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Why  the  cost  of 
flight  insurance 
suddenly  went ' 
down  at  ^ 
O’Hare! 


It  began  with  an  anonymous  tip:  “check  into  flight  insurance  at  O’Hare 
Airport.”  »->•  The  Daily  News  took  it  from  there  .  .  .  discovered  that  a 
Chicago  insurance  company  had  been  granted  a  seven  year  flight  insurance 
monopoly  —  when  a  rejected  firm  would  have  handled  it  for  25%  less. 

When  the  Daily  News  broke  the  story,  city  officials  canceled  the  contract, 
and  the  cost  of  flight  insurance  suddenly  went  down  at  O’Hare,  Chicago 
depends  on  the  Daily  News  for  this  kind  of  investigative  reporting.*  Twice  in 
recent  years  the  Daily  News  has  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  similar  public  service. 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 
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CAM  STAPLE  TABLOID  PRODUCTS 
UP  TO  50,000  COPIES  PER  HOUR 


All  parts,  submitted  to  heavy  usage,  made 
from  special  heat-treated  tool  steel.  Wire 
forming  parts,  tool  steel  flame  plated  with 
tungsten  carbide. 

*  *  * 

Anti-friction  die  bearings  assure  perfect 
alignment  of  stitching  element. 

*  *  * 

Knife  cylinder  enclosed  for  safety  and 


elimination  of  dust.  Camming  action 
enclosed  in  safety  housing. 

*  *  * 

Positive,  continuous  wire  feed  with  inter¬ 
changeability  of  feed  boxes. 

*  *  * 

Stitcher  changed  from  straight  to  collect 
run  by  simple  turn  of  knob;  then,  silence 
plunger  assembly  for  collect  operation. 

Send  for  specifications. 


WALTER  SCOTT  i  CO. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  riant:  PiainMd.N.J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Why  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  highways  being  built  in  the  Baltimore  area? 
Simple!  Each  day  enough  miles  are  driven  in  this  area  to  circle  the  earth  480 
times.  That’s  a  lot  of  travel  ...  but  what  it  means  is  that  the  Baltimore  area  is 
humming  with  activity.  Business  is  good  in  Baltimore,  and  Baltimore  is  growing 
because  of  it.  ■  The  newly  opened  Baltimore  Beltway,  for  example,  that  skirts  the 
city  and  surrounding  areas  connecting  major  highway  systems  and  metropolitan 
traffic  arteries,  is  expected  to  bring  an  estimated  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  and  expanded  industry  to  this  ever  growing  market.  ■  In  approximately  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401 ,000  daily  and  321 ,000 
Sunday)— more  than  75%  home  delivered.  That’s  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising 
linage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 

National  Reprasentativas:  Crasmar  &  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa— Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angalas, 
Chicago,  Datroit,  Atlanta.  Philadalphia  ■  Circulation  Figuras:  ABC  Publishar's  Statamant  3/31/62 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Were  thankful  that  we  have  a  morning 
and  an  evening  newspaper  in  a  wowser 
of  a  city! 

We  are  pleased  that  we  have  an  K.  H.  I.  of 
SS2(),59'’.(HM)  —  up  S'!’ 8,69 2, ()()()  in  one  year! 
(SM). 

W'e  are  thankful  that  we  have  more  cars 
per  capita  than  any  other  city  in  America 
(though  it  does  make  for  traffic  congestion). 

We  were  pleased,  and  thankful,  that  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  discovered  that 
we  had  a  higher  incidence  of  stock  owner¬ 
ship  than  any  other  American  city. 

And  advertisers  should  be  thankful  that 
they  can  cover  this  blue-chip  county  with 
one  combination  buy  that  delivers  150,000 
homes. 


pptprsburg  (Timps"") 

-  HORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  b/  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


r 


NOVEMBER 

26-Dec.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni 
varsity,  New  York. 

28-Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

30-Dec.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor 
Inn,  Milwaukee. 

30-Dec.  I — California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


DECEMBER 

6-8 — Now  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 
10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


JANUARY 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

15-17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

17— Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute.  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
18-19— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 

28- Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 

Del  a. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salla, 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous-  , 
ton. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

11-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

29-30 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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What  newspaper  has  the  largest 
morning  home-delivered  circulation  in  the  nation? 


That’s  because  Times  coverage  is  concentrated  where 
the  sales  potential  is  .  .  .  among  the  families  who  earn 
more  and  spend  more  in  the  rich  Los  Angeles  market. 

Times-reading  families  now  number  a  record  772,439 
weekdays  and  1,120,153  on  Sunday — the  largest  and  most 
influential  audience  in  western  America. 


The  answer  is  "The  Los  Angeles  Times!”  Eight  out  of 
every  ten  copies  of  The  Times  are  delivered  to  the  home, 
where  buying  decisions  are  made. 

This  represents  the  largest  morning  home-delivered  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  nation  .  .  .  it’s  a  solid  indication  of 
the  acceptance  The  Times  enjoys  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  audience  size,  and  more  importantly,  in  audience 
quality.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  the  unchallenged  leader 
in  the  Southern  California  media  field. 


This  is  worth  remembering  when  you  plan  sales  strategy: 
— today,  tomorrow,  and  every  morning  of  the  year,  the  people 
who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  'The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  KEPRESENTED  BY  Creimtr,  Woodumrd,  O’Mart  Cr  Ormsb**,  Inc.,  New  York,  PbiladelphU,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francssco 
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COMMENT  ON  COLUMNING  by  Pierre  Berton,  as  he  left  the 
Toronto  Star  for  Maclean’s  magazine  after  four  years  as 
columnist: 


Prepri  nts 

may  now  be  used  in 

The 

Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rates  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


Branch  Offices 


New  York: 

588  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


Los  Angeles: 

650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
London,  W.C.  2: 

Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


“Writinjj  u  daily  rulumn  has  never  been,  for  me,  either  a 
grind  or  a  bore.  I  have  enjoyed  it  hugely,  largely  because  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  have  been  excellent.  By  this  1  mean  that  I  was  left 
alone  to  say  what  I  wanted  in  my  own  way.  Nobody  looked  over 
my  shoulder,  nobody  made  suggestions,  nobody  blue-pencilled  my 
stuff.  We  had  remarkably  few  arguments  here  and  those  that  we 
had  were  amicable.  Out  of  1,000  columns  there  were  fewer  than 
10,  which,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  appear.  Of  these  I  only 
really  quarrelled  about  three.  I  think,  on  reflection,  that  every 
columnist  ought  to  indulge  his  bo.ss  to  the  extent  of  three  columns 
in  every  1,000.  No  more,  though.  You  start  giving  him  four  or 
five  and  he  begins  to  think  he  is  the  columnist  and  after  that  his 
j  wife  thinks  she  is  the  columnist  and  then  his  wife’s  bridge  partners 
get  into  the  act  and  the  pour,  wretched  beset  cidumnist  loses  all 
authority.” 


— Broadway  columnist  Earl  Wilson  (Hall  Syndicate)  con¬ 
tributes:  “Might  be  a  funny  here  if  you  can  write  it  in 
Chinese:  Sou  Chan  of  the  House  of  Chan  knows  lots  of  news¬ 
paper  guys  and  took  Dick  Peters.  Norman  Mockridge  (editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  New  York  W orld-Tele^ram  &  Sun)  and 
me  to  the  Players  Club  the  other  night  and  there  he  introduced 
j  C.  Edmond  Allen,  the  UPl  exec,  to  Peters.  Only  Sou,  with 
I  his  impeccable  understanding  of  English,  said:  ‘You  know  Ed 
j  Allen  of  what  do  they  call  it — API?’”.  .  .  .  Pat  Doyle  says 
i  he  was  marching  on  the  recent  Guild  picket  line  in  front  of 
I  the  New  York  Daily  News  one  beautiful  night  when  Scripps- 
I  Howard  executive  Roy  W.  Howard  rode  up  in  a  limousine.  The 
'  reporter  greeted  the  publisher,  remarking  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
night  and  nothing  like  the  night  before,  when  it  had  been 
stormy  and  raining.  “Yeah,  that  was  publishers’  weather,” 
replied  Mr.  Howard  with  a  broad  grin.  ...  In  the  new  city 
room  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  stands  a  coat  tree  that  had 
been  used  in  two  former  buildings  of  the  paper  and  that  re¬ 
porters  insisted  be  moved  to  401  Wabash  Avenue  when  Managing 
Editor  John  Stanton  wanted  to  toss  it  out.  A  plaque  on  it  reads: 
“The  best  reporters  in  the  world  hang  their  hats  here  and  they 
'  have  done  so  for  many  years.” 


^Startling  head  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle:  “4- 
Hers  Given  Calf  Awardi-.”  Heady  head  in  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Times-Herald  about  Willie  Mays’  health:  “Medics  .Say  ‘Hey’  Okay.” 
Another,  in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- Journal:  “New 
Poolrooms  Playing  To  Women  With  Pastel  W'alls,  Music,  Rugs.” 
Another,  about  new  stamp  booklets  without  adhesion,  in  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner:  “Licked;  An  Old  Problem.” 

— Shirley  Booth  will  star  in  “Newspaper  Woman,”  a  movie 
about  the  career  of  Agness  Underwood,  city  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  ...  In  Vincennes,  Ind.,  the  building  in  which 
'  the  Western  Sun,  Indiana’s  first  newspaper,  was  published,  has 
been  restored,  even  to  Rammage  press.  First  issue  was  July  4. 
1804.  Eklitor  Elihu  Stout  printed,  among  other  things,  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Indiana  Legislature.  .  .  .  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  lost  its  oldest  subscriber,  razed  St.  Anthony 
Church,  which  began  taking  the  paper  102  years  ago.  And 
the  Enquirer’s  editorial  page  editor,  Thomas  S.  (iephardt,  had 
to  have  his  wife  read  an  address  he  had  prepared  on  “The 
I  Cold  War”  for  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  lie- 
cause  he  had  left  to  report  on  that  hot  spot,  Guantanamo.  .  .  - 
!  The  Bill  Corum  Memorial  Award  of  the  Thoroughbred  Racing 
:  Association  went  to  Edwin  Pope,  assistant  sports  editor,  Miami 
Herald,  for  a  story  about  eccentric  race  horses.  Mr.  Pope,  now 
i  34,  has  been  a  sports  writer  since  he  was  11. 
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YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO 
BE  HALF  RIGHT  when  you're 
planning  to  reach  the  nation's  13th  largest 
standard  metropolitan  market.  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  among  all  other  metropolitan  areas, 
has  the  3rd  largest  net  Income  per  family  In 
the  nation. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  BE 
RIGHT!  Why  settle  for  44%  family  cov¬ 
erage?  Add  the  Star-Ledger  and  reach  78% 
of  the  families  that  account  for  $2 'A  billion  In 
retail  sales,  ($600  million  In  food  alone)!  In 
building  a  steel  structure  or  In  building  a 
strong  market  for  your  product.  It  takes  two 
to  be  right!  Let  us  tell  you  more! 


LARGEST  Morning  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
Represented  by — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


EWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


editorial 

President  and  the  Press 

President  Kennedy  let  it  l)e  known  at  his  j>ress  conference  Tuesday 
that  he  has  l)een  jx?rsonally  resjx)nsible  for  all  tlecisions  affecting 
tlie  control  or  release  of  information  on  the  Cuban  crisis  in  the  last 
few  weeks  and  he  will  continue  to  be  |)ersonally  in  charge  of  any 
relaxation  of  restrictions  that  take  j)lace,  if  any.  The  I’resident's 
jMoinises  were  extremely  “iffy": 

“//  the  proceihires  which  have  been  set  up,  which  are  really  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  or  security  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  are  Iteing  used  in  a 
way  inimical  to  the  free  flow  of  news,  then  we’ll  change  those  j)ro- 
cetlures,”  he  said  at  one  time. 

“As  I  said,  we  would  modify  it  //  it  turned  out  that  it  has  the  result 
that  you  suggest,"  he  replied  to  another  questioner. 

It  all  added  up  to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  not  convinced  that 
his  news  |)olicy  at  State  and  Defense  is  anything  but  correct:  “And  I 
don’t  think  that  as  yet  it’s  been  demonstrated  that  this  has  restricted 
the  flow  of  essential  news  out  of  the  Pentagon.  Now  if  it  does,  we’ll 
change  it.  But  I  haven’t  lieen  convinced  of  that  as  yet.” 

The  major  result  of  his  comments  on  this  subject,  broadcast  to  the 
jjublic  at  large,  is  that  he  drew  an  invisible  line  between  the  interests 
of  the  |)eople  and  those  of  the  press.  He  matle  it  look  as  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  jjolic)'  on  the  release  of  news  is  the  only  right  one,  and  he 
left  the  implication  that  newspapermen  are  at  fault  because  all  they 
want  to  do  is  publish  “highly  sensitive"  information  about  intelligence 
and  security  information  which  woidd  be  “inimical”  to  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

In  our  opinion,  he  has  put  newsmen  on  the  defensive  just  the  way 
he  did  in  answering  one  cpiestioner: 

“Are  we  suggesting  that  any  memlter  of  the  Defense  Department 
should  sjjeak  on  any  subject  to  any  newspajx^nnan;  the  newspajjerman 
should  print  it  or  not  print  it,  as  he  sees  fit,  without  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  printing  of  news  which  may  deal  with  the  collection,  or  the 
methods  of  collection,  of  intelligence  information?” 

The  reporter  had  to  admit  “No,  sir,”  But — every  newspajjerman 
knows  that  is  not  the  jx)int  at  issue — but  the  President  made  his  point 
and  we  would  not  like  to  hazard  the  disjnite  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
right  now. 

Newsmen  must  continue  to  protest  all  restrictions  on  the  flow'  of 
news  from  fiovernment  sources — it  is  part  of  their  job  to  keej>  news 
channels  o|x:n — even  though  hardly  one  of  them  would  print  news 
affecting  the  security  of  this  countiA’  if  it  became  available  to  them. 
But  President  Kennedy’s  comments  at  his  j>ress  conference  did  nothing 
to  help  the  people  understand  that.  His  comments  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  and  the  Government  must  Ije  protected  from  newsmen 
who  want  to  spill  all  those  vital  secrets. 

1  he  protests  of  newsmen  and  media  must  l)e  accompanied  by  some 
other  effort  to  solve  the  information  jiroblem.  Once  more  E&P  sug¬ 
gests  a  calm  appraisal  of  the  Murray  Snyder  pro|)osal  for  a  While 
House  panel  of  news  executives. 


‘Ounce  of  Prevention^ 

^  I  ^  he  N’ationai.  Labor  Relations  Board  has  shown  gocxl  judgment  in 
its  unanimous  decision  approving  the  defensive  shutdown  agree¬ 
ment  among  New  York  City  newspajx;rs  when  any  one  of  them  is  faced 
with  a  breach  of  contract  strike.  The  Board  called  it  “an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention”  and  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  prevented  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  work  stoppages  and  brought  fast  agreement  “without  economic 
loss”  to  anyone  in  two  other  cases. 


Ami  ifhy  helioldesi  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye.  but  perceivest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  oicn  eye?— St. 
Luke,  VI;  42. 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK  WOMAN’S  PAGE 


Conrad,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


letters 

POSITION  CLARIFIED 

Regarding  an  article  (Sept.  29)  under 
the  heading:  “Editor  Tells  Of  Work  for 
Rep.  Powell,”  I  would  like  to  clarify: 

Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  &  Labor,  appointed  me  Assistant 
Associate  Chief  Investigator  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Therefore  I  was  not  a  consultant 
but  a  member  of  the  staff. 

At  present,  I  am  editor  of  the  Spot  News 
Agency,  supplying  news,  features  and  pic¬ 
tures  to  various  Spanish  newspapers  in  the 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  spot  news  for  sev¬ 
eral  radio  stations. 

Jose  L.  Roman 

New  York. 

*  *  ♦ 

SENATOR  SNORT 

In  his  refutation  (Nov.  3)  of  the  claim 
that  “.Senator  Caucus  is  the  only  cartoon 
Senator”,  AI  Capp  offers  his  own  Senator 
Phogl»ound  who  has  been  a  Li’l  Abner 
charaeter  for  15  years.  Mr.  Capp  adds, 
somewhat  cryptically,  “it  is  clear  that  the 
author  of  ‘Caucus’  is  a  reader  of  Li’l 
Al)ner.” 

before  Phogbound,  there  was  Senator 
Snort,  a  cartoon  Senator  created  20  years 
ago  l)y  George  Lichty.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  author  of  Li'l  Abner  is  a  reader 
of  (irin  and  Bear  It. 

Arthitr  Erenberc 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NEGRO  REPORTERS 

One  reason  why  America  has  faced  a 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  many 
fields  has  been  due  to  the  widespread  prac- 
ti<p  of  racial  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment. 

There  are  more  Carl  Rowans,  Ted  Pos¬ 
tons,  Dale  Wrights,  Fletcher  Martins. 
Lester  Brownlees,  and  Lahymond  Robin¬ 
sons  floating  around.  All  they  need  is  a 
chance, 

C.  Sumner  Stone  Jr. 

Editor,  IT ashington 
A I ro- American, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November 


I’m  sick  of  editors  and  publishers  who 
don’t  understand  possibilities  of  women’s 
pages. 

After  years  of  newspaper  work  in  a 
man’s  world — forever  doing  a  man’s  job 
in  competition  with  men — I  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  woman’s  editor. 

1  had  been  flying  and  gliding  early.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  women  to  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Aviation  Writers 
Association. 

I  was  a  frustrated  doctor  who  wanted 
to  do  research,  had  routinely  covered 
hundreds  of  scientific  sessions  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine — had  edited  three 
hospital  papers. 

I  had  covered  the  legislature. 

I  had  subbed  for  beat  men  on  their  days 
off.  seen  every  form  of  sudden  death  and 
developed  a  philosophy  to  sustain  me. 

I  had  sat  through  courts — handled  every¬ 
thing  from  petty  thievery  to  rape. 

I  had  learned  to  use  a  camera,  grad¬ 
uated  to  available  light  and  my  own  dark¬ 
room  work — which  made  my  hands  look 
like  I  hulled  walnuts  for  a  living. 

I  had  spent  time  in  Europe — as  Edi¬ 
torial  Advi.ser  in  charge  of  soldier  news¬ 
papers. 

I  had  been  industrial  editor  (atomic 
energy,  catalysts,  alloys,  ceramics). 

But  somewhere  along  the  line,  I  had 
felt  I  was  missing  something.  Marriage 
and  motherhood  with  twin  sons  served 
to  emphasize  this. 

.So  I  became  a  woman’s  editor. 

Only  to  find  I  was  being  bogged  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  morass  of  innocuous 
reporting  of  club  notes. 

Unable  to  live  with  waste  of  talent  and 
training,  I  can  look  for  a  public  relations 
job  or  head  back  into  general  assignment. 

Have  you  looked  at  your  woman’s  page 
lately? 

Marie  Wood 

RD  3,  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Short  Takes 

The  suspect  put  a  dime  in  the  puke  box, 
followed  Blank  to  the  back  and  without  a 
word  pulled  a  .22  revolver  and  fired  one 
shot.  —  Lou  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner. 

• 

Governor  Keyser  at  35  is  the  longest 
Governor  in  the  United  States.  —  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor, 

m 

The  prestige  of  a  Congressional  or 
Senate  wife,  like  that  of  their  salon  hus¬ 
bands,  depends  greatly  on  seniority  — 
unless  she  happens  to  be  related  by  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  White  House  Kennedys.  — 
New  York  Journal- American. 

• 

Thru  the  years,  toy  trains  have  been 
scaled  on  the  ratio  of  three-sixteenths 
or  a  quarter  inch  to  the  fool.  —  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

m 

At  the  annual  all  women’s  church 
party,  Mrs.  Blank  will  give  the  medica¬ 
tion.  —  Winfield  (Kas.)  Daily  Courier. 
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Weekly  Editor  .  . 

FOR  UNDERDOG 

Your  editorial,  “‘315’  Should  Be 
Changed,”  (Nov.  10)  is  in  my  opinion, 
directed  away  from  the  best  interests  of 
journalism  as  a  profession. 

It  is  one  thing  to  disagree  with  the 
FCC’s  ruling  as  to  what  constitutes  on-the- 
spot  news  coverage.  But  is  quite  another 
thing  to  imply,  as  your  editorial  does,  that 
a  fellow  shouldn’t  be  heard  because  he 
“didn’t  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  elec¬ 
tion.” 

To  simply  “forget”  to  cover  the  under¬ 
dog.  the  guy  who  hasn’t  got  a  chance,  may 
to  some  be  “impractical”  and  an  “imposi¬ 
tion.”  but  for  me  and  my  journalistic  fare 
of  the  future  please  put  my  vote  down  as 
being  for  covering  every  angle  no  matter 
how  small.  Don’t  count  anybody  out  b^ 
cause  he’s  small  or  because  his  cause  is 
unpopular. 

Herbert  Ford 

Glendale,  Calif. 

*  *  # 

FRONT-TO-BACK 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  poem 
(Nov.  3)  was  a  lyrical  shout  of  joy  by 
Milton  Bracker  over  his  first  by-line,  while 
your  final  paragraph  on  Jage  72  was  an 
apology  for  omitting  Cholm  Houghton’s 
name  as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  the  issue 
of  Oct.  27. 

This  comment  is  just  by  way  of  showing 
you  that  as  a  former  newspaperman  for 
many  years  I  still  keep  up  with  what  is 
going  on  by  reading  E&P  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly.  In  my  present  occupation  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  you  for  the  news 
you  provide  in  the  field  of  public  relations. 

George  E.  Pelletier 
Aerojet-General  Corp. 

Azusa,  Calif. 

*  «  * 

EXTENSIVELY  READ 

Once  again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
excellent  article  on  our  office.  (Nov.  10, 
page  48).  The  phone  calls  and  letters  that 
we  have  received  so  far  are  an  indication 
of  how  extensively  your  publication  is  read. 

Robert  McLaren 

Vicepresident, 

Robert  Taplinger  Associates, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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More  people  are  getting  the  habit 
of  reading  The  New  York  Times 


October  weekday 
sale  a  record 

812,909 


Weekday  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  in  October 
was  the  highest  for  any  month  in  Times  history. 

It  averaged  812,909— a  gain  of  47,835 
over  last  October. 

Circulation  was  headed  for  this  record  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Cuban  crisis  broke.  It  would  have  made 
the  record  with  its  normal  and  steadily  increasing 
sale.  The  Cuban  crisis  sent  sales  up  considerably. 
But  it  didn’t  make  the  record.  It  merely  made 
the  figure  that  sets  the  record  higher. 


Sunday  sale  also  was  the  highest  for 
any  October  in  New  York  Times  his¬ 
tory-averaging  1,420,150,  a  gain  of 
25,748  over  last  October. 


What  used  to  be  a  trend  is  now  a  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  habit.  New  York’s  most  interesting  people 
read  New  York’s  most  interesting  newspaper. 

Sbe  Net»  Ijark  Sime^ 


"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  ' 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Kennedy  Says  He’ll  Work 
On  Getting  The  News  Out 


Monitoring  Orders  To  Be  Modified 
If  They  Stop  Flow  Of  Information 


^  Washington 

President  Kennedy  makes  no 
apolopy  for  clamping  secrecy 
on  the  Cuban  crisis  a  month  ago 
but  he  promises  to  work  on  the 
improvement  of  the  flow  of 
news  from  the  government. 

His  news  conference  Nov.  20, 
the  first  he  has  had  since  Sept. 
13,  ended  on  this  note: 

“I  think  infonnation  has  been 
flowing  out.  But  if  it  isn’t,  we’ll 
get  it  out.  I  assure  you  we’ll 
work  on  it.” 

That  goes,  he  added,  for 
everything  except  intelligence 
touching  on  national  security. 

3  Questions 

'  Three  reporters  questioned 
the  Presiden.  on  his  attitude 
toward  the  reiee'^e  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  about  <-  ives  which 
newsmen  feel  impede  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  news  at  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments. 

A  modification — an  improve¬ 
ment,  in  the  President’s  view — 
of  the  State  Department’s  direc¬ 
tive  requiring  personnel  to  re¬ 
port  talks  with  reporters  was 
already  in  the  works  when  Mr. 
Kennedy  addressed  himself  to 
the  matter  at  the  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  news  conference. 

Rol)ert  Manning,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
:  Affairs,  had  replied  to  news- 

I  men’s  protests  against  the  moni¬ 

toring  order  by  saying,  “There 
is  an  old  traditional  saying — 
don’t  cry  until  you  get  hurt.” 

The  President  echoed  this 
attitude  by  saying,  in  respon.se 
to  a  question-statement  by  Clark 
!’•  Mollenhoff  of  the  Cowles 
Publications,  that  “We  would 
modify  it  or  change  it  if  it 
turned  out  that  it  has  the  result 
you  suggest.”  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
had  referred  to  criticism  by  vet¬ 
eran  correspondents  that  the 
(•filer  could  cut  down  on  con¬ 
tacts  and  the  normal  flow  of 
lli'WS. 

Kdward  Folliard,  Washington 
y  I'otf,  opened  up  the  subject  for 

the  President,  asking  for  his 
“general  feeling”  about  the  situ- 
I  aiion — criticism  that  news  had 


been  suppressed  during  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

Mr.  Kennedy  reviewed  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  himself  and  other  high 
officials  during  the  week  preced¬ 
ing  his  announcement  of  a  quar¬ 
antine  on  Cuba  and  said  no  pub¬ 
lic  statements  were  made  “for 
very  good  reasons.” 

One  Paper  Had  .Slory 

At  least  one  newspaper,  he 
said,  learned  some  of  the  details 
on  Sunday  evening  but  did  not 
print  a  story  for  reasons  of 
public  interest. 

“I  have  no  apologies”  for  the 
procedure  during  the  crisis,  the 
President  said.  “I  don’t  think 
that  there’s  any  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  and  possibly  a  di.saster,  if 
this  news  had  dribbled  out  when 
we  were  unsure  of  the  extent  of 
the  Soviet  buildup  in  Cuba  and 
when  we  were  unsure  of  our 
response  and  when  we  had  not 
consulted  with  any  of  our  allies 
who  might  themselves  have  been 
involved  in  great  difficulties  as 
a  result  of  our  action.” 

Newsmen  w'ere  not  allowed  to 
go  to  Guantanamo  because  that 
area  might  have  been  under 
attack,  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  but 
the  restraints  have  been  relaxed 
with  the  easing  of  the  crisis. 

It  was  the  administration’s 
intention  all  along,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  explained,  to  have  the  gov¬ 
ernment  speak  with  “one  voice” 
while  negotiations  with  Russia 
were  under  way.  He  did  not, 
however,  link  the  idea  of  “one 
voice”  with  the  press,  nor  did 
the  President  speak  of  news  as 
part  of  the  weapons,  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Defense  Secretary  Arthur 
Sylvester  had  in  a  remark  that 
set  off  a  battery  of  sharp  edi¬ 
torials  and  formal  resolutions 
by  press  groups. 

.Stevenson  ‘Pained’ 

The  President  expre.sse<l  his 
high  regard  for  the  press  and 
said  that  he,  as  a  reader  of 
many  papers,  felt  that  the  na¬ 
tion  was  being  kept  well  in¬ 


formed  on  the  Cuban  situation. 
Smilingly  he  gave  an  example 
that  information  hadn’t  been 
cut  off. 

This  came  in  a  lengthy  reply 
to  a  question  by  Raymond 
(Pete)  Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  in  direct  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  the  State 
Department  flow  of  news.  The 
President  related: 

“Governor  Stevenson  sent  a 
message  on  his  conversation 
with  U  Thant,  reporting  U 
Thant’s  two-day  visit  to  Cuba — 
and  it  was  finally  distributed  in 
the  Department  of  State  at  8 
A.M.  By  10,  before  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  had  seen  it,  it  was 
on  a  wire  and  one  of  the  wire 
services  had  it  completely,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  quotes  from 
it  and  it  caused  Governor  Stev¬ 
enson  some  pain.” 

(Endre  Marton,  who  covers 
State  for  AP,  said  he  had  called 
a  source  early  on  the  morning 
of  Nov.  1  and  obtained  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Stevenson  report 
but  he  did  not  quote  the  text.) 

Security  Guide  Set  Aside 

The  12-point  guide  for  re- 
.straints  on  security  news  which 
was  suggested  to  the  press  at  a 
White  House  conference  early 
in  the  Cuban  crisis  was  being 
set  aside,  as  of  Nov.  20,  the 
President  announced. 

The  Pentagon  later  explained 
that  the  guide  was  a  reminder 
to  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
types  of  information  that  were 
classified  under  stated  condi¬ 
tions.  Classification  of  individ¬ 
ual  items  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  an  exchange 
with  Mr.  Brandt  over  the 
Defense  Department  directive 
which,  like  the  one  at  State,  re¬ 
quires  key  personnel  to  report 
their  contacts  with  newsmen. 
The  rule,  the  President  said,  has 
been  in  effect  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  many 
years. 

“Are  we  suggesting,”  he 
a.sked,  “that  any  member  of  the 
Defense  Department  should 
speak  on  any  subject  to  any 
newspaperman;  the  new.spaper- 
man  should  print  it  or  not  print 
it.  as  he  sees  fit,  without  any 
effort  to  attempt  to  limit  the 
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( printing  of  news  which  may  deal 
with  the  collection,  or  the 
methods  of  collection  of  intelli¬ 
gence  information?” 

Mr.  Brandt  said  his  question 
related  to  areas  other  than  the 
movement  of  troops,  and  so 
forth.  The  '  President  added : 
“And  intelligence.” 

The  President  suggested  that 
representatives  of  the  press 
confer  with  Mr.  Sylvester  to 
see  if  they  can  get  this  situa¬ 
tion  straightened  out  “so  that 
there  is  a  free  flow  of  news  to 
w'hich  the  press  is  entitled  and 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  in  the 
press,  and  on  which  any  admin¬ 
istration  really  must  depend  as 
a  check  to  its  own  actions.”  He 
indicated  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  only  interest  during  the 
period  of  the  crisis  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  highly  sensitive  intelligence 
information  from  coming  out  of 
the  Pentagon. 

Inimical  lu  Nation's  Interest 

Mr.  Kennedy  went  on  to  say 
that  in  his  own  “not  too  distant” 
experience  information  has  come 
out  of  the  Pentagon  that  has 
been  “extremely  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.” 

The  President  said  he  would 
discuss  the  monitoring  rules 
with  Mr.  Sylvester  and  Mr. 
Manning. 

Mr.  Manning  said  Wednesday 
that  the  President,  Secretary 
Rusk  and  he  were  discussing 
news  procedures. 

“Now,”  the  President  added, 
“if  the  procedures  which  have 
been  set  up,  which  are  really  to 
protect  the  interests  or  security 
of  the  United  States,  are  being 
used  in  a  way  inimical  to  the 
free  flow  of  news,  then  we’ll 
change  those  procedures.” 

The  discussion  of  news  rela¬ 
tions  took  up  a  third  of  the  half- 
hour  conference.  Regular  at¬ 
tendants  said  they  could  not 
recall  when  a  Presidential  news 
conference  had  ever  given  so 
much  time  to  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  President  even  expressed 
himself  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  James  C.  Hagerty, 
former  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary  and  Newton  D.  Minow, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  freedom  of  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

He  had  been  asked  how  he 
felt  about  the  appearance  of 
Alger  Hiss  on  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  career  of  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  That  was  his  only  com¬ 
ment. 
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NLRB  UNANIMOUS 

Defensive  Shutdown 
Agreement  Is  Legal 


Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  upheld  the  leg-ality  of 
an  agreement  among  New  York 
City  newspaper  publishers  to 
shut  down  when  any  one  of  them 
is  faced  with  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  strike. 

In  a  5-0  decision,  the  Board 
dismissed  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  case  brought  by  New  York 
Mailers’  Union  No.  6  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  and  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Delivers  Union  against  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

Reversing  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  its  trial  examiner,  the 
Board  ruled  that  the  anti-strike 
compact  w’as  a  permissible  de¬ 
fensive  arrangement  which  had 
been  successful  in  discouraging 
“a  series  of  breach-of-contract 
strikes  w’hich  had  repeatedly 
confronted  the  publishers.” 

Prevented  Vi'ork  Stoppages 

“In  a  literal  sense,”  the  Board 
said,  “an  ‘ounce  of  prevention’ 
proved  its  worth  as  a  ‘pound  of 
cure’.” 

It  pointed  out  that  in  the  half- 
dozen  instances  in  which  resort 
to  the  agreement  was  threatened, 
the  impending  work  stoppages 
did  not  in  fact  take  place. 

“In  the  two  instances  of  actual 
suspension,”  it  said,  “the  matters 
in  dispute  were  quickly  resolved, 
without  economic  loss  to  either 
the  employees  or  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  trial  examiner  had  held 
that  the  informal,  unwritten 
suspension  pact  was  unlawful 
because  it  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  non-striking  employees 
and  that  the  publishers’  meas¬ 
ures  “reflect  the  exercise  of 
unreasonable  force.” 

The  Board  pointed  out  that 
the  non-striking  employees  did 
not  participate  in  the  disputes 
or  engage  in  “any  activity  which 
can  readily  be  characterized  as 
protected  or  related  to  union 
membership  or  activities”  under 
Section  7  of  the  Labor-Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act. 

“The  suspension  agreement 
was  intended  to  discourage,  and 
did  discourage  not  Section  7 
activities,”  the  Board  said,  “but 
rather  the  series  of  unauthor¬ 
ized  work  stoppages  which  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  pose  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

‘Resonable'  Measure 

“Thus  the  agreement  was,  in 


essence,  not  an  offensive  weapon 
utilized  ...  to  punish  or  lessen 
the  legitimate  effectiveness  of 
the  unions,  but  rather  a  defen¬ 
sive  measure  utilized  to  combat 
unauthorized  work  stoppages  in 
the  plants  of  the  publishers 
involved,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
in  the  entire  unit.” 

As  to  “unreasonable  force,” 
the  Board  said  it  was  on  the 
point  of  “reasonableness”  that  it 
rested  its  final  conclusion.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  newspapers 
had  been  faced  with  repeated 
contractual  violations  by  various 
craft  unions  and  in  banding 
together  had  come  up  with  an 
effective  counteraction  to  the 
work  stoppage. 

In  the  highly  competitive  news 
field  in  the  nation’s  largest  city, 


St.  Louis 

Pentagon  news  coverage  could 
be  reduced  to  handouts  and 
monitored  interviews  through 
the  Defense  Department’s  in¬ 
formation  directive,  Clark  R. 
Mollenhoff,  of  the  Cowles  Publi¬ 
cations,  told  more  than  600  per¬ 
sons  attending  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  here  last  week. 

Only  the  naive  would  take 
seriously  the  assurances  of 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Robert  McNa¬ 
mara  that  the  directive  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  in¬ 
formation  available  in  an  ex- 
penditious  and  equitable  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  said. 

Pentagon  writers  feel  that  the 
directive,  if  implemented,  will 
have  the  potential  for  shutting 
off  legitimate  dissent  on  policy 
matters  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  national  security,  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  said,  adding: 

Will  Act  Club 

“Even  if  the  order  is  not  fully 
implemented,  it  is  felt  it  will  be 
a  club  over  the  heads  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel.  It 
is  a  formal  order,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  disciplinary 
action  at  the  times  when  the 
McNamara  teams  wants  to  use 
it  to  curb  dissent.” 

The  directive  to  Defense  per¬ 
sonnel  read: 


the  Board  said,  the  newspapers 
are  “particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  sudden  unannounced  stop¬ 
pages  because  of  the  perish¬ 
ability  of  their  commodity  and 
the  strict  time  schedules  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  publishing  business.” 

“As  the  record  demonstrates,” 
the  Board  concluded,  “the  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  used  indiscrimin¬ 
ately.  .  .  . 

“On  occasions,  resort  was 
made  to  impartial  arbitrators. 
Indeed,  when  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  permitted,  respondents 
took  their  case  to  other  forums, 
for  more  orderly — and  perhaps, 
ultimately,  more  satisfactory — 
resolution.” 

• 

McCaliill  at  Bat 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  retired 
executive  of  the  old  Cleveland 
New's  and  former  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  is  a  member 
of  a  syndicate  which  has  bought 
the  Cleveland  Indians  Baseball 
Club.  Mr.  McCahill  lives  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


“The  substance  of  each  inter¬ 
view  and  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  media  representative 
will  be  reported  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  public  information  office  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  business  that 
day.  A  report  need  not  be  made 
if  a  representative  of  the  public 
information  office  is  present  at 
the  interview.” 

Cuban  Crisis  a  Handout 

The  Cuban  crisis  resulted  in 
one  of  most  dramatic  examples 
of  the  high  level  handout,  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  observed.  All  re¬ 
porters  were  handout  collectors 
late  in  October  because  they  had 
no  choice. 

Editors  and  editorial  writers 
complained  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  type  of  session  with  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  and  Lincoln  White, 
news  director  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  that  they  were  “sold 
a  bill  of  goods”  when  they  were 
briefed  in  the  middle  of  October 
by  President  Kennedy. 

“We  were  told,”  one  editor 
said,  “that  the  fleet  was  scat¬ 
tered  because  of  a  storm  in  the 
Caribbean  and  given  the  as¬ 
surance  there  was  no  trouble  in 
Cuba,  but  there  was  in  Berlin. 

“Actually  the  fleet  was  ren¬ 
dezvousing  for  the  Cuban  action 
and  there  was  trouble  in  Cuba. 
So  we  went  back  to  our  papers 
and  wrote  editorials  about  Ber¬ 
lin,  or  about  there  being  no 
trouble  in  Cuba  and  we  were 
made  to  look  like  damned  fools.” 


News  Breaks 
On  Castro’s 
Late  Show 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Havana  radio’s  version  of  the 
late  show  blares  across  90  miles 
of  water  from  Cuba  to  an  eager 
audience  in  a  listening  post 
operated  by  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau  here. 

Christine  H.  MacGill  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  staff 
(usually  four)  for  more  than  a 
year. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  novelist  and  playwright, 
Patrick  MacGill,  and  is  herself 
the  author  of  a  book  on  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Bom  in  Lon¬ 
don,  she  is  now  a  U.  S.  citizen. 
She  worked  for  the  Miami,  Tal¬ 
lahassee  and  Miami  Bureaus  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Key  West.  She 
is  an  amateur  photographer  and 
astronomer. 

Early  Vigil 

During  the  pre-dawn  hours, 
Pedro  Corpion,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cuban  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  Ernesto  Pino,  an 
alumnus  of  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Columbia,  keep 
a  close  watch  for  Cuban  an¬ 
nouncements. 

On  Tuesday  (Nov.  20)  Cor¬ 
pion  was  standing  watch  when 
the  radio  carried  word  that 
Fidel  Castro  had  sent  a  new 
message  to  the  United  Nations 
offering  to  take  back  to  Russia 
the  IL-28  jet  bombers. 

He  telephoned  the  Miami 
Bureau  where  Douglas  Bailey 
filed  a  bulletin  on  the  National 
“A”  wire  a  half  hour  ahead  of 
other  news  sources. 

Then  Corpion  telephoned  cor¬ 
respondent  MacGill  and  she 
braced  herself  for  another  sleep¬ 
less  night. 

Bombing  Reported 

While  Miss  MacGill  and  Cor¬ 
pion  were  awaiting  further 
word  by  radio  on  the  Castro 
move,  they  heard  a  brief  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  Cuban  ves¬ 
sel  had  been  bombed  by  a 
“Yankee  plane.”  They  sent  off 
an  “urgent”  story  on  the  basis 
of  the  announcement  and  a  half-  I 
hour  later,  the  radio  furnished 
details  for  this  second  story. 

Four  radios,  two  tape  record¬ 
ers  and  a  television  set  com¬ 
prise  the  basic  hardware  for 
Miss  MacGill,  Corpion,  Pino 
and  George  Kaufman,  former 
chief  of  the  Havana  Bureau. 
They  monitor  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Their  office 
is  in  an  apartment  over  an  elec¬ 
tronics  hobby  shop. 


Canned  News  Threat 
Of  Defense  Directive 
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Free  World’s  Image  Makers: 
They  Report  &  They  Censor 

Roles  of  the  Press  Secretaries  (eji.,,'.  n=,.,  wkh. 

At  Highest  Levels  Are  Compared  Sr 

Offices  bearing  personal  introductions 

By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel  [T®"*  o®''''®  .  Salmger,  the  White 

«'  HoutA  PrA&«  SArrA-fArv  Thic  Af4ir  a  ic 


Image  makers,  censors,  pool  “the  more  freely  one  deals  with  inter 
reporters  extraordinary — these  reporters — providing  he  knows  mem 
are  the  press  secretaries  to  the  the  answers — the  better  press  he  larly 
leaders  of  the  Western  world.  has.” 

Each,  in  his  way,  shapes,  in-  “American  correspondents  are 
fluences  and  modifies  the  news  extremely  conscientious,’ 
at  its  source.  The  most  impor-  said.  “They  play  the  rules  very 
tant  events  in  modem  history  strictly.  /  '  _ 

are  filtered  to  the  press  accord-  are  wider — looser — but  better 
ing  to  his  judgment.  observed.  I  always  know  where 

Pierre  Salinger,  President  I  stand  with  American  reporters. 
Kennedy’s  press  secretary,  is  by  I  talk  to  them  very  freely  and 
far  the  most  widely  known  in  I’ve  never  been  let  down  in  three 
his  own  country  and  the  best  years.” 

known  to  the  media.  This  is  “Also,”  he  added,  chuckling, 
attributable  more  to  expansive  “two  can  play  at  this  game.  I 
American  press  methods,  and  to  can  bowl  something  extremely 
his  own  personality,  than  to  the  confidential  to  them  knowing 
degree  of  his  influence  on  policy.  I’ve  locked  that  door.” 

I  1^  Foreign  Service 


paper  but  less  about  the  For-  u.  ^  c 

”  he  eign  Office.”  Secre/ory 

Fortunately,  by  the  time  a  in  Mr.  Salinger’s  office  where 

American  press  rules  European  foreign  service  officer  reporters  stand  (though  not  on 

1  U..1.  u.ii  reaches  the  position  of  chief  ceremony),  the  daily  briefings 

information  officer  he  has  had  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  are 

considerable  experience  with  the  invariably  held  around  a  con- 

news  media  as  well  as  the  for-  ference  table.  This,  however,  is 

eign  office.  the  only  concession  made  to 

m:..:  reportorial  convenience. 

Tliey  Don’t  Pamper  Pres* 


Mr.  Rus.sell’s  bailiwick  is  the 

British  Foreign  Office  but  he  In  none  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
also  speaks  for  Prime  Minister  tries  does  one  find  the  individual 
Harold  MacMillan  on  foreign  desks,  typewriters  and  tele¬ 
affairs.  He  travels  with  both  the  phones  that  are  made  available 
Prime  Minister  and  with  the  to  the  press  not  only  at  the 
Like  most  of  the  top  press  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Home.  State  Department  and  the  White 
secretaries  in  the  capitals  of  He  traveled  over  65,000  miles  House  but  in  almost  every  U.S. 
Europe,  John  Wriothesley  Rus-  with  Lord  Home  last  year  and  government  agency.  But  then 
sell,  48,  is  a  foreign  service  spent  90  days  out  of  the  country,  they  don’t  pamper  the  press, 
officer.  He  has  been  with  the  With  him  in  the  news  depart-  If  attitudes  differ  toward  the 
foreign  service  since  1937.  He  ment  at  Whitehall  are  four  press  and  its  role,  the  operations 
had  no  journalism  training  nor  assistants  and  another  four  or  of  the  press  officers,  however, 
journalism  experience  until  he  five  staff  members.  Each  of  his  bear  a  similarity  and  their  prob- 
was  made  Director  General  of  assistants  is  a  senior  foreigpi  lems  along  with  them, 
the  British  Information  Office  in  service  officer  and  specializes  “The  biggest  battle  of  any 
New  York  in  1953.  geographically.  Nigel  Gaydon,  press  officer,”  Mr.  Russell  ob- 

The  late  Denys  Smith,  Wash-  who  was  recently  in  the  British  served,  “is  getting  his  material 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Embassy  in  Washington,  han-  — getting  into  restrictive  con- 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  once  dies  the  American  press,  plus  ferences.  Holding  a  briefing 
speculated  that  perhaps  the  logic  African  and  Middle  Eastern  after  a  meeting  not  attended  is 
in  not  having  a  journalist  as  a  affairs.  not  the  same  as  one  you  have 

press  secretary  was  that  “a  Daily  briefings  are  held  at  attended.  If  you  are  there  you 

newsman  understands  more  noon  with  25  or  30  reporters  in  know  the  spell,  the  color,  who 

about  the  workings  of  a  news- attendance.  Unlike  the  briefings  was  cross,  and  so  forth.  Mis- 

takes  are  made  when  you  don’t 

I  '  ‘fU  know  the  answers, 

k  ..  “But,  course,”  he 

*  jBii  f  V  added  with  wry  “some- 

.1-^  m  times  you  don’t  want  to  know  the 

EgAli  '  f }  answer.” 

A  civil  servant  whose  star  is 

1  on  the  ascent,  Mr.  Russell  has 

*  just  been  appointed  Amba.ssador 

i  ■>  to  Ethiopia  and  British  re- 

I  porters  in  Washington  are  spec- 

^  ulating  that  he  will  be  knighted. 

<S>ag  „ ..  Replacing  him  in 

'****||*||SB^  be  Michael  Hadow,  now  Coun- 

sellor 

J  •  the  Ha- 

presides  chief  press  officer. 

C  ■  ~  Pierre  Baraduc  has  been  spokes- 

man  for  the  French  Foreign 
TWO  PRESIDENTIAL  PIERRES — Baraduc  of  France  and  Salinger  of  the  Ministry  for  some  seven ^years. 

United  States  enjoy  a  tete-a-tete  at  the  White  House.  (  Continued  on  page  58) 


John  Wriothesley  Russell 
Two  con  p/oy  at  thh  game.' 

If  Mr.  Salinger  enjoys  greater 
renown,  he  also  suffers  greater 
pressures  and  harrassments.  In 
no  European  country  has  the 
journalist  attained  the  stature 
that  he  had  in  the  United  States. 
No  European  head  of  state  holds 
press  conferences  with  the  fre¬ 
quency  that  the  last  four  Amer¬ 
ican  Presidents  have,  nor  is 
information  so  readily  available. 

“We  don’t  pamper  the  press,” 
British  press  secretary  John 
Rus.sell  told  us.  “We  don’t  spoon 
feed  them.” 

Never  Been  ‘I^et  Down’ 

However,  as  Mr.  Russell 
freely  acknowledged,  any  press 


MELLETT  FUND  IS  STARTER 


Guild  Will  Explore 
Press  Responsibility 


Washington 

A  pioneering  program  in  the 
field  of  press  responsibility  will 
be  initiated  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  next  year  un¬ 
der  a  $38,622  bequest  by  the 
late  Lowell  Mellett,  editor  and 
columnist. 

The  Guild  will  employ  a  full¬ 
time  staff  member  to  initiate  the 
program,  which  will  seek  to  at¬ 
tract  additional  funds  through 
foundation  grants  and  other 
sources  to  develop  a  long-range 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Mellett,  a  former  editor 
of  the  W  dishing  ton  Daily  Xetra, 
left  the  bequest  to  the  Guild  in 
the  form  of  1,884  shares  of 
stock  in  the  Scripps-Howard  In¬ 
vestment  Co.  He  asked  that  the 
money  be  used  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  further¬ 
ing  press  responsibility  without 
impairing  press  freedom. 

Mr.  Mellett  died  in  1960,  but 
the  bequest  did  not  become 
available  to  the  Guild  until  now, 
upon  final  settlement  of  the  es¬ 
tate. 

Slock  in  Defense  Fund 

The  Guild’s  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  will  set  up  a  Mel¬ 
lett  Fund  by  selling  the  stock 
to  the  ANG’s  International  De¬ 
fense  Fund  at  its  appraised 
value  of  $20.50  per  share.  The 
stock  will  be  held  in  the  Defense 
Fund  as  an  investment.  Accrued 
dividends  estimated  at  $6,200 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  fund  will  be  used  to  employ 
— for  one  year — the  staff  mem¬ 
ber  who  will  initiate  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Guild,  said 
the  staff  member’s  function  will 
be  twofold.  He  will  undertake  a 
number  of  immediate  short- 
range  activities  to  implement 
the  intent  of  the  bequest,  while 
seeking  to  obtain  additional 
funds  for  a  continuing  long- 
range  program  in  cooperation 
with  other  interested  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Council  Proposal 

Areas  which  will  come  under 
immediate  study,  Mr.  Perlik 
said,  will  include  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  press  performance  to: 
national  .security,  including  the 
public’s  “right  to  know”;  fair 
trials,  including  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography;  objective  presentation 
of  the  news;  monopoly  in  the 
new.spaper  industry;  and  stand- 
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ards  of  journalism,  including 
student  instruction  and  school 
publications. 

Among  the  long-range  pro¬ 
posals  under  consideration,  the 
Guild  official  stated,  is  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  a  national 
press  council  which  would  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  twin  prob¬ 
lems  of  press  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Such  a  council  was 
first  proposed  by  the  Hutchins 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mellett,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  from  1921  to  1937. 
He  served  as  an  advisor  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
from  1940  to  1944,  later  return¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  syndicated  columnist. 

As  a  non-operating  concern, 
the  Scripps-Howard  Investment 
Company  holds  stock  in  individ¬ 
ual  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
However,  it  does  not  own  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  any  of  the 
papers  and  exercises  no  control 
over  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions.  The  stock  left  the  Guild 
by  Mr.  Mellett  constitutes  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  shares  outstanding. 

• 

Radio  Station  Transfer 
Okayed  with  Objection 

Washington 

Rumblings  of  a  new  effort  to 
block  ownership  of  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  by  the  publisher  of  the 
only  newspaper  in  a  town  were 
heard  again  this  week. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approved  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  WSIV,  Pekin,  Ill.,  from 
W.  Kenneth  Patterson  and 
George  C.  Udry  to  F.  F.  Mc- 
Naughton  and  family.  The  price 
was  $125,000  plus  $25,000  for 
an  agreement  not  to  compete  in 
radio  or  television  for  seven 
years  within  a  25-mile  radius 
of  Pekin. 

The  McNaughton  family  owns 
the  Pekin  Daily  Times  and  has 
broadcast  interests  in  Elgin  and 
Effingham,  Illinois.  The  FCC’s 
Broadcast  Bureau  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  Pekin  transaction 
reluctantly,  it  said,  because  it 
was  not  in  the  public  interest 
for  the  only  newspaper  in  town 
to  own  the  only  radio  station. 

Shortly,  the  Bureau  report 
stated,  a  rule  to  prohibit  such 
combines  in  the  future  will  be 
proposed. 


Student  Receives 
$1,000  Prize 

Dennis  Wittman,  18-year-old 
Journalism  sophomore  at  North- 
westem  Univ’ersity,  received  a 
$1,000  prize  this  week  for  a 
reporting  job  he  did  while  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Joumal-Neu's  in  the  summer  of 
1961. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  presented  the  award  to 
Dennis  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York  Nov.  19.  He  cited  a  30- 
part  series  which  Dennis  wrote 
on  the  community’s  recreational 
program.  This  was  the  winner 
in  the  newspaper  category  of 
the  AMF  Awards  for  Reporting 
in  the  Field  of  Physical  Recrea¬ 
tion. 

The  sponsors  of  the  awards 
are  the  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  Association. 
Other  top  prizes  went  to  Boys’ 
Life  magazine,  radio  station 
WRFB  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and 
Television  Station  WXYZ,  De¬ 
troit.  A  special  citation  was 
given  to  Leonard  H.  Goldenson, 
president  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

Dennis  Wittman,  who  was  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Hamilton 
Joumal-News,  also  covered  high 
school  sports  for  the  paper  and 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  He 
is  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
Northwestem,  which  is  a  sal¬ 
aried  job.  In  addition  he  has  a 
scholarship  at  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  and  a  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  scholar¬ 
ship. 


Washington 

Attorney  General  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  reported  that  none  of 
the  pistols  carried  by  U.  S. 
deputy  marshals  during  the 
riots  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  could  have  fired  the 
bullets  w'hich  killed  Paul 
Guihard,  a  reporter  for  Agence 
France  Presse. 

The  report,  he  said,  was  based 
on  an  FBI  laboratory  investiga¬ 
tion  of  450  weapons  including 
367-.38-caliber  pistols  carried  by 
the  marshals. 

Mr.  Guihard’s  body  was  found 
in  front  of  a  woman’s  dormitory 
on  the  Oxford  campus  during 
the  rioting  of  Oct.  1.  The  re¬ 
porter  had  been  shot  in  the 
back. 

The  FBI  investigation  showed 
that  both  Mr.  Guihard  and 
Walter  Roy  Gunter,  an  Oxford 
resident,  were  slain  with  bullets 
fired  from  a  .38-caliber  special 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolvers  or 


West  Kansas 
A.M.  Paper 
Established 

Great  Bend,  Kans. 

The  Great  Bend  Tribune  has 
establshed  a  morning  newspaper 
—  the  Western  Kansas  Press  — 
to  be  delivered  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  in  a  wide  circulation 
area. 

The  Press  will  be  circulated 
initially  in  Ellsworth,  Russell, 
Ellis,  Trego,  Lane  and  Scott 
counties.  The  Tribune’s  staff 
has  been  enlarged. 

Agents  and  carrier  systems 
have  been  established  in  the 
principal  communities  of  the 
area.  Rural  subscribers  will  re¬ 
ceive  copies  by  mail. 

The  Tribune’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  Ben  Emerson,  said  “The 
Press  will  reach  out  to  serve 
areas  that  are  now  a  part  of 
the  growing  Great  Bend  trade 
territory.  It  can  provide  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  area,  state, 
and  national  news,  with  special 
emphasis  on  sports  and  financial 
news.” 

The  Press  will  provide  the 
closing  prices  daily  on  500  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  listings. 

Steve  Blain,  a  graduate  of 
Fort  Hays  State  College  and  a 
former  Tribune  newsman,  has 
been  named  night  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Press.  Sports  edi¬ 
tor  Everett  Daves  has  been 
shifted  to  the  night  side  to  as¬ 
semble  local  sports  news  for 
both  editions. 


weapons  with  similar  rifling. 

Of  the  545  marshals  who  were 
on  the  campus  during  the  riots, 
367  carried  revolvers  of  this 
type.  The  report  said  that  all  of 
these  revolvers  were  examined 
with  negative  results. 

The  FBI  made  approximately 
1,100  ballistic  comparisons  in¬ 
volving  the  450  w'eapons  and 
also  examined  14  items  of  cloth¬ 
ing  from  the  bodies  of  the  two 
victims.  It  was  detennined  that 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
coat  wrom  by  the  reporter  had 
been  caused  by  a  shot  fired  from 
a  distance  of  less  than  one  foot. 

No  bullet  holes  were  found  in 
the  clothing  of  Mi'.  Gunter. 

The  FBI  also  examined  five 
.22  caliber  bullets  recovered 
from  the  doors  or  walls  in  the 
Lyceum  Building  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  campus. 
None  of  these  five  bullets  were 
fired  from  any  of  the  weapons 
submitted,  the  FBI  reported. 
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FBI  Says  MarshaVs  Gun 
Didn  H  Kill  Paul  Guihard 


HISS  AND  NIXON 


Broadcast  Freedom 
Put  on  Defensive 


The  Veterans’  Day  television 
documentary  in  which  Alger 
Hiss,  a  convicted  prejurer, 
voiced  his  views  of  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  put  the  fighters  for  freedom 
of  information  on  the  defensive. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  of  many  a  press 
skirmi.sh,  attempted  to  confine 
the  uprising  over  “The  Political 
Obituary  of  Richard  M.  Nixon’’ 
to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of 
broadcasting  news  and  com¬ 
ment. 

('.anccllalions  Kiduscd 

As  the  official  of  American 
Broadcasting  Company  —  vice- 
piesident  in  charge  of  news, 
special  events  and  public  affairs 
—  most  directly  held  responsible 
for  Howard  K.  Smith’s  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Hagerty  took  the 
brunt  of  the  barrage  of  angry 
viewers’  criticism  and  adver¬ 
tisers’  attempts  to  penalize  the 
network.  Former  President 
Ei.senhower’s  press  secretary 
flatly  rejected  the  demands  of 
two  major  advertisers  to  cancel 
their  contracts  for  sponsorship 
of  j)rograms  and  went  on  the  air 
himself  to  defend  the  Hiss  role 
in  what  was  designed  to  be  an 
objective  commentary. 

Howard  K.  Smith,  the  former 
CBS  commentator  who  came 
over  to  ABC  early  this  year,  has 
been  accorded  wide  latitude  in 
shaping  his  program  of  personal 
news  reporting  and  comment. 
His  sponsor  is  Nationwide  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Much  of  the 
heat  over  the  Hiss  affair  was 
generated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Nixon  show  had  been  substituted 
for  another  planned  for  Vet¬ 
erans’  Day  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  timing,  the  for¬ 
mer  Vice  Piesident  having  just 
announced  his  departure  from 
the  political  scene  following  his 
defeat  in  the  California  gov¬ 
ernorship  race. 

On  Mr.  Smith’s  program,  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Hiss,  w'ere  three  other 
persons  w'ho  have  figured  in  Mr. 
Nixon’s  own  review  of  his 
ciises:  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan;  Jerry  Voorhis,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  congressman  whom  Mr. 
Nixon  defeated;  and  Murray 
Chotiner,  Mr.  Nixon’s  campaign 
manager. 

Vi'hat  Hiss  Said 

The  transcript  shows  that 
this  is  what  Alger  Hiss  said 
about  Mr.  Nixon. 

“My  impression  of  him  as  an 
investigator  was  that  he  was 


less  interested  in  developing 
the  facts  objectively  than  in 
seeking  ways  of  making  a  pre¬ 
conceived  plan  appear  plausible. 
More  interested,  in  other  words, 
in  molding  appearances  to  a 
point  of  view  that  he  began 
with  than  in  objectively  develop¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

“This  feeling  grew  increas¬ 
ingly  throughout  the  hearings. 
I  sensed  it  fairly  early,  and  then 
became  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  as  the  hearings 
progressed.  Well,  I  think  he  was 
politically  carried  along. 
Whether  the  initial  motivation 
w’as  political,  I  certainly  don’t 
think  that  he  was  unaware  of 
the  political  boost,  the  political 
soaring  up  into  outer  space  that 
the  hearings  and  the  subsequent 
trial  provided  for  him. 

“He  has  called  the  whole 
.situation  his  first  crisis,  by 
w'hich  I  asume  he  means  his 
first  vaulting  into  a  major 
political  position.  No,  I  can’t 
but  feel  that  political  motiva¬ 
tion  played  a  very  real  part.’’ 

Asked  if  he  had  any  feelings 
of  hostility  toward  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  Hiss  replied: 

“I  don’t  think  I  have  any 
feelings  of  hostility.  I  don’t  have 
any  feelings  of  great  personal 
warmth  or  affection.  I  regard 
his  actions  as  motivated  by  am¬ 
bition,  by  per.sonal  self-serving, 
which  were  not  directed  at  me 
in  a  ho.stile  sense,  so  that  I  feel 
that  what  he  was  engaged  in 
was  something  beyond  his  scope 
and  size. 

“He  was  responding  to  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  this  country,  an  ugly 
period,  an  ugly  time,  and  riding 
it  rather  than  actually  creating 
it,  I  think.  If  it  hadn’t  been  Mr. 
Nixon,  perhaps  someone  else 
would  have  tried  to  jump  into 
the  situation  and  benefit  by  it." 

Minow  Sides  with  Hagerty 

Speaking  only  for  himself, 
Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  declared  he  agreed 
emphatically  with  Mr.  Hagerty’s 
statement  that  principles  of  a 
free  press  are  involved  in  the 
controversy.  He  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  program 
was  in  good  taste  was  one  for 
the  public  to  decide. 

Mr.  Minow’s  statement  fol¬ 
lows: 

“By  law.  Congress  wisely  pro¬ 
hibits  Government  censorship  of 
broadcasting.  The  sole  concern 
of  the  Government  under  the 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Nixon  to  Editors:  What  Does  Attack 
By  One  Convicted  Perjurer  Matter? 


Editors  of  about  a  dozen 
newspapers  around  the  country 
received  this  message  from  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  Nixon  last 
weekend : 

“As  I  begin  a  long-delayed 
vacation,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  recent  editorials,  and 
the  objective  news  coverage  of 
my  activities  during  the  16 
years  I  have  been  in  public  life. 

“As  I  finish  my  last  campaign 
for  public  office,  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  accorded  of  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  congressman,  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  and  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  for  eight 
years. 

“Looking  to  the  future,  I  hope 
that  my  voice  can  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  extend  the  kind  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans 


which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  enjoy. 

“What  few  disappointments 
have  been  my  lot  in  the  world 
of  politics  are  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  mountain-top  ex¬ 
periences  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  enjoy. 

“There  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  this  truth  than  the 
events  of  the  past  week.  What 
does  an  attack  by  one  convicted 
perjurer  mean  when  weighed  on 
the  scale  against  the  thousands 
of  wires  and  letters  from  patri¬ 
otic  Aniericans? 

“My  parting  advice  to  all 
those  contemplating  a  political 
career  is  simply  this:  It  is  not 
whether  we  win  or  lose  that 
counts,  but  whether  we  fight  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities  for  the 
cause  in  which  we  believe.” 


Hagerty  Against  Hiss, 

But  It  Was  a  News  Show 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
statement  Nov.  18  by  James  C. 
Hagerty,  ABC  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  news,  special  events 
and  public  affairs,  concerning 
the  appearance  of  Alger  Hiss  on 
a  network  show  Sunday,  Nov.  11. 

I  have  delayed  making  this 
statement  until  I  could  have  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the 
same  audience  who  watched  this 
program  last  Sunday. 

Much  has  been  said  this  week 
about  Howard  K.  Smith’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  last  Sunday  night  con¬ 
cerning  the  political  career  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

It  has  been  supported  by  many 
sincere  people.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sailed  by  many  others,  equally 
sincere.  Some  saw  it,  but  many 
more  who  protested  have  judged 
it  from  second  or  third  hand 
reports,  many  of  them  erroneous. 

Fundamental  Issue 

In  addition  to  the  program 
itself,  a  more  fundamental  issue, 
in  my  opinion,  is  presente<l.  That 
issue  deals  with  the  basic  Amer¬ 
ican  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  the  exchange  of  free 
ideas,  free  speech,  free  assent 
and  dissent. 

Let  me  first  briefly  discuss 
the  principal  charges  made 
against  the  program. 

Some  objected  because  it  re¬ 
placed  a  previously  announced 
program  on  “The  American 
Fighting  Man.”  But  Howard 
Smith’s  program  is  a  news  and 
commentary  program.  We  are  in 
the  news  business.  We  have  made 
substitutions  before.  We  made 


one  la.st  week.  We  will  make 
them  again  whenever  we  believe 
the  news  warrants.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  defeat  of  Richard 
Nixon  in  California  was  the 
main  story  of  the  week. 

Some  objected  to  the  title — 
“The  Political  Obituary  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon.”  It  was  based  on  Mr. 
Nixon’s  own  words  “This  is  my 
last  press  conference”  and  on 
statements  of  his  advisors  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  seek  elective  office  again. 
Some  thought  the  title  too 
harsh — that  it  was  a  personal 
affront.  No  affront  was  intended 
— the  title  was  selected  to  fit 
the  occasion  —  nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

‘No  Use  for  Him* 

And  finally,  many  have  as¬ 
sailed  us  for  including  Alger 
Hiss,  the  convicted  perjurer,  in 
the  program. 

Let’s  get  one  thing  straight — 
I’m  against  Hiss  and  everything 
he  stands  for.  I  have  no  use  for 
him — never  have  had,  and  never 
will  have. 

But,  that  doesn’t  alter  the 
fact  that  he  did  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  political  career 
of  Richard  Nixon. 

Perfectly  aware  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Hiss,  we  sought 
neither  to  glorify  him  nor  give 
him  a  forum  to  debate.  Repre¬ 
senting  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Nixon’s 
history,  it  seemed  natural  to  put 
him  on  the  program  in  historical 
context — visually  as  only  tele¬ 
vision  can.  We  couldn’t  ignore 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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ON  TRL4L  SINCE  MAY,  1961 


Springfield  Lawsuit 
Testimony  Complete 


Springfieu),  Mass. 

The  taking  of  testimony  was 
completed  this  week  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  brought  by  S.  I.  Newhouse 
of  New  York  to  remove  the 
present  officers  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  newspapers’  Pension 
Funds. 

Sitting  as  a  special  master  for 
Superior  Court,  Judge  George 
N.  Beauregard  has  conducted 
hearings  on  118  days  since  May, 
1961,  and  when  he  retires  to 
write  his  decision  he  will  have 
about  20,000  pages  of  testimony 
to  review  and  evaluate. 

The  litigants’  attorneys  will 
have  until  mid-March,  1963,  to 
prepare  their  requests  for  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  by  Judge  Beaure¬ 
gard. 

'Dedicated  Men’ 

On  the  defense  side  he  has 
heard  the  managerial  group  de¬ 
scribed  by  Judge  Arthur  T. 
Gar\'ey,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Republican  Company,  as 
“dedicated  men  who  would  not 
do  a  single  thing  that  would 
hurt  the  company  one  iota.” 

He  has  heard  Sidney  R.  Cook, 
treasurer  of  the  company  and 
financial  advisor  to  the  Pension 
Funds,  declare  he  has  always 
considered  it  “a  mistake”  for 
Mr.  Newhouse  to  go  around  the 
country  buying  up  new’spapers. 

“It  is  not  good  for  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Mr.  Cook  said  during  his 
18  days  on  the  stand. 

He  had  hopes  in  1960,  when 
Mr.  Newhouse  acquired  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest  in  the  Springfield 
Newspapers,  and  he  has  hopes 
now,  Mr.  Cook  said,  “that  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  Mr.  New¬ 
house  will  have  a  change  of 
heart  or  a  change  of  mind  in 
this  situation.” 

A  Newhouse  corporation, 
Newark  Ledger  Company,  is  the 
plaintiff  in  the  several  suits 
which  were  consolidated  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  taking  evidence.  The 
general  derivative  suit  is  very 
broad  in  scope  and  is  founded 
primarily  on  allegations  of  ex¬ 
cessive  contributions  by  the 
company  to  the  Pension  Funds, 
mismanagement,  waste,  diver¬ 
sion  of  corporate  assets,  and 
conflict  of  interest. 

Ownership  of  Shares 

More  than  13,000  pages  of 
testimony  were  recorded  in  the 
plaintiff’s  case  which  came  to 
an  end  last  April.  (E&P,  April 


14,  and  21,  1962.)  The  burden 
of  the  defense  has  rested  on 
Mr.  Cook,  who  was  identified  by 
four  of  the  fund  trustees,  some 
of  w’hom  are  also  officers  of  the 
Republican  Company,  as  the  key 
man  in  management  decisions 
and  fund  investments. 

The  Republican  Company,  in 
which  the  Newhouse  interests 
own  40%  of  the  stock,  has  two 
subsidiaries,  the  Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  Spring- 
field  Union  Publishing  Company, 
from  whose  earnings  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the 
Pension  Funds.  The  Newhouse 
company  paid  $25,000  a  share 
for  74  .shares  ($1,850,000)  owned 
by  a  group  of  cousins  of  the 
late  Sherman  H.  Bowles.  It  has 
been  brought  out  in  the  trial 
that  Mr.  Cook,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Pension  Funds,  had 


offered  to  buy  the  cousins’ 
shares.  A  price  of  $12,000  to 
$13,000  was  discussed.  The  Pen¬ 
sion  Funds  already  owned  23 
shares. 

The  Newhouse  group  also  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with 
members  of  Sherman  Bowles’ 
family — his  'widow  and  children 
— to  purchase  80  shares  which 
are  held  in  a  voting  trust  until 
1967.  Running  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  have  been  references  to 
the  family  receiving  about 
$29,000  a  share  ($2,320,000)  “if 
and  w'hen  they  deliver  the 
shares”  to  Mr.  Newhouse.  The 
price  was  set  at  $21,000  a  share 
with  interest  on  deposits  placed 
in  an  escrow  account. 

Judge  Garvey  and  Mr.  Cook, 
who  were  Mr.  Bowles’  closest 
associates  for  years  before  he 
died  in  1952,  said  Mr.  Bowles 
had  told  them  he  gave  the  stock 
to  the  Pension  Funds. 

There  are  more  than  300 
documents  entered  as  exhibits 
in  the  trial  but  a  certificate 
bearing  on  Mr.  Bowles’  stock 
ownership  is  not  among  them. 
Mr.  Cook  testified  it  was  “miss¬ 
ing”.  However,  he  declared  that. 
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GAGS  BY  SHAKESPEARE — Frank  Tyger's  "Gl  Shakespeare"  cartoons 
were  put  together  in  a  full  page  of  the  Trenton  (N,  J.)  Times  on 
Veteran's  Day.  Assistant  City  Editor  Robert  J.  Bailyn,  who  worked  with 
staff  artist  Tyger  on  the  feature,  said  a  lot  of  readers  met  the  Bard 
for  the  first  time  and  it  established  him  as  a  great  gagwriter. 
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on  Mr.  Bowles’  instructions  in 
1948,  the  employes’  beneficial 
funds  were  noted  as  the  ownere 
of  his  stock  interest  on  state¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Post  Office. 

Voting  Trust  Agreement 

After  Mr.  Bowdes  died,  Mr. 
Cook  and  others  w'ho  had  been 
active  in  the  management  com¬ 
promised  with  the  Bowles  family 
on  ownership  of  the  stock  by 
putting  it  into  a  voting  tru^ 
until  1967  and  then  offering  to 
extend  the  trust  for  30  years. 
Francis  H.  Bowles,  a  son,  was 
made  one  of  the  original  trus¬ 
tees.  The  agreement  never  was 
extended  because  two  members 
of  the  family  declined  to  go 
along  with  the  arrangement.  As 
part  of  the  voting  tru.st  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Bowles  family  was  to 
receive  $30,000  a  year  for  15 
years. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  had  always 
hoped  that  the  sons,  Francis 
and  John,  could  be  trained  for 
newspaper  w'ork.  The  voting 
trust,  Mr.  Cook  said,  was  “an 
equitable  solution  to  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation.” 

Four  pension  trustees  w'ould 
vote  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Republican  Company  to  elect 
their  own  designees  as  officers 
and  directors  of  the  company 
who,  in  turn,  would  elect  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies.  This  is  the 
picture  drawn  in  the  Newhouse 
complaint  which  alleges  that  the 
individuals  in  the  managerial 
bloc  secretly  and  despotically 
operated  the  company  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  shareholders. 

In  r>ompany’»  Best  Interests 

The  defendants  have  taken 
the  position  that  Mr.  New'house 
was  entitled  to  no  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  any  other  mi¬ 
nority  stockholder.  It  has  been 
brought  out  in  their  testimony 
that  the  Newhouse  people  de¬ 
clined  an  offer  of  management 
to  examine  some  of  the  company 
records  for  a  limited  time. 

Judge  Garvey,  who  began 
w'orking  in  the  mailroom  of  the 
newspapers  and  rose  to  become 
Mr.  Bowles’  legal  counsel,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  activities  of  the 
managers  since  1952  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  they  acted 
for  the  company’s  best  interests. 
In  his  view,  a  “forward-looking” 
management  was  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  Pension 
Funds  w’ith  their  provisions  for 
generous  benefits. 

Contracts  which  heads  of  the 
departments  have  with  the  com¬ 
pany  provide  for  full  salary, 
to  age  65,  plus  10  years  of  sal¬ 
ary  if  discharged  without  cause 
prior  to  retirement  age.  A.s  an 
example,  the  Newhouse  at¬ 
torney,  David  Burstein,  cited  the 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Wild  Scenes  Mark 
Liege  Murder  Trial 

By  Edwin  Roth 


I  Liege,  Belp^ium 

With  a  sweeping  gesture,  a 
black-robed  defense  attorney  in 
what  will  become  known  as  “The 
Liege  Trial”  pointed  at  the  news 
correspondents  packed  in  20 
rows  of  benches  and  on  the  floor, 
and  at  some  30  photoprraphers. 
“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he 
cried  dramatically,  “you  see  that 
i  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are 
■  on  you,  and  on  your  decision!” 
I  As  the  world  now  knows,  12 
jurors,  all  of  them  middle-aged 
men,  acquitted  the  flve  defend¬ 
ants  who  were  charged  with 
murdering  the  seven-days-old 
“Thalidomide  baby”  Corinne 
Vandeput.  Because  baby 
Corinne’s  mother  Suzanne  Van¬ 
deput  took  the  drug  during  the 
early  stages  of  her  pregnancy, 
Corinne  was  bom  without  arms, 
with  badly  deformed  feet  and 
with  other  deformities. 

The  physician  who  had  given 
Suzanne  Vandeput  the  Thalido¬ 
mide,  33-year-old  Dr.  Jacques 
Casters,  prescribed  the  brabitu- 
rate  to  kill  the  deformed  baby; 

I  25-year-old  Suzanne  Vandeput 
t  mixed  it  with  milk  and  fed  it  to 
her  deformed  daughter ;  her 
mother,  her  elder  sister  and  her 
husband  helped  and  condoned. 
All  admitted  everything — and 
all  were  acquitted. 

Their  immensely  dramatic, 
tear-flooded  trial  which  lasted 
six  days  reached  a  crescendo  of 
[  hysteria  far  exceeding  the  wild- 
I  est  Hollywood  courtroom  movie 
you  ever  saw. 

.Applau!«e,  Groans,  Whistles 

Throughout  every  session, 
some  800  spectators  stood  packed 
tightly  together  at  the  back  and 
half-way  down  the  huge  court- 
•  room,  divided  from  the  press 
seats  by  a  low  iron  barrier  and 
a  cordon  of  gendarmes  in  very 
operatic-looking  gala  uniforms. 
They  underlined  the  trial  with 
apj)lause  for  the  defendants, 
loud  groans,  hisses  or  derisive 
whistles  for  the  prosecutor  and 
the  prosecution  witnesses. 

At  the  press  tables,  there  was 
hardly  enough  room  to  write. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of 
evf-ry  session  and  during  every 
recess,  powerful  floodlights  were 
turned  on  and  blazed  theatric¬ 
ally  on  the  defendants,  so  that 
photographers  could  take  pic¬ 
tures.  Lawyers  posed  for  close- 
i  U])-  with  open  mouths  and  dra- 
nic'iiic  gestures. 

I'residing  Judge  Trousse  had 
forbidden  pictures  while  the 


trial  was  proceeding,  but  all 
photographers  ignored  this 
ruling.  Even  when  the  glaring 
floodlights  were  turned  off,  the 
court’s  ordinary  lighting  was 
good  enough  for  fast  films — and 
cameras  clicked  all  the  time. 

There  was  no  press  room  in¬ 
side  the  court  building,  but  the 
nearby  post  office  became  an 
international  press  center.  Here, 
the  local  population  could  watch 
us  type  out  stories  at  tables 
specially  put  in  for  us. 

‘Trial  by  Newspapers’ 

The  three  Liege  newspapers, 
which  had  campaigned  for  the 
defendants’  acquittal,  worked 
very  hard  to  impress  the  jurors. 
As  the  jurors  went  home  each 
evening,  they  could  read  these 
newspapers,  and  their  family 
and  their  friends  told  them  what 
they  should  do. 

On  the  trial’s  last  morning,  all 
three  Liege  newspapers,  and  the 
Paris  France-Soir  which  is  sold 
in  the  streets  of  Liege,  front¬ 
paged  the  pictures  and  names  of 
the  jurors.  Beneath  that,  the 
Liege  newspaper  La  Wallonie 
splashed  in  enormous  block- 
letters  this  final  plea  by  a  de¬ 
fense  attorney:  “If  you  convict 
— what  will  you  say  to  your 
wife,  to  your  family,  to  your 
friends?” 

In  the  same  newspapers,  the 
jurors — with  their  pictures  and 
names  front-paged — could  also 
read  that  extra  gendarmes  and 
water-throwers  had  been  brought 
into  Liege  in  case  a  conviction 
triggered  off  riots.  They  had 
read  and  heard  before  that  the 
Liege  gynecologist.  Dr.  Edouard 
Weerts,  whose  telephone  call  to 
the  police  had  caused  the  trial, 
had  his  windows  sma.shed  and 
was  under  constant  police  pro¬ 
tection. 

Even  more  people  than  before 
crowded  courtroom  and  corri¬ 
dors  on  the  final  day.  During 
the  trial’s  last  minutes.  Dr. 
Casters’  pretty  young  wife  burst 
into  tears  when  a  defense  attor¬ 
ney  said  her  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  Nazis  after  being 
deported  to  Germany.  While  the 
spectators  were  in  uproar,  some 
photographers  rushed  forward 
and  took  pictures  of  her  weep¬ 
ing.  Judge  Trousse  shouted:  “I 
have  repeatedly  ordered  you  not 
to  photograph  moments  of  dis¬ 
tress.  Gendarmes  —  expel  all 
photographers!”  But  the  court 
was  too  crowded  for  the  gen¬ 
darmes  to  obey  this  order. 


While  the  jurors  were  deliber¬ 
ating,  Judge  Trousse  returned  to 
the  courtroom  and  again  ordered 
the  gendarmes  to  expel  the 
cameramen.  “You  broke  my  rule, 
so  you  must  go  out”  he  told  the 
photographers  angrily.  This 
time,  they  were  expelled  by 
force. 

Almost  a  thousand  spectators 
and  all  the  correspondents 
waited  in  the  courtroom  for  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutes.  On  the 
square  outside  the  courtlouse, 
a  huge  crowd  chanted:  “Acqtiit- 
tement!  Acquittement!  Acquitte- 
ment!" 

Set  to  Jump 

Belgian  newsmen  knowing 
Liege  and  its  citizens  advised 
foreign  reporters  to  join  them 
in  jumping  out  of  the  windows 
if  the  verdict  was  “Guilty.”  They 
insisted  that  a  jump  from  the 
first  story  into  the  closed  yard 
would  be  far  less  dangerous 
than  what  would  happen  inside 
the  court  building  if  the  specta¬ 
tors  fought  the  gendarmes  and 
smashed  up  the  place. 

In  Belgian  courts,  the  defend¬ 
ants  are  never  present  when  the 
jury  gives  its  verdict,  but  are 
brought  back  into  court  only 
afterwards  for  sentencing  or 
formal  liberation.  As  soon  as  the 
jurors  had  announced  the  five 
defendants’  complete  acquittal, 
wild  cheering  and  clapping  ex¬ 
ploded  among  the  spectators. 
“Expel  the  public”  shouted 
Judge  Trousse  to  the  gendarmes, 
and  he  left  the  courtroom. 

While  the  spectators  were 
being  pushed  out,  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  moviemen  returned 
through  other  doors,  and  were 
again  forcibly  ejected.  By  mis¬ 
take,  two  gendarmes  grabbed  a 
camera-less  reporter.  When  he 
resisted,  they  hit  him.  He  hit 
back — and  a  wild  fight  broke  out, 
while  the  angry  gendarmes  were 
booed  by  the  newsmen,  and 
photographers  took  pictures. 

The  horrified  gendarmerie 
commander,  seeing  that  pictures 
were  being  taken  of  the  scene, 
called  off  his  men  and  apoligized 
to  the  reporter. 

All  this  happened  in  a  duly 
constituted  law  court — as  part 
of  a  trial  for  murder. 

Only  after  half  an  hour  was 
order  restored,  and  the  five  de¬ 
fendants  were  brought  back  into 
court.  A  few  photographers  had 
succeeded  in  hiding  their  cam¬ 
eras  from  the  gendarmes,  and 
photographed  the  moment  of 
liberation. 

In  the  advocates’  restaurant 
below  the  courtroom,  floodlights 
blazed  and  even  Judge  Trousse 
held  a  news  conference.  Micro¬ 
phones  were  thrust  before  him, 
and  he  beamed  as  he  declared: 
“I  am  delighted  about  the  ver¬ 
dict.  Justice  has  been  done.” 


Mrs.  Butler 
Buys  Buffalo 
News  Stock 

BUFFAIiO,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler  now 
owns  100%  of  the  stock  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  Inc. 

Her  purchase  of  the  40%  in¬ 
terest  held  by  a  cousin,  Mrs. 
Kent  S.  McKinley  of  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  was  announced  this  week. 
The  transaction  was  negotiated 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
media  broker. 

The  corporation  publishes  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  a  six- 
day  newspaper,  and  operates 
WBEN  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  The  price  paid  for  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  shares  was  reported  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  million. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  her  husband  estab¬ 
lished  the  Sarasota  News,  They 
sold  it  early  this  year  to  Murray 
C.  Hotchkiss  and  his  son,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  McKinley  is  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Edward  H.  Butler 
Sr.,  founder  of  the  Buffalo  News, 
who  died  in  1914.  Following  the 
death  of  Edward  H.  Butler  Jr. 
in  1956,  Mrs.  Butler  became 
president  of  the  News  as  ma¬ 
jority  owner.  Her  husband  had 
been  editor  and  publisher  from 
1914  to  1956.  Mrs.  Butler’s  son- 
in-law,  James  H.  Righter,  is 
now  publisher  and  Alfred  H. 
Kitchhofer  is  editor. 

In  announcing  her  acquisition 
of  full  ownership,  Mrs.  Butler 
said : 

“The  operation  and  policy  of 
the  News  and  its  stations  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  change 
of  stock  ownership.  We  look 
forw'ard  to  continued  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  Buf¬ 
falo  and  the  Niagara  Frontier, 
an  area  clearly  marked  for 
grow'th  in  its  industry  and  its 
culture.” 

Editor  Appointed 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

With  the  retirement  of  Roy 
L.  Bangsberg  after  a  42-year 
span  with  the  La  Crosse  Trib¬ 
une,  Sanford  Goltz,  49,  will 
become  editor.  Mr.  Goltz  has 
been  eilitor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
at  Madison  since  1958.  Both 
papers  are  in  the  Lee  Group. 

• 

Kenny  in  Miami 

Matthew  T.  Kenny,  former 
United  Press  International 
bureau  manager  in  Havana,  has 
been  assigned  to  head  expanded 
UPI  coverage  of  Cuban  and 
Latin  American  news  in  Miami. 
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City  Editor  at  Leisure 
— In  a  Book  Jacket 


By  Philip  D.  Ungerer 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“For  eight  years  of  my  life 
I  hav'e  worked  ‘on  the  river.’ 
From  the  back  windows  of  this 
newspaper,  I  have  watched  the 
changing  moods  of  the  Genesee. 

I  have  seen  it,  a  puny  thing  in 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  barely 
covering  its  stony  bed.  I  have 
watched  it  in  the  spring,  a 
raging  giant,  tossing  great  cakes 
of  ice  on  its  turgid  crest. 

“I  knew  vaguely  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  far  Pennsylvania 
hills  the  broad  river  had  its 
beginning  in  a  little  spring.  I 
became  curious  about  that  spring 
and  about  the  countryside  that 
lay  between  it  and  the  big,  blue 
lake  at  the  city’s  northern  gate, 
and  about  the  people  who  lived 
along  the  riv'er’s  banks. 

“So  I  resolved  to  go  and  see 
for  myself.” 

It  was  almost  20  years  ago 
that  Arch  Merrill  wrote  those 
words  at  the  beginning  of  “A 
River  Ramble,  Saga  of  the 
Genesee  Valley.”  In  the  years 
since,  words  have  come  from  his 
battered  typewriter  at  the  rate 
of  a  book  a  year  and  the  man 
who  was  for  20  years  night  city 
editor  of  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  has  gained  a  solid  niche  in 
up-state  New  York  as  an  undis¬ 
puted  authority  on  the  folklore 
and  mores  of  an  area  that  was 
filled  with  settlements  and  towns 
and  characters  when  Chicago 
had  barely  emerged  from  its 
swamp  and  civilization  ended  at 
the  Allegheny  River. 

Characters  and  Towns 

From  his  20  books  have  come 
stories  of  the  famous  and  in¬ 
famous  who  molded  history  and 
the  characters  who  merely  added 
a  dab  of  color  to  it.  His  chapters 
have  chronicled  the  history  of 
towns  with  the  picturesque 
names  of  Albion  and  Medina, 
Palmyra  and  Macedon,  Wells- 
ville  and  Penn  Yan,  and,  of 
course,  Rochester,  lying  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

There  are  stories  of  George 
Eastman  and  Aviator  Glenn 
Curtis,  of  Naturalist  Carl 
Akeley  and  the  notorious  “Red 
Emma”  Goldman,  “queen”  of 
the  anarchists;  of  the  Fox 
Sisters,  whose  educated  toes 
“cracked”  loud  enough  to  found 
the  Spiritualist  Church;  of  the 
Seven  Sutherland  Sisters,  who 
claimed  to  have  the  longest  hair 
in  the  world. 

They  and  the  hundreds  of 


others  who  people  Merrill’s  books 
had  one  common  bond:  Their 
roots  lay  deep  in  the  lovely, 
rolling  landscape,  flecked  with 
dozens  of  lakes  and  tied  with  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  Genesee 
River,  that  is  Upstate  New 
York. 

For  most  of  his  newspapering 
days,  Archie  Hayes  Merrill  was 
tied  to  the  D&C’s  night  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair,  a  job  universally 
considered  to  be  burdensome 
with  routine,  rasping  on  the 
nerves,  and  generally  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  tranquility  that 
would  permit  an  excursion  into 
belle  lettres. 

‘Tramp’  Writer 

But  during  those  years,  while 
fellow  staffers  dozed  away  the 
mornings  and  early  afternoons, 
Merrill  was  tramping  through 
the  region,  tracking  down  old 
stories,  discovering  new  ones, 
seeing  first-hand  the  sites  of 
history. 

“Tramping”  is  an  apt  word, 
since  Merrill  never  has  driven 
an  automobile.  His  principal 
means  of  transportation  have 
been,  in  order  of  preference,  his 
wife,  Kay,  the  family  chauffeur; 
his  thumb,  and  his  feet.  Merrill 
claims  to  have  walked  almost 
the  entire  130  miles  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Genesee  to 
Rochester  in  the  course  of 
gathering  material  for  his  first 
book.  Now  68,  he’s  walking  less 
and  enjoying  it  more. 

For  the  last  year,  he’s  been  an 
editorial  writer,  having  relin- 
guished  the  more  demanding 
post  he  held  for  so  many  years. 
During  those  years,  though,  he 
held  to  a  ritual  that  staffers 
came  to  expect. 

Knows  His  Region 

Every  evening,  at  6:50  he’d 
come  walking  into  the  city  room, 
a  slender  man  with  a  paunch, 
hat  tilted  jauntily  on  a  dome 
that  long  since  had  surrendered 
all  but  a  hint  of  hair.  Under 
his  arm  would  be  a  battered 
briefcase,  tied  with  a  string  and 
crammed  with  notes  and  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  latest  book. 

Once  in  his  chair  at  7,  he’d 
place  the  briefcase  at  his  left 
hand  and  proceed  to  dump 
cigarettes,  cigarette  holder,  ci¬ 
gars,  pipe  and  tobacco  on  the 
desk  top.  All  evening,  as  he 
shoehorned  the  day’s  copy  into 
the  dummies  and  handled  as¬ 
signments,  he’d  clamp  tightly  on 


Arch  Merrill  and  his  20  books. 


the  cigar  holder  and  then  the 
pipe  stem,  sandwiching  in  an 
occasional  cigar. 

The  Quiet  One 

New  reporters  were  awed  by 
his  gruff  manner  and  his  quick¬ 
ness  to  catch  an  error.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  most  minute 
detail  of  the  city  and  region  at 
instant  command  and  he  was 
neither  screamer  nor  ranter  and 
this  seemed  to  add  to  his  image. 
Like  the  tall,  silent  Western  law¬ 
man;  you  had  to  watch  out  for 
those  quiet  ones. 

And  bylines.  The  new  reporter 
soon  concluded  that  he  would 
languish  in  anonymity  forever, 
known  as  a  reporter  only  to  his 
family  and  friends — and  his 
friends  soon  began  to  have  their 
doubts. 

But  then,  as  you  grew  to  know 
the  man,  there  were  evenings 
between  the  mail  edition  and 
the  final  in  a  nearby  establish¬ 
ment  when  flashes  of  kindliness 
and  wit  would  appear ;  never  the 
sort  of  humor  that  would  bring 
a  guffaw,  but,  instead,  a  smile 
or  quick  chuckle.  There  was  good 
talk  and  from  him  you  learned 
what  it  took  to  be  a  good  news¬ 
paperman.  Seldom  did  a  staffer 
hear  words  of  praise  to  his  face 
for  a  job  well  done,  but  during 
that  hour  or  so  away  from  his 
desk.  Arch  Merrill  always 
.seemed  to  mention  someone  with 
“he’s  a  good  man”  or  “he’s  a 
real  pro.”  Never  mind  that  the 
object  of  the  words  never  was 
there. 

When  the  last  edition  had 
gone  to  press  and  early  morning 
quiet  had  come,  Merrill  would 
rise  from  the  desk,  take  his 
briefcase,  and  head  for  the 
library.  Therehe  would  pore  over 


musty  files,  gathering  grist  for 
his  literary  mill. 

Every  autumn,  a  new  book 
would  appear.  After  “River 
Ramble”  came  “The  Lakes  Coun¬ 
try,”  “The  Ridge,”  “The  Tow- 
path,”  and  “Rochester  Sketch¬ 
book.”  Then  “Stagecoach 
Towns,”  “Tomahawks  and  Old 
Lace,”  “Land  of  the  Senecas,” 
“Upstate  Echoes,”  and  “Slim 
Fingers  Beckon.”  “Shadows  on 
the  Wall”  followed  and  then 
“Southern  Tier,  Vols.  1  and  2,” 
“The  White  Woman  and  Her 
Valley,”  “Goodly  Heritage,” 
“Pioneer  Profiles,”  “Bloomers 
and  Bugles,”  “Gaslights  and 
Gingerbread,”  “Fame  in  Our 
Time,”  and  “Down  the  Lore 
Lane.” 

Sunday  Prodwlion 

And  each  Sunday,  he  wrote 
(and  still  writes)  a  feature  for 
the  D&C,  using  material  he 
gathers  on  his  wanderings.  “I’ve 
missed  very  few  Sundays,”  he 
says  with  pride. 

He’s  been  cited  by  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  man  whose  writing  “is 
not  austere,  ponderous,  docu¬ 
mented  history,  rather  it  is  inti¬ 
mate,  gossipy,  folk-lorish.”  In 
1953,  he  was  made  a  fellow'  of 
the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  citation,  in 
part,  read:  “For  his  reportorial 
skill,  his  ability  to  use  words 
well,  and  his  sense  of  history 
and  folklore  which  have  enabled 
him  to  wrrite  dozens  of  fascin¬ 
ating  tales  of  regional  history, 
extensively  covering  our  state 
from  Lake  Ontario’s  beaches  to 
the  Southern  Tier.” 

The  D&C  now  is  quartered  in 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Beer  Flows  to  Daily  From  tv  Channels 


Beer  advertising  flowed  into 
the  columns  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch  and  Portsmouth  Star 
from  tv  channels  this  year. 

The  flow  proved  a  point  made 
by  Maurice  Bennett,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  news¬ 
papers  in  an  address  before  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  He  said  that 
newspapers  can,  if  they  try,  sell 
as  hard  as  tv. 

When  it  was  shown  to  brewers 
that  newspapers  had  produced 
more  sales  than  tv,  the  Norfolk 
dailies  made  a  gain  in  beer  ads 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  that  was  more  than  was 
carried  for  the  whole  of  1961. 
The  gain  was  better  than  154,- 
169  lines,  or  about  $90,000,  or 
a  nine  months  total  of  280,822 
lines  or  nearly  $150,000. 

Challenge  tv 

“Nearly  two  years  ago  we 
decided  that  if  newspapers  were 
to  maintain  themselves  as  the 
number  one  ad  medium,  we 
would  have  to  challenge  tv’s 
success  in  selling  their  medium.” 
(E&P,  July  29,  ’61,  page  11)  Mr. 
Bennett  said.  “Remember  we 
own  the  big  tv  station  (WTAR- 
tv)  in  Norfolk.  This  meant  that 
we  had  to  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  all  media  facts,  and  that 
meant  the  sales  produced  as  well 
as  the  linage  carried  or  the  time 
sold. 

“We  discovered  that  many  a 
newspaper  was  down  in  its  cups 
as  1961  got  underway  in  the 
beer  classification.  Edwin  Fein, 
head  of  the  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  examined  two- 
year  periods  (1959  and  1960)  of 
beer  advertising  expenditures. 
Newspapers  lost  dollars  while  tv 
gained.” 

Mr.  Bennett  quoted  Mr.  Fein 
as  finding:  “While  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  had  more  than  doubled, 
with  the  increase  going  into  tv, 
sales  had  by  no  means  been 
comparable.” 

“While  population  was  up 
14%  and  ad  budgets  up  188%, 
sales  were  only  up  one  and  a 
quarter  percent,”  Mr.  Bennett 
continued.  “We  found  that  from 
1933  until  1948  newspapers  had 
had  the  major  responsibility  for 
selling  beer.  We,  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation,  had  in¬ 
creased  per  capita  consumption 
from  zero  gallons  in  1933  when 
prohibition  was  repealed  to  18.4 
gallons  in  1946  and  18.6  gallons 
in  1948.  From  this  time  on,  with 
bre  vers  putting  their  dollars  in 
tv,  per  capita  sales  dropped 
year  after  year,  until  in  1960 
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sales  were  only  15.6  gallons  per 
capita. 


“W’^e  had  our  facts.  We  knew 
that  tv  had  not  produced  for 
brewers.  The  record  showed  that 
new’spapers  had  done  a  terrific 
job  before  the  advent  of  tv. 

“We  knew  that  people  liked, 
wanted,  and  read  ads  in  news¬ 
papers,  that  newspaper  reading 
has  increased  since  tv. 

“So  we  built  a  visual  presen¬ 
tation.  We  put  the  facts  down 
on  paper.  We  looked  at  all  the 
media  facts,  and  those  include 
the  sales  that  each  medium 
produced.” 

The  presentation  thus  pre¬ 
pared  was  entitled  “What  Has 
Happened  to  Beer  Sales  and  Ad 
Costs.”  More  than  1,000  copies 
have  so  far  been  requested  by 
brewers,  ad  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Bennett  said.  Mr. 
Keefe  made  the  presentation  to 
the  ad  people  of  every  brewery 
having  distribution  in  Norfolk. 

“What  has  been  the  result? 
Can  one  newspaper  change  a 
trend?,”  Mr.  Bennett  continued. 

The  Record 

“Well,  we  think  that  maybe 
we  might  be  doing  just  that. 
This  is  the  record:  beginning  in 
mid-1961,  and  daring  to  con¬ 
front  brewers  with  the  fact  that 
‘advertising  does  have  as  its 
prime  function  the  sale  of  more 
of  the  product  that’s  advertised’ 
we  finished  the  year  with  a  gain 
of  more  than  51,000  lines,  over¬ 
coming  two  campaigns  that  ran 
in  1960  (Old  Milwaukee  with 
56,000  lines  and  Hamms  with 
53,000  lines)  neither  of  which 
were  active  in  newspapers  in 
1961. 

“Media  Records  reports  that 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1962, 
our  newspapers  show  a  gain  of 
better  than  154,169  lines,  again 
that  is  more  than  we  carried 
during  this  period  last  year. 

Claims  Largest  Gain 

“Our  own  independent  survey 
of  MR  figures  shows  that  this 
is,  by  far,  the  largest  gain  en¬ 
joyed  by  any  newspaper  in  the 
country.  And  we  are  carrying 
the  second  largest  volume  of 
beer  linage  in  the  nation.  Only 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  newspapers 
exceed  us.  Richmond  has  its  own 
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Maurice  Bennett 

local  Richbraw  beer  that  has 
always  been  an  extremely  heavy 
newspaper  advertiser.  Deduct 
their  linage  and  the  Norfolk 
newspapers  would  lead  the  na¬ 
tion  in  beer  linage  by  a  healthy 
margin. 

“Can  newspapers  sell  as  hard 
as  tv?  We  think  they  can  in  the 
beer  classification.” 

Auto  Linage  Cain 

Mr.  Bennett  also  told  how  the 
Norfolk  newspapers  had  been 
able  to  increase  its  automobile 
linage  by  merchandising  its  “in¬ 
paper”  auto  promotion.  The 
promotion  was  for  a  November 
auto  show,  which,  Mr.  Bennett 
pointed  out,  usually  only  results 
in  switch  copy,  and  not  much 
additional  money  in  the  till.  A 
letter  went  to  all  factories  with 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  show,  a  pre¬ 
print  of  the  cover  of  the  special 
section,  and  a  preprint  of  the 
supporting  promotion. 

“All  this  was  routine,”  Mr. 
Bennett  admitted.  “But  we 
stressed  to  factories  and  local 
dealers  that  our  special  in-paper 
promotion  would  be  the  strong¬ 
est  any  newspaper  had  ever  run 
for  the  automotive  industry.” 

The  scope  of  this  promotion 
was  dramatized  in  a  four-page 
folder  which  had  a  picture  of 
Peter  Bush,  ad  director  of  the 
Norfolk  papers,  on  the  cover, 
saying:  “I  bet  you’ll  agree!” 

“Inside,  we  explained  that  we 


would  run  during  the  first  11 
days  of  January,  32  four-column 
by  105  line  ads  featuring  each  of 
the  32-American-made  automo¬ 
biles  sold  in  our  market,”  Mr. 
Bennett  explained. 

“Here  we  were  tapping  tv’s 
favorite  trick  —  talking  about 
accumulative  readership.  We 
harked  back  to  Starch  studies, 
and  also  Leo  Bogart’s  study  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  that  showed  that  the 
same  ad  repeated  13  times,  if  it 
had  a  reasonably  high  noting 
score,  would  during  13  weeks 
reach  nearly  all  the  readers  of 
a  specific  newspaper. 

Point  Made  Sense 

“That  was  a  point  that  made 
sense.  We  reproduced  one  of  the 
ads  in  the  series  and  backed  up 
the  logic  of  our  thinking  with  a 
reprint  of  the  story  of  Bureau 
President  Charles  T.  Lipscomb’s 
presentation  of  the  Bureau  study 
‘The  Daily  Newspaper  and  its 
Readers.’  This,  as  you  know, 
pointed  out  the  interest  news¬ 
paper  readers  have  in  newspaper 
auto  ads.” 

For  the  32  ads,  the  same  girl 
model  was  used  in  different 
poses.  In  each  picture  she  wore 
a  different  fashion  costume  sup¬ 
plied  by  local  fashion  shops  that 
were  given  credit  lines.  Each  ad 
had  the  same  headline:  “Where 
can  you  find  all  the  facts  about 
the  new  1962  automobiles?” 

“In  all  our  promotion  we 
talked  to  people,”  Mr.  Bennett 
said.  “We  begin  with  the  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  that  they  want 
ads  in  newspapers  and  proceed 
to  show  how  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  help  them  even  more 
than  they  might  realize.  The 
copy  in  our  auto  campaign 
stressed  that  the  ads  in  the 
daily  newspapers  could  best 
bring  auto  information  to  news¬ 
paper  readers. 

“What  was  the  result? 

65,99.$-Line  Gain 

“During  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  we  have  shown  a 
gain  of  65,993  lines  of  new  car 
factory  linage,  not  including 
retail  or  classified  .  .  . 

“During  the  first  11  days  of 
January,  we  built  up  enough 
momentum  to  carry  us  until  it 
was  time  for  the  1963  model 
announcements.  Our  early  1962 
promotion  was  strong  enough  to 
give  us  a  sizeable  gain  against 
last  year  and  against  tv.  We’ve 
carried  more  than  601,000  lines 
of  new  car  general  advertising. 

“Can  newspapers  sell  as  hard 
as  tv? 

“We  think  so  in  the  auto  clas- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Human  Equation  Key 
To  Use  of  Computer 


While  computers  perform  a 
valuable  ser\'ice  for  media,  they 
will  never  replace  the  human 
equation  required  in  making 
final  media  selections. 

That  was  the  consensus  last 
week  of  a  four-man  panel  dis¬ 
cussing  computer  technology  and 
the  future  of  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  Eastern  Annual 
Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  New  York. 

All  four  panelists  stressed  the 
need  for  “far  more  and  far  more 
accurate”  market  and  media 
data  than  is  now  available,  and 
emphasized  that  when  you  feed 
nonsense  into  one  end  of  the 
machine  you  get  nonsense  out 
of  the  other  end. 

The  panel,  presided  over  by 
Joseph  St.  Georges,  senior  media 
director  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  was  composed  of:  Thomas 
A.  Wright,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media,  Leo  Burnett 
Company,  Inc.;  A.  C.  DePierro, 
media  director,  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard,  Inc. ;  Hertert  Manel- 
oveg,  media  director.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. ; 
and  Bernard  Kanner,  manager 
of  media,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Reliable  Data  Needed 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  to  be 
really  useful  in  handling  com¬ 
plex  media  problems,  the  ma¬ 
chines  need  reliable  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  actual  exposure 
of  advertising  to  real  individ¬ 
uals  in  real  households.  He 
termed  computers  “marvelous 
machines”  that  offer  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  for  streamlining 
agency  operation  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  clients’  adver¬ 
tising.  “But,”  he  said,  “success¬ 
ful  use  of  these  machines  de¬ 
pends  upon  intelligent,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  experienced  people.” 

Mr.  Wright  showed  how  his 
agency  used  the  computer  in 
deciding  to  employ  broadcast 
media  for  a  client.  He  noted  that 
“what  has  been  accomplished 
in  completely  automating  the 
broadcast  area  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  housekeeping 
functions  of  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  buying,  contract  prepara¬ 
tion,  schedule  printing  and,  of 
course,  the  normal  accounting 
procedures  that  logically  follow.” 

Linear  Programing 

Mr.  Maneloveg  told  of  BBDO’s 
use  of  computers  with  its  Linear 
Programing  system  for  “Maxi¬ 
mizing  advertising  weight 
against  our  customers,  not 


against  people.” 

He  said  that  by  putting  avail¬ 
able  information  on  total  audi¬ 
ences,  readership,  marketing 
data  and  the  like  into  BBDO’s 
computer,  “we  can  now  inform 
media  and  research  organiza¬ 
tions  that  we’re  interested  in 
new  and  basic  research,  not 
repeats  of  the  old  information 
that  we  already  have  or  can 
easily  revise  and  update.  An¬ 
other  Politz  total  audience  study, 
for  the  three  large  weeklies, 
another  Nielsen  rating  report, 
another  updating  of  sheer  audi¬ 
ence  information  is  not  what 
we  are  seeking.” 

Mr.  Maneloveg  continued : 
“Rather,  we  now  inform  media 
that  a  total  audience  figure  is 
not  enough,  that  factual  infor¬ 
mation  of  that  audience  by  the 
demographic  and  geographic 
characteristics  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  clients  and  to  all 
clients  is  what  we  are  seeking. 

Audience  of  Media 

“We  aim  to  place  our  weight 
where  our  business  is  and  we 
now  know  more  about  where 
that  business  is.  The  media  man 
must  know  more  about  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  media  that  he  is 
working  with,  as  well.  In  addi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Maneloveg  went  on, 
“we  are  placing  into  the  opera¬ 
tion  our  best  judgments  as  to 
the  values  and  impacts  of  one 
medium  vis  a  vis  another.  What 
we  need  desperately  is  new  in¬ 
formation,  reliable  information, 
on  ways  of  better  determining 
impact  and  judgment  values  of 
new  research.  Give  us  this  in¬ 
formation  and  we  will  see  to  it 
that  it  is  utilized  by  the  buyer 
and  the  planner. 

“We  are  still  buying  on  quali¬ 
tative  judgments  and  we  always 
will,  but  now  we  are  quantifying 
those  judgments.  If  the  medium 
can  prove  that  we  are  wrong  in 
those  quantifications,  excellent! 
This  is  a  great  step  forward. 

“But  it’s  no  step  forward,” 
Mr.  Maneloveg  said,  “if  one 
insists  on  keeping  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  judgment  intact  and 
merely  pouting  and  saying,  ‘I 
just  know  that  A  is  better  than 
B.’  We  may  agree,  but  all  we’re 
asking  is  how  much  better.  Tell 
us  how  much  and  we’ll  use  it  as 
input  for  the  computer.  But  its 
ultimate  aim  is  better  planning, 
whatever  method  we  use,  com¬ 
puter  or  manually.” 

The  subject  of  simulation  was 
covered  by  Benton  &  Bowles’ 
Kanner  who  said  the  objective 
of  simulation  in  computer  tech¬ 


nology  is  to  analyze  reach  and 
frequency  of  media. 

“Given  a  media  schedule,”  Mr. 
Kanner  explained,  “this  process 
will  tell  you  who  is  being 
reached  and  how  many  times. 
To  obtain  these  data,  simulation 
utilizes  a  sample  of  imaginary 
individuals  representing  the 
total  U.S.  population  through 
months  of  media  exposure.” 

He  said  that  input  fed  to  the 
computer  might  be  a  sample  of 
2,944  imaginary  individuals  dis¬ 
tributed  by  age,  sex,  region, 
education,  family  size  and  “other 
demographic  data”  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  occur  wdthin 
the  actual  population. 

Mr.  Kanner  pointed  out  that 
input  also  includes  media  habits 
and  product  buying  habits,  and 
that  the  probability  of  each 
individual  being  exposed  to 
media  is  assigned — based  on 
broadcast  ratings,  magazine  and 
newspaper  audience  studies,  cen¬ 
sus  data,  etc. 

“The  probabilities  govern 
whether  each  individual  is  in 
fact  exposed,”  he  said.  “If  ex¬ 
posed,  there  are  further  prob¬ 
abilities  wffiich  assign  the  par¬ 
ticular  medium  and  the  vehicle 
within  the  medium.  If  the  ve¬ 
hicle  to  which  the  individual  is 
exposed  is  included  in  the  media 
schedule  then  that  individual 
has  been  reached. 

Mr.  DePierro  detailed  how  his 
agency  used  data  processing  in 
setting  up  American  Motor’s 
heavy  newspaper  campaign  for 
Rambler  (E&P,  Nov.  17,  page 
18). 

Voluntary  Ceiling 

The  view  that  the  advertising 
industry  is  faced  with  the  alter¬ 
native  of  accepting  a  ceiling  on 
total  advertising  volume,  or  con¬ 
senting  to  a  ceiling  on  adver¬ 
tising’s  noise  level,  was  advanced 
by  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president 
and  chairman  of  Interpublic. 

“I  cannot  say  how  close  ad¬ 
vertising’s  decibel  level  has  come 
to  the  public’s  limit  of  endur¬ 
ance  .  .  .  but  I  don’t  think  we 
can  turn  up  the  sound  much 
higher.  Right  now,  advertising 
could  benefit  from  a  little  modu¬ 
lation,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Harper,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  4-A,  said  that  it  has 
generally  been  assumed  that 
advertising’s  noise  level  would 
have  to  rise  in  relation  to  the 
projected  doubling  of  adver¬ 
tising  volume  over  the  next  10 
years,  and  that  this  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  met  by  the  creative 
craftsmen. 

“I  have  decided  that  this  is  a 
misleading  statement  of  the 
problem,”  Mr.  Harper  said.  “It 
assumes  that  the  country  is 
going  to  stand  by  without  pro¬ 
test  .  .  .  and  extend  unlimited 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Proposal 

A  proposal  for  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  regarding  advertising  that 
could  provide  a  sensible  and 
highly  useful  tool  in  fighting  fu¬ 
ture  recessions  has  been  made  by 
Roliert  M.  Feemster,  chairman, 
Executive  Committee  of  Dow 
.Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  publislier 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Feemster’s  proposal  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“That  a  business  entity  may 
expend  up  to  115%  of  its  actual 
expenses  in  any  one  tax  report¬ 
ing  year;  and  that  the  15%  over¬ 
age  may  be  carried  forward  in  a 
balance  sheet  contingency  re¬ 
serve  for  emergency  advertising 
.  .  .  for  a  maximum  period  of  five 
years;  that  any  part  of  this  fund, 
unused  for  this  specific  purpose 
by  the  end  of  the  five-year  period, 
shall  be  turned  hack  as  profit,  on 
which  income  fax,  plus  an  inter¬ 
est  charge  of  2%  or  3%  per  an¬ 
num.  non-cumulative,  shall  be 
paid. 

“It  is  stipulated,”  Mr.  Feem¬ 
ster’s  proposal  continues,  “that 
when  the  subject  business  experi¬ 
ences  for  three  consecutive 
months — at  any  time  within  the 
five-year  allowed  period — a  drop 
off  of  gross  revenues  in  relation 
to  capital  invested,  compared  to 
the  corresponding  period  one 
year  previous,  the  emergency 
Advertising  Contingency  Reserve 
shall  he  brought  into  use.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Feemster  believes  that 
such  a  permissible  reserve  could 
provide  a  free  enterprise  way  of 
fighting  recessions  .  .  .  one  ready 
to  swing  into  action  to  build  sales 
and  better  psychology  instantly 
— industry  by  industry,  company 
by  company — when  economic  ail¬ 
ments  occur — not  months  later. 

“It  also  would  not  cost  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  dime — rather  it  should 
stabilize  and  strengthen  employ¬ 
ment  and  provide  business  and 
government  income  when  it  is 
most  needed,”  Mr.  Feemster 
pointed  out. 

He  further  noted  that  when 
economic  trouble  comes,  a  tough 
look  is  usually  taken  to  find  ways 
to  cut  expenses  quickly.  And 
usually  there  is  the  advertising 
budget  on  which  cutting  action 
can  he  taken  pronto. 

*  «  « 

Ad  people  should  discuss  Mr. 
Feemster’s  proposal  with  their 
top  management  and  financial 
counsel. 

It  could  do  much  to  discourage 
ad  budget  cutting  when  reces¬ 
sion  does  come. 
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Computers 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

tolerance  to  advertising  in  order 
that  competitors  may  out-shout 
each  other  to  the  point  of  an 
acute  ear-ache.  The  American 
people  are  clearly  in  favor  of 
business  rivalry  ,  .  .  but  we  are 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  the  age  of  laissez-faire  is 
over  for  everything  but  adver¬ 
tising. 

‘Muffle  Sound' 

“As  an  industry,”  he  said,  “it 
is  entirely  to  our  self-interest 
to  muffle  the  sound.” 

Mr.  Harper  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  challenge  is  to  “achieve 
effectiveness  and  to  control  noise, 
against  a  curve  of  rising  adver¬ 
tising  volume.” 


He  referred  to  “noise”  as  it  is 
used  in  information  theory — the 
static  caused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
messages,  by  the  mechanics  of 
transmission,  and  by  audience 
attitudes.  He  said  that  adver¬ 
tising  had  frequently  succeeded 
in  meeting  this  problem,  citing 
pre-Christmas  issues  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  in  which 
advertising  volume  was  substan¬ 
tially  increased,  effectiveness 
maintained,  and  “noise”  held  to 
an  acceptable  level. 

• 

Roast  Joins  ‘Sunday’ 

Robert  A.  Roast,  formerly  on 
the  sales  staff  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.  and  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  has  joined  Metropolitan 
Sunday  New'spapers,  Inc.,  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  SUNDAY 
magazine. 


3  Papers 
Form  Sales 
Network 

Triple  Newspaper  Markets,  a 
network  of  three  independently 
owned  newspapers  spanning  the 
country,  has  been  formed  by  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News, 
and  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
and  Daily  Enterprise. 

Purpose  of  the  network  is  to 
provide  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  with  a  convenient 
contact  point  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  midwest  and  on  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  providing  up-to- 
date  data  on  all  three  markets. 
In  addition.  Triple  Newspaper 
Markets  has  been  designed  to 
coordinate  sales  and  promotional 
efforts  of  the  three  newspapers 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Richard  S.  Kain,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Home 
News,  will  head  TNM’s  east 
coast  operations  from  his  New 
York  office;  Robert  G.  Howard, 
Rockford’s  general  advertising 
manager,  will  handle  mid-west 
operations  from  the  Rockford 
News  Tower;  and  Daniel  She- 
han,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Riverside  Press  and  Daily 
Enterprise,  will  cover  the  Pacific 
coast. 

New  Brunswick  will  handle 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Rockford  will  take  care  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  St.  Louis  and  the  mid- 
western  area.  Riverside  will 
cover  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Each  member  newspaper  of 
Triple  Newspaper  Markets  has 
assumed  specific  responsibility 
to  the  other  two  members  for  its 
respective  part  of  the  U.S.  TNM 
will  have  its  own  direct  tele¬ 
phone  line,  separate  from  that 
of  the  individual  newspapers. 


PHOTON 

SERIES  200 


automatically  justifies  each 
line  of  photoset  copy  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  sizes  or 
mixes. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


Beer  Flows  | 

(Continued  from  page  17)  I 

sification.  We  seriously  doubt 
that  any  tv  station  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  point  to  better  than  10% 
increase  in  new  car  commercials, 
an  increase  to  match  ours.” 

Award  Associates 

In  addition  to  being  ad  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
newspapers,  Mr.  Bennett  is 
president  of  a  corporation  knowm 
as  Award  Associates.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  offering  to  other 
newspapers  the  same  kind  of 
in-paper  promotion  both  for  , 
general  and  classified  that  has  i 
been  so  successful  in  Norfolk. 

The  service  is  furnishing  a 
growing  list  of  newspapers  with 
26  full-page  and  quarter-page 
in-paper  promotion  ads  in  mat 
form  a  year.  Of  this  kind  of 
in-paper  promotion  advertising, 

Mr.  Bennett  said: 

“It  must  talk  to  people  about 
how  newspaper  advertising  can 
best  serve  them.  Its  the  kind  of 
promotion  that  can’t  be  done  by 
tv.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Bennett 
provided  this  new  text  of  a  new 
in-paper  promotion  ad  for  cars; 

“The  new  1963  cars  are  roll¬ 
ing  from  the  assembly  lines.  And 
you  are  in  for  some  big  sur¬ 
prises. 

“You’ll  find  new  styling,  new 
concepts  of  beauty,  new  safety 
and  new  comfort,  amazing  new 
power  and  greater  efficiency  and 
economy. 

“But  which  cars  have  what 
that’s  new? 

“That’s  important,  because 
you  w'ant  all  the  facts  about  the 
new  cars  you  buy  before  you 
buy. 

“And  the  best  place  to  get 
those  facts  is  in  the  automobile 
advertising  published  in  this 
newspaper. 

“Take  this  ad  as  an  example: 

You  can  read  it  right  now  and 
then  come  back  to  it  and  reread  > 
it  leisurely.  You  can  save  it, 
show  it  to,  and  discuss  it  with, 
your  family.  You  can  study  it 
as  long  as  neces.sary,  until  every 
point  it  makes  is  abundantly 
clear. 

“Automobile  advertising  in 
newspapers  precisely  states  ex-  \ 
actly  what  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  wants  to  say.  It  can  go 
into  all  kinds  of  detail.  It  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  And 
it’s  true  that  when  you  read 
something — see  it  in  print — it’s 
more  understandable  and  believ¬ 
able. 

“That’s  why  so  many  people 
read  the  automobile  ads  in  this  * 
newspaper.  This  way  they  get 
all  the  facts  needed  to  buy 
wisely  and  with  confidence.” 


thanks, 
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.  .r  Publisher 

Alice  V,tdener, 

;  A  Mag**'"®  „ 

a^Ne*  Vorh 

Wtdener'.  received 
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,  .re  winning  o®  h 
think  you  a” 


VEGAS 


REVIEW' 


“Her  dynamic  rise  in  this  field  is  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.” - Editor  &  Publisher,  November  25,  1961 

Alice  Widener’s  thrice-weekly  provocative  column  on  national  and 
international  affairs  appears  in;  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Houston 
Chronicle,  New  Bedford  Standard-Times.  Tampa  Tribune,  Roch¬ 
ester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  Las  Vegas  Re  view- Journal,  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American.  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  Indianapolis  Star.  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  Tulsa  Tribune, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  other  leading  newspapers. 


-For  information  pleas*  wri**  to- 


U.  S.  A.  SYNDICATE 

829  Park  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  BUtferfield  8-7190 
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Latin-American  Package 
Space  Age  Report 
Far  Eastern  Coverage 
Neil  Morgan’s  "Assignment:  West 
Don  Freeman’s  “Point  of  View’’ 
Libby  on  World  Affairs 
Women’s  Features 
World’s  Week 

"What  About  Retirement?’’ 
Special  Assignments 
Offbeat  Diary 
Canadian  Roundup 
The  Teacher 
Financial  Coverage 


Adding  up  to  a  great  list  of  news  features. 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

Griffis /Smith 
HangsShingle 
In  Portland 

Portland,  Ore. 

Griffis/Smith  and  Associates 
has  been  formed  here  as  a  new 
agency  by  George  P.  Griffis  and 
Don  E.  Smith.  Service  wdll  in¬ 
clude  marketing  and  public 
relations. 

Mr.  Griffis  for  22  years  held 
various  executive  positions  with 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and  for 
the  last  11  years  he  has  been 
with  Pacific  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  here.  He  resigned 
recently  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  PNAA. 

Mr.  Smith  was  most  recently 
senior  account  executive  at 
PNAA  and  formerly  manager  of 
the  agency’s  Spokane  and  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho,  offices. 

Two  other  former  PNAA 
staffers,  Wesley  R.  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Andre,  have 
joined  Griffis/Smith. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Portland 
office  of  PNAA  prepared  to 
enter  its  26th  year,  Trevor 
Evans,  PNA.\  president,  an¬ 


nounced  appointment  of  Richard 
H.  Syring  as  acting  manager  of 
PNAA’s  Portland  office  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Griffis. 

Mr.  Syring  at  one  time  worked 
on  the  Portland  Journal  and  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard,  and  is 
currently  director  of  Pacific 
National  Public  Relations,  a 
division  of  PNAA. 

PNAA’s  headquarters  office  in 
Seattle  is  in  its  68th  year  and 
is  the  second  oldest  agency  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

*  *  * 

FRA>K  MACE  DIE.S 

Frank  W’.  Mace,  president  of 
Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  house 
advertising  agency  for  Warner- 
Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Com¬ 
pany,  died  Nov.  11.  He  w'as  56. 

He  had  been  wdth  the  ad 
agency  for  39  years,  seiwing 
.successively  as  production  man¬ 
ager,  media  director,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  before 
being  named  president. 

Mr.  Mace  w'as  knowm  for 
campaigns  he  planned  for  War- 
ner-Lambert’s  Listerine  anti¬ 
septic  and  Phillips  Petroleum’s 
Phillips  66.  Early  this  fall,  War¬ 
ner-Lambert  relieved  its  house 
agency  of  all  but  W-L  accounts 
and  moved  it  back  to  Morris 
Plains,  N.J.,  headquarters  of 
W-L.  (E&P,  Sept.  29,  page  22). 
The  Listerine  and  Phillips  Pe¬ 


troleum  accounts  were  assigned 
to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  O'  He 

.>0-YEAK  .AGENCY 

Sydney 

The  50th  anniversary  of  Gold¬ 
berg  Advertising  (Aust.)  Pty. 
Ltd.  was  celebrated  at  a  dinner 
here  Nov.  9  with  Harry  Woolf, 
managing  director,  as  host.  The 
firm  was  founded  by  Frank 
Goldberg  in  1912  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  office  in  Welling¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand.  Now  there 
are  branch  offices  and  affiliations 
around  the  world. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  KOl’NDCP 

•  The  Bank  for  Savings,  New 
Y'ork’s  oldest  savings  bank  and 
seventh-largest  savings  bank  in 
the  nation,  has  assigned  its 
advertising  to  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1. 

*  *  0 

•  James  B.  Daly  Jr.,  formerly 

media  research  associate  at 

Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  has 
joined  J.  S.  Fullerton  Inc.,  as 
media  director  and  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  president. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Daly  was  a 
media  executive  at  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Maria  B.  Wooden,  one  time 
with  the  BaRtmore  (Md.)  News- 
Post  and  American,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  consumer 
service  department  of  Richard 
K.  Manoff,  Inc.,  to  handle  pub¬ 
licity,  public  relations  and  home 
economics  activities. 

*  *  * 

•  Interpublic  Inc.  has  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Afamal,  said  to  be  the 
largest  ad  agency  on  the  African 
continent.  Formerly  known  as 
African  Amalgamated  Adver¬ 
tising,  Afamal  has  five  offices 
and  estimated  billings  of  $10,- 
000,000. 

• 

ROP  Color  Linage  Up 
2.3%  for  9  Months 

ROP  newspaper  color  ad 
linage  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  amounted  to  139,- 
066,437  lines,  up  2.3%,  over  the 
135,896,435  lines  tallied  for  the 
same  period  of  1961.  September 
color  linage  totaled  16,610,127 
lines,  a  gain  of  0.5%  over 
September  1961. 

The  figures,  compiled  for  The 
Hoe  Report  on  ROP  Color  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  showed  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  first  place 
with  1,975,752  lines  of  color  at 
the  three-quarter  mark  of  1962. 
The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  was 
second  with  1,967,492  lines  and 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  was  third  with  1,957,005. 


Ohio  Dailies  Sign 
Policy  Statement 

Marysville,  Ohio 

Pledging  improved  coopera¬ 
tion  with  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  the  Ohio 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  com¬ 
prising  17  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation 
of  some  100,000,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  unanimous  endorsement 
of  a  Statement  of  Policies  al¬ 
ready  in  effect. 

W.  E.  Behrens,  OLHD  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Marys¬ 
ville  Journal-Tribune,  said  the 
step  was  taken  to  reassure  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  of  the 
sincerity,  desire  and  efforts  of 
the  OLHD  papers  to  produce 
better  newspapers,  improve  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  na¬ 
tional  ads,  and  work  closely 
with  national  advertisers  and 
agencies  in  producing  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  for  advertisers. 

The  statement  includes  poli¬ 
cies  on  ad  rates,  circulation, 
business  practices,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  marketing,  community  serv¬ 
ice,  truth  in  advertising,  and 
free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Behrens  said  the  state¬ 
ment  also  reaffirmed  OLHD  ad 
representation  with  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Services,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
for  in-state  accounts,  and  Am¬ 
erican  Newspapers  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  out- 
of-state  accounts. 

• 

Gift  Planning  Kit 
Issued  To  Papers 

To  help  attract  Christmas  gift 
traffic  to  electric  appliance 
dealers,  the  National  Electric 
Manufacturers  Association  Con¬ 
sumer  Product  Division  this 
week  distributed  its  second  an¬ 
nual  “Gift  Planning  Kit’’  to  750 
utility  advertising,  sales  and 
pro  motion  executives,  and  to 
the  ad  managers  of  1200  daily 
newspapers,  plus  the  editors  of 
3500  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  kit  contains  illustrated 
news  and  feature  articles  on 
major  appliances  and  electric 
housewares  as  Christmas  gifts. 
Also  in  the  kit  are  newspaper  ad 
layouts  for  use  by  appliance 
dealers  and  distributors  and 
utilities. 

• 

Chrysler  Schedule 

Chrysler’s  post  announce¬ 
ment  campaign  featuring  the 
$2964  national  price  theme  based 
on  the  suggested  retail  price  of 
a  Newport  four-door  sedan,  will 
place  heavy  emphasis  in  some 
500  papers  covering  354  mar¬ 
kets. 


advertisrment 

CORRECTION 

In  The  Washington  Post  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  appeared  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  No¬ 
vember  10th  there  was  an 
erroneous  listing  in  the  table 
of  leaders  in  General  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  newspaper  listed  in 
8th  place  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1962  should  have  been  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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Who  says  women  don’t 
road  the  Color  Comics? 


For  Rug  and  Carpet  Cleaning  Booklet 
She  Offered  in  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly 

^  and  Other  Sunday  Comic  Sections 


“We  are  overwhelmed  at  the  response,”  writes 
Robert  F.  Coleman,  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Rug  Cleaning.  “Since  Heloise 
offered  the  booklet  in  the  Color  Comic  Sections  of 
October  7,  14,  21  and  28  we  have  been  flooded  with 
215,128  requests  inside  a  six-week  period.  Almost 
overnight,  Heloise  has  proved  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  housewives  are  following  her  column 
in  the  Color  Comics.” 


COLOR  COMICS  OUTPULL 
NETWORK  RADIO  167  to  1 


Mr.  Coleman  continues:  “From  October  30, 
1961  through  May  21,  1962  the  Institute  spon¬ 
sored  a  five-minute  segment,  once  a  week  on 
a  network  radio  program  in  200  cities.  During 
the  28  weeks,  only  1,292  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  forourbookleton  Rugand  Carpet  Care.” 


Reach  ALL  the  family... 

at  ONE  low  cost  in 


The  ORIGINATING  Comic  Group  for  '‘Hints  from  Heloise' 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


ORSON  BEAN,  star  of  the  BROADWAY  HIT  "SUBWAYS  ARE  FOR  SLEEPING' 


In  a  joint  report  last  week,  lows:  21.5%  reported  an  in- 
the  American  Home  Laundry  crease  of  1-10% ;  20.5%  reported 
Manufacturers  Association  and  an  increase  of  11-20%;  10.9''r 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  reported  an  increase  of  21-307f : 
presented  good  news  for  an  im-  11.9%  reported  an  increase  of 
portant  sector  of  the  economy,  over  30% ;  35.2%  —  not  willing 
Announcing  an  all-time  record  to  indicate  extent  of  increase, 
in  October  for  gas  dryer  ship-  The  survey  also  disclosed  that 
ments,  and  the  highest  ship-  90.5%  of  all  dealers  would  like 
ments  in  four  years  for  elec-  participate  in  a  similar  pro- 
trie  dryers,  Claire  G.  Ely,  chair-  .tTi  am  next  year. 

man  of  AHLMA’s  board  of  434,620  Ad  Line,, 

directors  and  vicepresident¬ 
marketing,  the  Maytag  Com-  Newspapers  in  these  20  mar- 
pany,  predicted  that  this  upward  kets,  according  to  Mr.  Rieger, 
trend  w'ould  continue  in  1963.  produced  a  total  of  434,620  lines 
Mr.  Ely,  addressing  a  press  of  dryer  advertising  and  114,000 
luncheon  sponsored  by  U.  S.  lines  of  supporting  editorial  ma- 
Steel  following  an  AHLMA  terial.  Newspaper  clippings  re¬ 
board  of  director's  meeting,  re-  ceived  from  outside  the  20  mar- 
vealed  that  the  industry’s  pre-  kets  indicated  that  some  292 
liminary  shipment  data  indicates  newspapers  (thanks  to  the  ma- 
that  October  total  dryer  ship-  terials  and  cooperation  made 
ments  will  be  approximately  available  by  U.  S.  Steel, 
23%,  ahead  of  October  1961.  AHLMA  and  the  manufacturers 

of  automatic  home  clothes 
Rigger  in  '63  dryers,  the  American  Gas  As- 

To  back  up  Mr.  Ely’s  predic-  sociation  and  the  utilities  repre- 
tion  of  a  continued  upward  AGA  and  Edison 

swing,  Harold  P.  Bull,  chairman  Electnc  Institute)  were  ab  e  to 
of  AHLMA’s  Industry  Promo-  a  total  of  784  315  lines 

tion  and  Development  Commit-  f  advertising 

tee,  announced  that  the  board  for  a  national  total  of  well  over 
of  directors  had  approved  an  a  million  and  a  quarter  lines 

T,,  ,  V  u  ij  A  counted  only  that  dryer  adver- 

The  luncheon  was  held  to 

recognize  the  efforts  of  the  ^  „ 

American  Gas  Association  Edi-  C.  Myers,  director  of 

son  Electric  Institute,  National  i  j  i  4.  j?  tt  o 

t>  1  4  •  4-  4.-  A  market  development  for  U.  a. 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  04.  1  •  4.-  a 

...  ,,  ,.  y  I.  Steel  —  m  accepting  an  award 

sociation.  National  Appliance  .„4..  a  yi  t 

j  T»  j-  rPYT  r\  1  A  •  from  the  American  Home  Laun- 

and  Radio-TV  Dealers  Associa-  a  a-  n  j 

..  J  Av,  A  1-  T»  _A  dry  Association  —  recalled  his 
tion  and  the  Appliance  Parts  ■'  a-  *  1  u  1  a 

T  ,  u  A  •  A-  L  •  •  J  corporation  s  long  background 
Jobbers  Association  who  joined  .7,  a-  r  •  „ 

AHLMA  and  U.  S.  Steel  in  a  promotion  of  major  ap- 

joint  all-out  dryers  promotion 

under  the  theme,  “It’s  a  Breeze  ^^o^ake  m  1954) . 

With  an  Automatic  Clothes  ‘The  ‘It’s  Breeze  program, 
Drvpr  ’’  said,  is  the  most  successful 

.  '  ,  ,  of  its  kind  that  we  have  known 

As  further  evidence  of  the  —  thanks  to  the  wholehearted 
^ccess  of  this  promotion,  cooperation  of  so  many  market- 
Charles  C.  Rieger,  Jr.,  of  U.  S.  allies  ’’ 


The  growing  newspaper  in 
Boston  is  The  Globe 


retail  level  in  the  20  markets  Metered  Boost 
where  U.  S.  Steel’s  merchandis-  jjavid  O.  Alber  Associates, 
mg  programs  were  moun^  Inc,  New  York  publicity  firm, 
Here  U.  S.  S^l  had  worked  jg  using  its  postage  meter  for  a 
directly  with  the  local  newspa-  message  boosting  the  press.  On 
pers  and  local  utilities,  and  ^n  average  of  3,000  pieces  of 
made  advance  calls  in  Au^st  on  ;  ^ut  of  the  Alber 

some  97  distributors  and  1,237  ^^^kly  is  the  legend: 

“Keep  Informed  via  Newspapers 
Sales  Records  aiid  Magazines.’’ 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  22,  \fathews  Gets  Dailv 
follow-up  interviews  with  a  50%  ^«aineW8  trCtS  ixaiiy 

sample  (538  dealers)  revealed  The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
that  57.2%  enjoyed  definite  Journal  has  appointed  The 
sales  increases  for  October  ’62  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
over  October  ’61.  Extent  of  the  Inc.,  as  its  national  sales  repre¬ 
increases  breaks  down  as  fol-  sentative. 
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Only  The  Boston  Globe 


is  growing  in  total  classified  linage,  increasing  its  share 
of  the  Boston  market  from  48%  to  a  whopping  58%.  (In  the  same  period, 
the  Herald-Traveler  dropped  from  41%  to  31%  and  the  Record-American- 
Advertiser  moved  up  fractionally  to  11%.)  ■  Point  to  remember:  More  pro¬ 
fessional  and  college-educated  men  i* 
read  The  Boston  Globe  than  any 
other  Boston  paper.  Want  to  sell  * 
them  more?  Use  The  Boston  Globe.  ^ 

Mornm£/Evening/Sunday  A  Million  Maiket  Newspapei 


•New  York*Chicago«Detroit*Los  Angeles»San  Francisco 


BULLETIN 
LEADS  WITH 
WOMEN  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  STUDY  CONDUCTED  IN  CONSULTATION 
WITH  A.R.  E 


In  eight-county  Metropolitan  Philadelphia, 
and  in  fourteen-county  Greater  Philadelphia, 
The  Evening  Bulletin  ranks  No.  1  in  female 
readership. 

Latest  exhibit  of  this  superiority:  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market  Profile— the  first  Philadelphia 
newspaper  readership  study  made  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

Filled  with  the  kind  of  readership  data 
you  need  at  your  fingertips.  Plus  a  wealth 
of  important  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  facts: 
education,  children,  appliances  and  charge 
accounts,  to  name  a  few. 


For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  new 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  30th 
and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa.,  or 
contact  your  nearest  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  office. 


Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company, 
311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Auiysit 

hittrpreUtiM 


A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York:  529  Fifth 
Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago:  333 

North  Michigan  Boulevard,  State  2-0103  • 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street, 
Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles:  3540 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  Dunkirk  1-2251 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

El  San  Juan  Hotel 


In  Bid  for 

A  major  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  campaign  (\ia  Edward  M. 
Meyers  Associates)  has  just 
been  launched  in  behalf  of  the 
El  San  Juan  Hotel,  San  Juan, 
P.  R. 

To  be  carried  through  the 
remainder  of  1962  and  the  entire 
year  of  1963,  the  campaign  will 
accent  big-name  stars  appearing 
at  El  San  Juan  this  winter. 

Current  phase  of  the  ad  pro¬ 
gram  will  emphasize  fun  and 
world-famous  entertainment  at 
the  hotel.  Three-hundred  and 
600-line  ads  carry  the  headline, 
“You’ll  find  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  people  at  El  San  Juan 
Hotel”  over  photographs  of  six 
internationally  famous  stars. 

Newspaper  ads  will  appear  in 
all  areas  of  the  U.S.,  with  gfreat- 
est  concentration  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  known  to  produce  the 
heaviest  proportion  of  visitors 
to  San  Juan.  Insertions  are 
already  scheduled  for  the  New 
York  Tunes  (Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  editions).  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los 


Tourist 

Angeles  Times,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 

•  *  * 

DELTA,  HERTZ  TEAM-UP 
Delta  Air  Lines  and  the  Hertz 
Corp.  have  teamed  up  to  spend 
more  than  $40,000  on  three  17M- 
column  ads  in  three  newspapers. 

According  to  George  E. 
Bounds,  Delta’s  ad  director,  the 
ad,  which  ran  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Nov.  11  to  kick-off  the 
1962-63  winter  season  to  Flori¬ 
da,  is  part  of  a  seven-state 
Florida  promotion  plan  between 
the  two  transportation  com¬ 
panies. 

The  ad  (via  Burke  Dowling 
Adams,  Inc.)  will  be  repeated 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Jan. 
20. 

*  *  * 

TASSETTE  BREAKTHROUGH 
A  1000-line  Gimbel’s  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Nov.  18 
featured  a  “feminine  hygiene 
package”  of  products  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  approach  to  mer¬ 


!  A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

! 

.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

K>SION.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLjOTTE.  NORTH  CAROUNA 


chandising  in  the  feminine  hy¬ 
giene  field. 

The  ad,  headlined,  “Now  three 
easy  steps  to  better  feminine 
hygiene,”  culminated  a  four- 
year  campaign  by  Tassette,  Inc., 
to  break  a  “silence  barrier”  said 
to  have  prevented  American 
women  from  knowing  the  simple 
preventive  health  acts  about 
feminine  hygiene  (E&P,  May 
26,  page  17). 

The  Gimbel’s  promotion  is  the 
prototype  of  similar  campaigns 
built  around  co-op  department 
store  advertising  in  other  Tas¬ 
sette  marketing  areas.  Weiss 
and  Geller  is  Tassette’s  ad 
agency. 

♦  *  • 

‘FROTHINGSLOSH* 

RETURNS 

Pittsburgh 

The  annual  campaign  (via 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.)  of  the  Iron  City  Brewery 
to  make  “beer  and  chuckles”  as 
popular  as  “beer  and  pretzels” 
will  go  all  out  this  year  to  tickle 
the  funny  bone  of  elbow  benders. 

Iron  City  once  again  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  people  to  cry 
in  their  beer  with  the  holiday 
sales  of  its  fun-time  brew,  “Olde 
Frothingslosh”  (E&P,  Feb.  3, 
page  22). 

Sold  only  in  November  and 
December,  Olde  Frothingslosh 
will  be  promoted  extensively  by 
the  use  of  humorous  newspaper 
ads  and  radio-tv  spots. 

• 

Qay  Named  To  U.S. 

Steel  PR  Post 

PiTTSRURGH 

Donald  Clay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  district  director,  public 
relations  —  Pittsburgh  District, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1.  He  will  succeed  W. 
Everett  McLaine  who,  after 
nearly  30  years’  service,  is  en¬ 
tering  the  field  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  consulting  work. 

Mr.  Clay  joined  U.  S.  Steel’s 
PR  department  in  1945.  He  has 
been  assistant  district  director 
here  since  1960  and  for  four 
years  prior  to  that  time  served 
as  assistant  to  district  director. 


‘SeU  Neb.  Hard’ 
Program  Set 

A  four-point  program  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  emphasize  newspaper 
advertising  in  Nebraska  is  in 
the  works  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Journalism. 

The  “Sell  Nebraska  Hard” 
program  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association,  the 
Nebraska  Press  Advertising 
Service,  and  a  senior  research 
class  at  the  University. 

Bob  Bogue,  Chairman  of  the 
“Sell  Nebraska  Hard”  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  NPAS  and  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  (Neb.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  said  the  objectives  are: 

•  Compilation  of  a  top  rate, 
authoritative  and  complete  mar¬ 
ket  survey  of  Nebraska  news¬ 
papers  to  determine  potential 
buying  power  and  newspaper 
advertising  effect. 

•  Initiation  of  at  least  four 
complete  readership  surveys  in 
the  state  based  on  a  scientific 
sampling  of  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists. 

•  Writing  of  an  authentic  and 
well  documented  series  of  home¬ 
town  success  stories  about  mer¬ 
chants  and  retailers  and  how 
they  advertise. 

•  Detailed  tabulation  of  space 
used  by  advertisers  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Bogue  said  the  objective 
of  the  program  will  be  “a  dra¬ 
matic  effort  to  build  an  entirely 
new  concept  and  image  of 
Nebraska’s  best  advertising 
media,  the  thoroughly  read, 
hometown  newspaper. 

The  School  of  Journalism 
class  in  special  problems  wrill  do 
the  field  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Robert  Cranford, 
professor  of  journalism,  and 
Mr.  Bogue,  committee  chairman. 

A  $4,000  fund  will  be  made 
available  to  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Nebraska  news¬ 
paper  contributors  of  the  “Sell 
Nebraska  Hard”  program  to 
finance  the  project. 
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(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation,  this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now  |||a 
in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  V  HHi 

builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.Y.  54,  N.Y.  I  ■  Bmi 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


San  Francisco  Is 
Ably  ‘Chronicled’ 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

READER.  Edited  by  William  HoRan 

an<l  William  German.  McGraw-Hill. 

New  York.  322  pa^es.  IIIustrate<l  with 

drawinjjs.  $5.95. 

San  Francisco  is  a  different 
and  individualistic  and  appeal¬ 
ing  city. 

The  San  Francisco  CIn'onicle 
has  the  same  qualities  of  its 
city,  according  to  claims  of  two 
of  its  editors  in  this  book. 

Combining  stories  of  the  d- 
and-i-and-a  city  and  of  the 
d-and-i-and-a  newspaper  natu¬ 
rally  forms  a  different  and  indi¬ 
vidualistic  and  appealing  l>ook. 

$20  CriibMake 

When  it  was  founded  in  1865, 
the  newspaper  was  a  small 
single  sheet  called  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chronicle,  distributed  free 
at  noon  in  bars  and  restaurants 
by  its  owners,  Charles  de  Young, 
19,  and  his  brother,  M.  H.  de 
Young,  17.  (The  paper  remains 
today  in  the  hands  of  de  Young 
descendants).  Its  main  fare  w'as 
local  theatrical  news.  A  $20 
grubstake  formed  the  founding 
capital. 

Young  Charles  de  Young  knew 
the  Morse  Code  and  overheard 
news  of  Lincoln’s  assassination 
as  it  came  in  at  the  telegraph 
office.  His  Chronicle  was  able  to 
beat  all  other  papers  of  the  city 
by  a  day  with  the  story.  The 
way  was  opened  for  it  to  become 
a  major  newspaper. 

The  Chronicle  uses  nine  wire 
ser\'ices  and  40  columnists  today 
and  is  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
country’s  liveliest  newspapers. 
It  manages  to  make  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  seem  to  be 
the  center  of  everything  that  is 
interesting  and  significant  in  the 
world.  Colorful  and  cogent  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  lifted  from  the 
Chronicle’s  files  for  the  “Reader” 
with  explanatory  notes  by  its 
editors. 

Tho  Editors 

These  editors  are  William 
Hogan,  book  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  German, 
news  editor,  both  of  whom  are 
v’eterans  of  the  staff. 

“From  the  beginning  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  has  been 
an  audacious  instrument  of 
journalism,”  the  editors  note  in 
their  introduction.  “The  audac¬ 
ity  has  persisted  over  the  range 
of  a  century,  sometimes  rampant 
and  sometimes  merely  dormant. 
.  .  .  The  Chronicle  cult  of  per- 
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sonality  is  the  recurrent  theme 
in  the  vaudeville  show  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  follow’s  here.  The 
most  memorable  jobs  of  report¬ 
ing  seem  consistently  to  be  those 
in  w’hich  the  reporter  never 
quite  gets  off  the  stage  ...  We 
must  admit  partiality  to  exhibits 
that  represent  the  vast  areas  of 
nonsense  in  newspapering.” 

The  “Reader”  thus  has  been 
assembled  for  entertainment 
more  than  for  history,  but  much 
of  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
city  and  of  the  newspaper  come 
out  in  the  telling  of  these  tall 
tales. 

From  the  current  crop  of  col¬ 
umnists  and  reporters,  there  are 
selections  of  w’ork  by  Lucius 
Beebe,  now'  a  Chronicle  wrriter; 
Count  Marco,  Tom  Mathews, 
Bernard  Taper,  Vance  Bour- 
jaily,  Stan  Delaplane,  Herb 
Caen,  Calvin  Kentfield  and  many 
others. 

C.reative  Reporting 

The  Ixiok’s  editors  quote  this 
pertinent  and  prescient  advice 
from  the  Chronicle’s  city  editor, 
Abe  Mellinkoff : 

“Writing  a  story  for  a  daily 
newspaper  is  creation,  and  all 
creation  is  formed  of  fragile 
ideas  and  feelings.  The  reporter 
can  at  times  be  lightly  guided 
but  he  cannot  be  directed.  Rigid 
memos  on  how’  things  will  be 
done  can  be  posted  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  in  the  city  room,  and 
constant  flagellation  of  the  rep- 
ortorial  mind  and  psyche  can 
create  a  corporate  style  of 
w'riting.  But  the  results  will  not 
be  creative.  The  stories  w’ill  be 
acceptable — safe  at  first  base. 
None  will  ever  clear  the  fence 
for  a  beautiful,  easy  home  run. 

“In  the  many  uncertainties  of 
journalism,  there  is  one  cer¬ 
tainty:  The  reporter  is  the 
single,  indispensable  ingredient 
of  a  good  newspaper.  Many  a 
paper  —  God  knows  —  is  duller 
and  less  perceptive  than  its 
staff.  But  no  paper  can  rise  very 
far  beyond  the  competence  of 
its  reporters.” 

Vi  liile  IlouM’  Kf>ud 

With  that  kind  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  direction, 
it’s  small  wonder  there  was  a 
rich  lode  of  golden  literary  nug¬ 
gets  for  the  editors  to  mine  from 
the  Chronicle  files. 

One  of  the  selections  proves 


that  the  road  to  the  White  House 
is  not  an  easy  one.  A  page  one 
headline  Jan.  26,  1953:  “Exclu¬ 
sive!  Brutal,  Filthy  Jails  Ex¬ 
posed.  Chronicle  Reporter  Does 
Time,  Tells  Inside  Story  of 
Cruel,  Crowded  Cells.”  A  note 
explained  that  a  staff  writer, 
under  an  assumed  name  and 
unknown  as  a  reporter,  did  time 
in  two  jails  and  studied  many 
more  up  and  down  California. 
The  Chronicle  staff  writer’s 
name  was  Peter  Emil  Flick.  His 
real  name  was  Pierre  Salinger, 
now’  the  White  House  press 
secretary. 

Read  all  about  the  city  and 
its  characters,  the  lieatniks  and 
nabobs,  tong  w’ars  in  Chinatown 
and  the  1906  earthquake  and 
fire,  DiMaggio  and  Harry 
Bridges,  the  gold  rush  and  the 
opera  and  Skid  Row. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

More  than  140  top  Allied  and 
Axis  correspondents  have  some 
of  their  best  stories  included  in 
“Masterpieces  of  War  Report¬ 
ing:  The  Great  Moments  of 
World  War  11”  (Julian  Mess- 
ner,  Inc.,  New  York.  $8.95  until 
Jan.  1;  $10  thereafter),  edited 
by  Louis  L.  Snyder,  professor 
of  history  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York.  Writers  include 
Ernie  Pyle,  Leland  Stokes,  Har¬ 
rison  Salisbury,  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son,  Walter  Lippmann,  Don 
Whitehead,  James  Reston,  Hugh 
Baillie,  Herbert  L.  Matthews, 
Homer  Bigart,  Hal  Boyle, 
Arthur  Krock,  Eric  Sevareid. 

Walt  Daley,  sports  writer, 
San  Francinco  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin,  is  author  of  “San  Francisco 
— Say  It  Isn’t  So,”  w’hich  in¬ 
cludes  special  reports  by  a  dozen 
San  Francisco  columnists. 

“Is  It  Safe  To  Drink  The 
Water?”  (World.  253  pages. 
$3.95)  is  a  collection  of  97  of  the 
amusing  columns  by  Art  Buch- 
wald.  New’  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  columnist. 

Russell  Kirk,  who  writes  the 
daily  column,  “To  The  Point,” 
for  the  General  Features  Corp., 
is  author  of  “The  Surly  Sullen 
Bell,”  (Fleet,  New’  York.  240 
pages.  Illustrated.  $4..50),  a  new 
book  of  ghost  tales.  His  column 
and  many  non-fiction  books  show’ 
Dr.  Kirk  to  be  a  political  theor¬ 
ist  and  moulder  of  conservative 
thought;  this  new’  book  and  a 
novel  he  wrote  last  year,  “Old 
House  of  Fear,”  show  he  also 
holds  extremely  precise  and 
cogent  views  on  the  art  of  the 
ghost  story. 

Devotees  of  western  movies 
will  be  interested  in  a  definitive 


book,  “The  Western”  (Orion 
Press,  New  York.  362  pages. 
Illustrated.  $12.50),  by  George 
N.  Fenin  and  William  K.  Ever¬ 
son.  The  book  ranges  from 
silents  to  Cinerama  and  tells  the 
full  story  of  the  Western,  the 
most  truly  American  of  films. 

A  team  of  57  co-authors-  - 
instructors  and  practicing  jour¬ 
nalists — has  developed  a  new’ 
textbook  to  provide  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  fundamentals 
of  journalism  and  its  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  “Modem  Journalism” 
(Pitman,  New  York.  656  pages). 
The  advisory  editor  is  Siegfried 
Mandel,  University  of  Colorado. 
Part  1  is  devoted  to  “The  Com¬ 
munications  Media”  and  Part  2 
to  “New’spaper  Journalism.” 

“The  New  York  Times  Garden 
Book”  (Knopf.  Nov.  5)  carries 
a  selection  of  more  than  100 
articles  from  the  garden  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times,  ^ited 
by  Joan  Lee  Faust,  garden  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times.  The  preface  is 
by  Hal  Borland,  author  and 
Times  nature  editorial  writer. 
• 

Press  Panel  Planned 
By  Hutchins  Group 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  its  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  press  conference  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New’ 
York  plans  for  a  symposium  on 
“Mass  Media  —  Education  or 
Indoctrination?” 

The  program  will  be  part  of 
a  general  convocation  on  “The 
Challenges  to  Democracy  in  the 
Coming  Decade”  to  be  held  in 
New’  York  Jan.  21-22,  to  mark 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic. 

Speakers  on  the  program  deal¬ 
ing  w’ith  mass  communications 
W’ill  be  Lord  Francis-Williams, 
who  recently  wrote  a  book  about 
the  British  press,  and  New’ton 
Minow,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  On 
the  panel  to  discuss  the  speeches 
W’ill  be  James  (Scotty)  Reston, 
New  York  Times  Washington 
chief  correspondent,  and  William 
Benton,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Listed  among  participants  is 
Alicia  Patterson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newsday,  Long  Island. 

• 

More  at  Workshop 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Scholarship  awards  will  be 
doubled  this  year  to  enable  more 
state  high  school  journalism 
teachers  and  publication  ad¬ 
visers  to  attend  a  summer  w’ork- 
shop  at  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dean  of  Journalism  Quin¬ 
tus  C.  Wilson  reported  a  $l,’'dO 
grant  from  the  Newspaper  Fund. 
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OUTDRAWS 
MATT 
DILLON 
IN  ST.  LOUIS 


On  "Gunsmokef  Dillon  hits  31%  of  St.  Louis  homes... heavily 
outgunned  by  Parade's  67%.  In  seventy  key  markets  through 
strong  newspapers,  Parade  gives  you  commanding  coverage... 


at  low  cost-and  in  full  color. 


Metro  Ratings  ARB  March  2962  estimates 
Parade  coverage  based  on  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch  circulation 


The  Weekly  Editor 

GROWTH  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION 


By  Rick  Friedman 

(Secoml  of  a  iMO-part  arlicle) 

The  successful  defeat  of  the 
Baltimore  advertising  tax  in 
early  1958  had  rallied  the  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  members 
to  a  common  effort  and  indicated 
better  days  were  ahead. 

Gertrude  Poe,  MPA’s  first 
woman  president,  had  just  taken 
office  and  one  of  her  first  efforts 
was  to  find  a  new  manager.  The 
only  one  who  applied  was  a  34- 
year-old  former  stage  manager 
and  plaj'W’right,  Ray  Hamby,  as 
unlikely  a  candidate  for  a  press 
association  manager’s  job  as 
would  turn  up  anjrw'here. 

Playwright 

Born  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  had  matriculated  at 
Washington  State  University 
and  wrote  his  first  full-length 
play  at  18.  (Several  years  later 
one  of  his  plays  got  a  profes¬ 
sional  production  and  a  six-week 
run  in  Hollywood.) 

He  married  a  former  school 
teacher  who  had  gone  into  show 
business  and  performed  in 
Hollywood  and  San  Francisco. 
For  10  years  the  Hambys  toured 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  plays  Ray  directed  and  some¬ 
times  wrote.  (In  this  same 
period  he  had  over  150  radio 
scripts  produced,  wrote  three 
novels,  none  of  which  were  ever 
published,  and  knocked  out  13 
length  plays.) 

He  then  turned  from  show 
business  to  public  relations  and 
landed  in  Baltimore  as  the  p.r. 
director  for  the  Maryland  Men¬ 
tal  Health  Association.  (He  also 
taught  creative  theater  in  men¬ 
tal  hospitals.) 

His  wife,  meanwhile  went 
back  to  teaching  kindergarten 
and  to  college  on  a  fellowship 
for  a  doctorate  in  education. 
(She  briefly  returned  to  show 
business  at  the  MPA  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  meeting  when  she 
appeared  in  tailfeathers  and 
sequined  leotard  to  present  a 
nightclub  act.  Ray  is  presently 
working  on  a  revision  of  another 
author’s  play  for  an  off-Broad- 
way  producer  and  finishing  up 
something  he  started  10  years 
ago  —  a  historical  drama  on 
early  Maryland  history.  It’s 
planned  for  the  state’s  outdoor 
amphitheater,  now  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage.  Members  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation  like  to  tell  people  that 
they  are  the  only  such  group 
with  a  playwright  for  a  man¬ 
ager.) 


Ray  remembers  those  first 
MPA  days  as  being  spent  in  a 
one-room  office  which  was  shared 
with  another  firm.  “It  was  a 
one-man  operation.  There  was 
no  secretary.  If  I  went  out  for 
postage,  there  was  no  one  there 
to  answer  the  phone.  And  no 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  adver¬ 
tising  clients. 

Miss  Poe  went  on  a  campaign 
to  get  things  going  again.  One 
of  her  initial  efforts  was  to  re¬ 
activate  the  better  newspaper 
contest  which  had  been  dead 
for  years.  The  contest  has  con¬ 
tinued  annually  ever  since. 

The  MPA  News  was  revamped 
by  J.  Stephen  Becker,  then  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post,  into  a  bright  tabloid 
format  and  it  was  brought  back 
into  the  office  to  be  edited  by 
Manager  Hamby. 

The  second  50  years  of  MPA 
opened  with  Mr.  Becker  as  pres¬ 
ident.  The  first  president  to 
seiwe  from  a  meti’opolitan  daily, 
he  also  was  to  blaze  new  trails. 

The  Newspaper  Institute  was 
again  started  for  Journalism 
students  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Clipping  Service 

A  clipping  seiwice  was  re¬ 
activated.  The  idea  had  origi¬ 
nated  with  Ray  Hamby,  who 
took  it  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  He  saw  it  as  a  service 
that  would  clip  all  the  papers 
in  the  state  for  public  relations 
men,  politicians  and  even  the 
general  public  if  they  wanted 
to  buy  it. 

The  Board,  remembering  a 
previous  failure  to  get  a  clip¬ 
ping  service  going  some  years 
before,  told  Ray  he  had  lieen 
hired  to  sell  advertising. 

But  Mr.  Becker  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  idea  and  convinced 
the  board  to  give  it  another  try. 

The  new  service  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  business  meeting 
during  the  1958  February  con¬ 
vention.  W.  P.  Sadler,  then  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Maryland  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Producers,  sub¬ 
scribed  on  the  spot. 

The  clipping  ser\dce  started 
with  one  part-time  girl  in  March 
of  1959,  it  now  has  three  girls. 
The  service  grew  slowly,  gross¬ 
ing  $2,500  the  first  year  but 
netting  only  $344.  Net  for  1960 
was  over  $2,000. 

By  1961  there  were  sixty 
clients  for  a  gross  of  nearly 


$8,000.  The  anticipated  gross 
for  1962,  with  the  addition  of 
Delaware  coverage,  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  over  $9,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ray,  about  50  percent 
of  this  is  net. 

The  service  now  covers  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Kale  Directory 

It  was  in  1959  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  published  its  first  rate 
directory.  (Prior  to  this  time 
data  on  member  publications 
was  printed  in  the  MPA  News.) 
The  new  directory  featured  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  all 
second-class  pei-mit  newspapers 
in  the  state,  associate  members, 
a  telephone  roster  with  editors’ 
names  and  full  technical  infor¬ 
mation  on  member  papers. 

Now  an  annual  feature,  1,000 
copies  go  out  to  members,  ad 
agencies  and  clients. 

It  was  also  during  Mr. 
Becker’s  year  in  office  that  Afro- 
American  and  Catholic  newspa¬ 
pers  were  accepted  as  full  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  year  1959  saw  an  in¬ 
crease  in  dues  and  ad  commis¬ 
sions  approved  to  help  offset  the 
heavy  deficit  the  new  services 
were  incurring. 

Dues  had  not  been  increase  in 
10  years,  and  what  MPA  was 
getting  from  some  papers  was 
less  than  the  association  paid 
out  to  the  National  Editorial 


Association  in  dues  for  these 
papers. 

Mr.  Becker  gave  the  members 
a  choice  —  either  support  the 
association  or  close  down  the 
office.  The  motion  passed  with 
one  abstaining  vote. 

Dues  were  put  on  an  escalator 
scale.  Rates  automatically  in¬ 
creased  1000  times  the  national 
line  rate  for  weeklies.  (Dues  of 
dailies  were  set  by  the  board.) 

Dues  of  associate  members 
were  also  increased.  “Our  as- 
.sociates  are  now  paying  more 
dues  than  all  our  dailies  com¬ 
bined,”  Ray  claims. 

(In  three  years  the  deficit  was 
erased  and  the  association  found 
itself  in  a  sound  financial  con¬ 
dition.) 

A  membership  drive  was 
started  at  this  time.  According 
to  Ray,  when  a  check  was  made 
it  came  as  a  shock  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  find  out  they  had 
only  70  percent  of  the  state’s 
potential  weekly  newspaper 
membership. 

Former  MPA  member  papers 
who  had  dropped  out  through 
disinterest  were  re-contacted. 
(Membership  today,  taking  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  is  up  to 
85  percent  of  the  full  potential 
and  includes  all  the  dailies  in 
both  states.) 

A  membership  drive  was  also 
started  to  bring  in  associate 
members.  “We  had  about  20  as¬ 
sociates,  mostly  suppliers  and 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


On  moving  day,  Baltimore  News-Post  Publisher  Fred  I.  Archibald, 
left,  and  General  Manager  J.  Stephen  Becker,  right,  were  on  hand  to 
welcome  Ray  Hamby,  manager  of  the  Maryland-Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  to  the  association's  new  home  in  the  News-Post  building. 
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offered  them  very  little  in  1958,” 
Ray  admits.  ‘‘No  card,  no  roster, 
nothing.”  (Today,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  66  associate  members 
plus  two  firm  associates,  the 
C  &  P  Telephone  Company  and 
Western  Electric.) 

By  1960,  when  William  G. 
Kerbin  Jr.,  of  the  Snow  Hill 
Democratic  Mennenger  took  over 
as  MPA  president,  membership 
had  reached  a  history-breaking 
peak. 

The  MPA  News  had  operated 
at  $100-per-month  loss  at  the 
close  of  the  first  50  years.  Now, 
increased  ad  linage  resulted  in  a 
$200  net  for  1960  despite  a  40 
percent  increase  in  circulation. 
(As  of  October,  1962,  Ray  Ham¬ 
by  announced  that  the  gross 
frem  all  services  was  $126,309 
as  compared  to  $76,268  as  of  the 
same  time  last  year.  According 
to  Ray  even  the  conv'entions 
which  previously  had  been  so 
limited  in  attendance  began  to 
show  a  profit  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  membership.) 

Hall  of  Fume 

It  was  in  this  year  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hall  of  Fame  was  tossed 
to  the  MPA  after  sponsorship 
of  the  project  had  been  turned 
down  by  all  the  national  press 
groups  and  national  press  as¬ 
sociations.  “They  didn’t  want  to 
identify  with  any  one  state,” 
Ray  recalls.  “We  were  way  down 
the  line  for  sponsorship  but  Bill 
Kerbin  grasped  the  idea  as  soon 
as  it  was  giv'en  to  us.” 

Marjiand  Governor  J.  Millard 
Tavves  requested  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  design  a  structure  for 
the  site  and  invnte  national  par¬ 
ticipation  on  a  Commission  that 
would  set  up  procedure  for 
honoring  the  press  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  MPA  thus  became  the 
liaison  between  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  newspaper¬ 
men  around  the  county  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Hall  idea  moving. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that 
a  press  mailing  service  was 
started.  Offered  to  the  general 
public,  it  prepared,  processed 
and  mailed  press  releases  to 
newspapers,  free  distribution 
papers,  radio  and  tv  stations 
in  six  geographical  areas.  Much 
of  this  went  out  in  the  MPA 
regular  mailings. 

During  the  term  of  the  next 
president,  Philip  S.  Heisler, 
managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun,  Delaware 
newspapers  came  into  the  as¬ 
sociation  with  full  membership 
rights.  This  neighboring  state 
didn’t  have  its  own  association. 

In  1961,  the  Maryland  Press 
Association  ceased  to  exist  and 


the  Maryland-Delaware  Press 
Association  was  born.  “We  re¬ 
alized  we  couldn’t  offer  them 
equality  if  we  continued  to  cling 
to  our  own  name,”  Ray  recalls. 
Instrumental  in  the  Delaware 
mov’e  was  E.  Ralph  Hostetter  of 
the  Elkton  Cecil  Whig,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  presidency  of  the 
joint  association  in  1962. 

In  September  Mr.  Hostetter 
participated  in  two  events  in 
vv’hich  he  had  played  a  large 
part.  One  was  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  on  South  Moun¬ 
tain,  Gathland.  The  second  was 
the  move  of  the  association  to 
new  three-room  quarters  in  the 
revamped  Balitimore  News- 
Press  Building. 

Ray  Hamby  found  himself 
with  a  full-time  assistant,  and 
two  telephone  lines  in  and  out 
— all  a  far  cry  from  the  half-of- 
an-office  he  went  to  work  in 
almost  five  years  ago. 


THURSDATA 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUND— The 
Riehwood  (W.  Va.)  Hillbilly 
scholarship  fund  as  of  Nov.  17 
was  up  to  $800,  reports  Pub¬ 
lisher  Jim  Comstock.  The 
scholarship,  made  up  of  dona¬ 
tions  from  area  citizens  and 
firms,  is  open  to  the  pupil  who 
makes  the  best  grrade  on  a 
written  test  to  be  given  next 
Spring.  The  questions  will  be 
based  on  this  year’s  and  last 
year’s  copies  of  Hillbilly.  A 
coupon  in  the  weekly  insures 
them  priority  “for  back  copies, 
various  ads  and  individual  and 
personal  action  from  the  pub- 
li.shers.” 

4:  * 

SCOOPED  —  Hubert  B. 
Phipps,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  weekly  Warrentoyi  (Va.) 
Fauquier  Democrat  was  scooped 
by  a  week  on  his  own  story. 
Hours  after  the  Democrat  of 
Nov.  1  was  out,  the  White  House 
announced  that  President  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  were 
building  a  new  home  on  land 
purchased  from  Mr.  Phipps.  The 
purchase  of  land  had  bwn  com¬ 
pleted  in  July,  but  the  publisher 
had  given  his  word  not  to  re¬ 
lease  the  story  until  the  White 
House  did. 

*  *  * 

WINNER  —  Running  as  a 
Democrat,  Miss  Marjorie  Moon, 
publisher  of  the  Ctarden  City 
(Idaho)  Gazette,  was  elected 
Idaho  state  treasurer  Nov.  6. 

BIRTHDAY  —  Town  &  Vil¬ 
lage,  a  weekly  in  New  York’s 
Lower  East  Side,  celebrated  its 
15th  birthday  Nov.  15. 


Aldous  Appointed 
PR  Chief  for  ANR 

J.  Kay  Aldous  has  been  named 
to  fill  the  newly-created  post 
of  director  of  public  relations 
for  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Inc.,  New  York,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Warren  E.  Grieb,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  Mr.  Aldous  will 
also  create  copy  and  art  for 
ANR  advertising  in  various 
trade  media.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  utilization  of  ANR  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  funds  in 
development  of  new  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  and  in  gaining 
gi-eater  l  ecognition  of  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper  as  a  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

Mr.  Aldous  is  a  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News.  He  was 
also  supervisor  of  PR  for  Her¬ 
cules  Powder  Company’s  Bac¬ 
chus  Works  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  is  a  fonner  editor-manager 
of  a  hometown  paper. 

ANR,  formerly  known  as 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  has  sales  offices  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  It  sells 
national  advertising  for  more 
than  8000  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  U.S. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Westminster.  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Thomas, 
owners  of  the  Westminster 
Herald  and  the  Seal  Beach  Surf 
and  Sun,  have  announced  the 
sale  of  the  Seal  Beach  weekly 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  C.  Thomas 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  new  owner  in  purchasing 
the  paper  from  his  brother 
made  a  change  in  the  name  to 
the  Seal  Beach  News.  Lynn 
Thomas  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  was  a 
war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  a  radio 
new.sman  for  CBS  in  Hollywood 
and  Latin  America,  and  once 
was  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  Business  Week 
magazine. 

In  Alaska,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News  and  later  owned  a  pub¬ 
lished  business  in  Anchorage. 

♦  ♦  * 

PorLSBORO,  Wash. 

The  North  Kitsap  News  and 
Bainhridge  Review,  lx)th  week¬ 
lies,  have  been  purchased  by 
David  Averill,  publisher  of  the 
Kitsap  County  Herald.  Their 
acquisition  gives  him  control  of 
the  North  Kitsap  County  weekly 
field. 


Walter  Woodward,  former 
owner  of  the  two  weeklies,  will 
remain  as  editor  of  the  Review. 
The  News  will  be  discontinued. 

Before  acquiring  the  Kitsap 
County  Herald  here,  Mr.  Averill 
was  active  in  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  newspaper  field  for 
many  years.  He  formerly  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  owned  and 
published  the  Review  and  North 
Kitsap  News  for  the  past  22 
years. 

*  *  * 

Lawton,  Mich,  j 

James  Freer,  formerly  a 
printer  with  the  Vicksburg  Com¬ 
mercial  and  the  Willamston 
Enterprise,  both  weeklies,  has  L 
purchased  the  Lawton  Leader,  '  ' 
also  a  weekly,  from  C.  E.  Lewis 
and  F.  C.  Lewis.  C.  E.  Lewis  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  Lawton  since  1890. 

• 

Race  For  Political 
Conventions  Is  On 

Chicago 

Houston  and  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  have  made  initial  moves 
to  convince  the  two  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties  they  are  the  best 
cities  for  the  1964  Presidential 
nominating  conventions. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  started 
it  by  urging  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  come  to  Texas. 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  edito¬ 
rially  urged  that  no  time  be  lost 
in  “speaking  up”  for  “our  city." 

Pointing  out  the  advantages 
Chicago  has  over  Houston  in 
climate  despite  Houston’s  new 
air-conditioned  stadium,  the  Sun- 
Times  said: 

“It  may  be  more  than  mere 
coincidence  that  the  1928  con¬ 
vention  was  the  first  held  by 
either  party  in  Houston  since 
pre-Civil  War  times.  And  it  was 
the  last.” 

Chicago  has  had  23  national 
conventions  since  1856. 

2  Weeklies  Combined, 
Town  Gets  Another 

Oakville,  Ont. 

The  first  issue  of  Oakville’s 
weekly  newspaper  will  appear 
Dec.  5,  publisher  Earl  Morrison 
has  announced. 

Mr.  Morrison,  publisher  of  the 
Napanee  (Ont.)  Beaver,  also  a 
w'eekly,  said  the  tabloid  would 
be  printed  in  Toronto,  using  an  | 
offset  press,  and  would  have  an  j 
initial  run  of  10,000.  i 

Oakville’s  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  published  last  August 
when  the  two  weeklies,  the 
Journal  and  the  Record-Star 
were  merged  into  the  Journal- 
Record  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
Limited. 
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PROMOTION 

Fun  For  Youngsters 
In  Open  House  Kit 

By  George 


The  completion  of  the  en¬ 
larged  Milwaukee  Journal  build¬ 
ing  was  celebrated  early  this 
month  with  an  Open  House  for 
all  employees  and  their  families. 
More  than  4,500  showed  up  for 
the  festivities. 

While  employees  must  have 
enjoyed  the  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  surroundings,  their 
youngsters  got  the  big  play.  A 
complete  kit  of  interesting 
souvenirs  for  the  small  fry  was 
assembled  by  vicepresident  and 
promotion  manager  Court  Con- 
lee.  The  children  will  recall  their 
plant  visit  for  weeks  to  come 
as  they  enjoy  the  wide  variety 
of  souvenirs. 

Most  ingenious  of  the  souve¬ 
nirs  in  the  packet  was  a  die-cut 
cardboard  model  of  the  new 
Journal  building.  Lithographed 
in  orange,  green  and  black  in 
line  and  benday,  the  completed 
model  measures  approximately 
four  by  seven  inches. 

Parents  can  get  in  practice 
for  assembling  Christmas  toys 
by  assembling  the  model  build¬ 
ing  using  the  “Tab  C  in  slot  C” 
technique  in  about  five  minutes. 

Coloring  Book 

Another  child-pleaser  in  the 
package  is  the  “Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Coloring  Book.”  Inside  a 
bright  red  and  yellow  cover  are 
16  pages  printed  on  water-color 
pages,  including  line  drawings 
ready  to  be  colored  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  building,  the  Joumal’s  radio 
and  television  station  building, 
carrier  boys,  and  sketches  de¬ 
picting  the  development  of  com¬ 
munications.  Included  are  draw¬ 
ings  of  an  Indian  sending  smoke 
signals,  an  early  pi-inting  press, 
and  the  giant  new  Journal 
presses,  plus  scenes  of  the  wire 
photo  machine,  type  slug,  press 
plate,  photographer,  engraving 
room  router,  newspaper  truck 
and  garage.  Three  final  pages 
are  dev^oted  to  favorite  Journal 
comics. 

A  box  of  16  crayons  was  dis¬ 
tributed  along  w'ith  the  coloring 
book,  complete  with  a  special 
label  reading  “Journal  Open 
House.” 

Pressmen’s  hats  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  well  as  a  4-page 
flyer  with  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  pressroom  chapeaux. 
Also  included  were  miniature 
(four  by  six  inches)  12-page 
copies  of  both  the  Milwaukee 


Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

A  week  after  the  celebration 
Mr.  Conlee  reported  that  the 
Journal’s  Public  Seiwice  Bureau 
started  receiving  requests  for 
the  kit  and  model  building. 

*  *  * 

MEMPHIS  STUDY  —  To 
provide  advertising  agencies 
with  depth  information  on  new.s- 
paper  readers,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scunitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal  have  re¬ 
leased  a  new  study  on  their  sub¬ 
scribers  outside  of  the  city  zone, 
“The  Memphis,  Mid-South  Im¬ 
age  of  Quality.” 

The  study  of  the  76-county 
area  comprises  500  interviews 
made  in  20  counties  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Kentucky.  Although 
the  Memphis  newspapers  show 
118.9%  coverage  of  Shelby 
County,  the  Memphis  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
43%  of  the  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  76-county  mid- 
South  area. 

The  23-page  spiral-bound  pres¬ 
entation  booklet  shows  sub¬ 
scribers  outside  of  the  Shelby 
County  area  pay  $4,360,000  a 
year  for  their  newspapers.  Pre¬ 
sented  are  figures  on  income, 
employment,  education,  agricul¬ 
ture  by  size  of  farm  and  farm 
ownership,  home  and  auto 
o^v^^el•ship,  plus  ownership  of 
air  conditioning,  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  refrigerators.  Mem¬ 
phis  newspaper  readers  are  com¬ 
pared  with  total  averages  for 
the  ai-ea.  The  study  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hooper-Holmes  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc. 

*  Ik  * 

SANTA  —  Whimsy  and  good- 
natui*ed  humor  combine  to  make 
a  real  selling  promotion  piece 
for  the  New  York  Times’  Christ¬ 
mas  Book  Section.  An  eight- 
page  little  booklet  offers  a  letter 
to  Santa  Claus  ...  a  “rejection 
slip”  from  an  anonymous  book 
publisher.  Printed  on  fine  india 
laid  text  stock  and  illustrated 
with  off-beat  cartoons,  the  copy 
is  set  large  and  well-lead^. 
Here’s  a  sample: 

“Thanks  for  sending  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  your  ‘autobiography.’ 

“While  I  find  it  interesting, 
I’ve  got  to  say  that  this  kind  of 
material  is  not  going  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  fact,  the  market  for 
fantasy  has  fallen  off  ever  since 


the  Mets  gummed  it  up  this 
year. 

“Take,  for  instance,  your  char¬ 
acters.  You’ve  got  to  make  them 
more  believable.  What’s  with 
this  ‘Prancer’  and  ‘Dancer’? 
Why  don’t  you  try  good  Ameri¬ 
can  names?  Like  ‘Rudolph,’  for 
instance.  Readers  like  to  iden¬ 
tify  .  .  . 

“And  I’ve  got  to  tell  you 
something  else.  Go  easy  on  that 
ho-ho-ho  stuff,  huh?  In  real  life, 
people  like  that  aren’t  for  real. 
But  keep  in  that  bit  about  shak¬ 
ing  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly.  It’s 
got  guts.” 

For  the  whole  bit,  write  to 
Mark  Senigo,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times,  and  ask 
him  to  send  you  the  piece. 

m  *  * 

CLASSROOM  — Almost  1,000 
classroom  teachers  jammed  a 
Junior  High  School  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  a  teachers 
convention  day  program  that 
had  been  expected  to  draw  half 
that  number.  Paula  Clark,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  conducted  a  work¬ 
shop  session  on  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  teaching  social 
studies.  Additional  workshop 
sessions  were  held  at  the  Cour¬ 
ant  on  the  following  Monday. 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  A  hand¬ 
some  48-page  booklet  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  facts  on 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
has  been  released  by  the  Argus 
Group  of  9  newspapers  and  3 
magazines.  Copies  are  available 
from  R.  Campbell,  managing 
director,  P.  O.  Box  1014,  Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

*  Ik  * 

PHEASANT  —  Nearly  4,000 
hospitalized  Minnesota  war  vet¬ 
erans  took  part  in  the  22nd 
annual  Minneapolis  Tribune 


pheasant  dinners  held  in  15  area 
hospitals.  A  team  of  8,000  volun¬ 
teers,  including  hunters  who 
bagged  approximately  3,500 
pheasants  during  the  opening 
weekend  of  the  state’s  pheasant 
season,  made  the  dinners  possi¬ 
ble. 

*  >k  * 

BRANDS  —  The  1962  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Huntington  (W.  V.) 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Advertiser,  Herald-Dispatch 
and  Sunday  Herald- Advertiser. 
The  184-page  book  includes 
brand  preferences  for  foods, 
soaps  and  detergents,  toiletries, 
beveiages,  homes  and  appli¬ 
ances,  automotive  and  general 
products.  The  book  was  printed 
offset  from  typewritten  copy. 
Copies  are  available  from  W.  T. 
Bess,  promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

ELECTIONS  —  “The  Light 
that  often  glows  unnoticed,”  is 
the  head  on  a  full-page  promo¬ 
tion  ad  from  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day.  Illustration  for 
the  page  promoting  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  election  coverage  is  a  night 
photo  of  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing,  with  all  of  the  lights  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  top  floor  newsroom. 

«  «  * 

GAMES  —  The  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  will  sponsor  the  Telegram- 
Maple  Leaf  Indoor  Games  at 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  next  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  will  be  the  first  indoor 
track  and  field  meet  in  the  area 
in  27  years. 

*  * 

IN  CLOSING  —  According 
to  “Eight  Columns,”  Detroit 
Free  Press  monthly  mailer  to 
advertisers:  “Did  you  know  that 
everything  Chet  Huntley  says 
on  a  news  show  takes  about  oiie 
and  a  half  columns  of  type  in 
a  newspaper?” 
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ARE  YOU?” 


TV's  comic  cops  catch  29%  of  San  Diego  families,  can't  catch 
up  with  Parade's  62%.  In  seventy  key  markets  through  strong 
newspapers,  Parade  gives  you  commanding  coverage.. .at  low 


cost  and  in  full  color. 


Metro  Ratingt  ARB  March  1962  eitimatee. 
Parade  coverage  bated  on  circulation  of  The  San  Diego  Union. 


NOW 


TO  CHOOSE 
FROM! 


Nobody  but  Goss  gives  you  a  choice  of  three  web 
offset  newspaper  presses.  This  permits  you  to  choose 
the  press  most  economical  to  own  and  operate,  and 
meet  your  present  and  future  needs. 

The  right  press,  with  features  that  help  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  improve  the  appearance  of  your  news¬ 
paper  will  keep  you  progressive  and  competitive. 

75  years’  experience  in  newspaper  press  building 
protects  your  investment  in  a  Goss  press.  In  building 
web  offset  newspaper  presses,  Goss  utilizes  all  of  its 
experience  to  give  you  big  advantages  like  these: 

True  rolling  — without  bearers  —  insures  exact  plate  size 
reproduction—  reduces  plate  wear,  permits  accurate  register. 
Automatic  Web  Tension  —on  each  roll. . .  prevents  web  breaks 
and  maintains  proper  tension. 

Continuous  Ink  and  Water  Feed  System  —  automatically 
controlled  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micro¬ 
metric  ink  feed  roller  assures  perfect  distribution. 
Automatic  Plate  Lockup— Goss  Tension  Lockup  permits 
faster  plating;  holds  plates  immobile;  stops  plate  cracking. 
Controls  conveniently  located  — for  dampening  system,  im¬ 
pression  throw-off,  web  tension  controls,  and  press  speed. 
Ample  working  space— permits  easy  plating,  washup,  roller 
setting,  and  maintenance  without  tearing  the  web. 

Add  units  as  needed —Allows  maximum  flexibility  of 
arrangements— including  use  of  spot  and  R.O.P.  color. 
Round-the-clock  service  —  day  or  night,  weekends,  your  calls 
get  prompt  attention  from  trained  personnel. 

Let  us  help  you  choose  the  right  press.  Mail  coupon. 


NEW!  Ideal  for  the  community  weekly  and  daily 
publishers;  Prints  8000  P.P.H.— up  to  16  pages 
broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Provisions  for  han¬ 
dling  spot  color.  Folder  (Vz  and  %-page)  handles  4 
webs.  Compact— a  two-unit  press  takes  no  more 
space  than  a  web-fed  flatbed.  Maximum  roll  diame¬ 
ter,  40";  roll  width,  29"  to  35".  Can  add  units  .  .  . 
up  to  four . . .  like  building  blocks. 


16,000  P.P.H.— 24  pages  broadsheet;  48  pages 
tabloid;  96  signature-size  products.  Designed  for 
middle  range  dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Folder  handles  6  webs.  Maximum  roll  diameter, 
40",  roll  width,  29"  to  36".  Wide  choice  of  press 
arrangements.  Maximum  color  flexibility  with  run¬ 
ning  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  ^  ^ 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  D 


The  Goss  Company.  Offset  Press  Division  5601  W.  31st  Street  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  Goss  web  offset  presses. 
COMMUNITY  □;  SUBURBAN  □;  URBANITE  □.  We  now  print: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PAPERS _  TOTAL  CIRCULATION _ 

WEEKLY  ISSUES _  DAILY  ISSUES _ 

MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE:  BROADSHEET _  TABLOID _ 

SPOT  COLOR  USED-MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  COLOR  PAGES  PER  ISSUE _ 

PRESENT  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  IS _ 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  NAME _ 

YOUR  NAME  AND  TITLE _ 

STREET  ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


GOSS  T^Alxinife 

Publishers’  and  pressmen’s  dream!  30,000 
P.P.H.;  8-web  capacity.  Collects  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  or  112  tabloid.  Runs  straight  or  col¬ 
lect.  Can  be  installed  in  line,  or  stacked.  Handles 
newsprint  up  to  36"  wide— 40"  in  dia.  Wide  choice 
of  press  arrangements.  Complete  color  flexibility; 
running  side-lay  and  circumferential  register. 
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The  Chicago  bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications  has  been  relocated  in 
larger,  modernized  quarters,  expand¬ 
ing  the  present  facilities  by  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent.  In  the  move 
from  Room  230  to  Room  730  at  105 
^'est  Adams  Street,  the  office  re¬ 
tains  the  same  street  address  and 
telephone  numbers.  The  Chicago 
office  houses  a  news  staff  of  25 
reporters  and  photographers  and 
serves  as  headquarters  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  representatives 
of  all  Fairchild  publications  for  the 
Midwest. 


Martin  Gottfried  will  be  on  his  way 
to  Chicago  tomorrow  to  cover  for 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Processing  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  National-American 
IX’holesale  Grocers  Assn,  and  the 
National  Assn,  of  Food  Chains.  Nov. 
25-28.  Mr.  Gottfried,  who  will  work 
with  Fairchild’s  Chicago  news  staff 
at  the  seminar,  edits  the  operations 
section  of  the  paper. 


ALOHA!  —  Olga  Curtis,  Denver 
Post  feature  writer,  receives  the 
traditional  welcome  on  arrival  in 
Honolulu  aboard  Matson's  Lurline. 


Chuck  Werle,  former  sports 
editor,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Arguit  —  to  sports  staff,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


Penny  Shnay — to  reporter, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 


K  number  of  new  correspondents 
have  been  added  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  network.  Among'  them : 
Floyd  L.  Wynne  of  the  Herald  News 
in  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.;  Qeve 
Twitchell  in  Medford,  Ore.;  Mrs. 
Stephanie  Estreicher  in  Gloversville, 
N.Y.;  Patrick  Phaelen  in  Reynolds¬ 
burg,  Ohio;  M.  Joseph  Hahn,  who 
will  cover  court  news  in  Utica,  N.Y.; 
Sam  Perdue  in  Columbus.  Ohio; 
Paul  Zehnder  in  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio. 


Oliver  C,  Larson,  former 
sports  editor  and  then  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Express — to  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  manager  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  department. 


Out-of-towners  who  made  the  New 
York  scene  last  week  were  Wesley 
■Stilwell,  who  represents  Fairchild 
papers  in  Reading.  Pa.,  and  Lise 
Monty  of  the  Boston  bureau,  both 
of  whom  conferred  with  editors  in 
Fairchild’s  New  York  headquarters. 


Stan  White,  formerly  with 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
newspaper  representatives,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. — to  retail  advertising 
staff,  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Courier. 


James  R.  McCauley,  public 
affairs  reporter.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  —  assigned  to  new 
state  capital  bureau,  Sacra¬ 
mento. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  clothing 
editor.  Bob  Kaplan,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  go  to  Cincinnati  next 
week  where,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cincinnati  news  bureau,  he  will 
report  the  developments  of  the 
International  Assn,  of  Clothing  De¬ 
signers,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  Netherlands  Hilton  Hotel,  Nov. 
24-28. 


Don  A.  Schanche,  formerly 
a  Korean  war  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service,  INS 
•  bureau  chief  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 

city  editor  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
^  Daily  Journal,  and  more  re- 

^  cently  assistant  editor  for  mili- 

\  tary  affairs  and  Washington 

tr  Irii  military  correspondent  for  Life 

viKir  j  ki  — executive  ^itor,  the  Satur- 

TIN&  —  Mr.  and  Mr*.  ^  Evening  Post.  Henry  G. 

^^ulrord  are  pictured  be-  t  -j-  i.  i. 

Ing  from  New  York  on  a  WALKER,  a  Life  photographer 

cruise  to  Bermuda.  He  is  15  years— to  Post  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Mont-  managing  editor  in  chargi-  of 
lair  |N.  J.)  Times.  photography. 
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Mrs.  Jeannine  R.  Schaub,  a 
former  feature  women’s  editor 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle — 
now  director  of  the  news  bureau 
at  Utica  College  of  Syracuse 
University. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N 


James  A.  Feldman,  labor  and 
education  editor,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  and  Times-Star  — 
to  information  officer  abroad, 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 


Pubflihart  ct 

Daily  Nawt  RKord.  Womtn'i  Waar  Daily, 
Horn#  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


f. 


mention 


McGaffin  to  Editor 

Corona,  Calif. 

Don  McGaffin  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Corona  Daily 
Independent. 

After  receiving  his  Master’s 
degree  in  journalism  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  he  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Bronxville 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter,  later  was 
with  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette,  and  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Enterprise. 

• 

2  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Poi’traits  of  the  late  Rufus 
W.  Hitchcock,  former  co-owner 
of  the  Rapi:l  City  Daily  Journal, 
and  the  late  William  S.  Dolan 
of  the  Grant  County  Review 
have  been  added  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame  at  South 
Dakota  State  College. 


% 


t  \ 


TO  HAWAII— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
P.  Millar  Sr.  (he  is  executive 
director  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
are  pictured  aboard  the  Matson 
line  Lurline  leaving  Los  Angeles 
for  Honolulu. 


Rodney  H.  Morrison,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
Arizona  Journal  —  now  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Affiliated  O’Malley 
Companies,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

*  *  * 

Waynp  Thompson  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Jarkson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
to  succeed  the  late  Arnold 
Hederman.  Mr.  Thompson 
joined  the  sports  staff  in  1946. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tony  Ingrassia,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wi.s.)  Sentinel  —  to  the  staff 
of  Milwaukee  Council,  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employes, 

*  *  >ii 

Roben  a.  (Tony)  Hayden  — 
to  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express 
as  photographer-reporter.  He 
is  the  .son  of  Publisher  and  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Hayden  and  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Eui'ope  after  serv¬ 
ing  out  his  three-year  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Army. 

i|c  Id  * 

Ivan  Levine,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  weekly  Westhury  (N.  Y.) 
Times  —  to  news  editor,  daily 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Commer- 
einl  Review. 

*  *  * 

^  Frank  Smith  —  to  reporter, 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

A  rgus. 


Margaret  Steen  —  steps 
down  from  editorship  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Pre.s8  wom¬ 
en’s  department  after  35  years 
but  continues  as  a  staff  writer 
and  columnist.  Succeeded  by 
Frances  De  Wolf,  former  wom¬ 
en’s  editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public. 

*  *  * 

Pearl  Weathers,  daughter 
of  the  late  B.  Weathers,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Star  and  sister 
of  Henry  Lee  Weathers,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Star 
—  to  associate  secretary  of  the 
General  Council’s  department  of 
information  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Daily  Star’s  news 
staff  for  more  than  10  years  and 
is  a  member  of  the  newspaper’s 

board  of  directors. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Ellison,  sports  editor  of 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 

Times  —  to  sports  editor,  Hobbs 
(N,  M.)  News-Sun. 


M  ■  ■  ■  ■  i 

PHOTON 

SERIES  200 

for  letter-perfect  photo¬ 
typesetting  at  full  keyboard 
speed. 


Plain  Dealer  Makes 
Personnel  Changes 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  series  of  staff  changes  have 
been  announced  by  the  Plain 
Dealer: 

Stephen  A.  Blossom — from 
copy  editor  in  the  Sunday  and 
feature  department  to  marine 
editor. 

Helen  Borsick,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Sunday  magazine — takes 
on  additional  duties  of  art  edi¬ 
tor  and  critic. 

Robert  C.  O’Malley,  night 
copy  desk,  and  John  Henahan, 
sports  department — to  Sunday 
and  feature  department  copy 
editors. 

Mr.  Blossom  succeeds  Pat 
Garling,  who  returns  to  the  city 
staff.  Miss  Borsick  succeeds 
Paul  B,  Metzler,  now  in  business 
and  financial  department. 

UPI  State  Manager 

Pittsburgh 

Appointment  of  John  A.  Car- 
roll  as  Pennsylvania  manager 
of  United  Press  International 
is  announced  by  UPI  Eastern 
Division  Manager  Gerald  J. 
Rock.  Mr.  Carroll,  manager  of 
the  UPI  bureau  here  since  1960, 
will  be  succeeded  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  by  Frank  L.  Berkopec,  cur¬ 
rent  night  bureau  manager  in 
Pittsburgh. 


r  m 


THE  RIVALS — ^Tw©  men  named 
Dougherty,  both  Army  veterans, 
both  six-footers,  both  former  tele¬ 
graph  editors,  are  city  editors  of 
the  Gannett  dailies  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. — Richard  E.,  at  left,  on  the 
morning  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
and  John  L.,  at  right,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  Times-Union. 

Marilyn  Mullins — to  news 
editor,  Springer  (N.  M.)  Trib- 


JoAN  Riley  —  to  Grants 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Beacon  as  family 
page  editor,  succeeding  Jean 
Henderson,  resigned  to  study 
journalism  at  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces. 

*  e  « 

Bob  Martin,  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff — to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


If  you’re /^OMlI^about  testing. 
I  //RfiSSER\ ALTOONA! 


WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


John  T.  Cunningham  —  re- 
.'^igned  from  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 

\ews  staff  to  be  a  free-lance 
writer  and  lecturer.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  histories  of 
New  Jersey. 
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.  . .  THAT'S  / 

"TEST-TOWN",  FA.  ^ 

Advertising  executives:  If  you’re  troubled  with  “new-name” 
nerves,  introductory  inertia  or  acute  cold  feet,  here’s  what 
the  doctor  ordered.  Altoona  offers  the  perfect  testing 
formula — a  superb  blend  of  balanced  economy,  typical 
distribution  patterns  and  cooperative  retailers,  fortified 
with  activated  buying-power. 

But  the  priceless  ingredient  in  Altoona  is  people — the  98% 
of  the  city  families,  4  out  of  5  Blair  County  homes  where 
they  read  and  rely  on  the  Altoona  Mirror.  Hundreds  of 
tests  prove — you’ll  get  a  good  start  in  Altoona! 

TEST  BEST  IN  FENNSTLYANIA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  flRtrtor 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Baeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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DPI  Manager  Named 

The  appointment  of  David  L. 
Manning  as  manaper  of  the 
Providence,  R.  L,  bureau  of 
United  Press  International  is 
announced  by  H.  C.  Thornton, 
Northeastern  Division  manager 
of  UPI.  Mr.  Manning,  a  29-year- 
old  Cambridge  native,  succeeds 
John  F.  McDonough,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Boston 
bureau. 

*  *  * 

Doris  Eastman,  formerly 
woman’s  editor,  Oak  Cliff  (Tex.) 
Tribune — to  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Arffus  as  women’s  page 
editor. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  Jensen,  reporter 
with  the  Nauffatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News  —  to  general  news 
staffer,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican.  Donald  Lahey,  field 
supeiwisor  for  the  Republican — 
to  the  paper’s  Naugatuck  Bu¬ 
reau.  Michael  Bernstein  and 
Thomas  Cassidy  to  reporters. 
Republican. 

4:  *  * 

Rodney  F.  Peterson  —  to 
assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
and  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  state 
circulation  manager. 


MEMENTO  of  the  California  gov¬ 
ernorship  campaign  is  a  picture 
which  shows  that  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
wasn't  always  mad  at  the  press. 
He's  seen  in  cordial  chat  with 
Jack  Langguth,  Valley  Times  TO¬ 
DAY  political  reporter  who  cov¬ 
ered  both  Nixon  and  Brown. 

Jim  Collins  —  to  reporter, 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Karen  Klinefelter,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  travel  edi¬ 
tor  and  Bill  Bi'RRIS,  Times 
Herald  medical  writer  —  mar¬ 
ried. 

* 

G.  A.  Sanders — to  advertising 
staff  of  Tucumcari  (N.  M.) 
Daily  News,  replacing  Gene 
SiiiPLETT,  resigned  to  enter  in¬ 
surance  business. 


40  Years  With  Goss 

Joseph  A.  Riggs,  president  of 
the  Goss  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  MGD  (Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc.)  is  celebrating 
his  40th  anniversary  with  Goss. 
He  joined  the  company  in  1922, 
upon  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  as  a 
draftsman  and  engineer. 

• 

Tony  Hillerman,  managing 
editor  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  —  to  newly  created 
position  of  executive  editor.  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jim  Colbgrove,  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  the  Taos  (N.M.) 
News.  W.  J.  Olds,  recently  re¬ 
porter  for  Artesia  (N.M.)  Daily 
Press  —  to  editor,  Taos  News, 
succeeding  Mr.  Colegrove.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Stuart  —  to  comptrol¬ 
ler  of  New  Mexican,  succeeding 
Anna  K.  Ormsbee,  resigned 
after  43  years’  seiwice  with  New 
Mexican. 

4c  4i  4c 

Robert  H.  Hudson,  editor  of 
the  Titusville  Star-Advocate  — 
elected  president  of  the  Florida 
Press  Association,  succeeding 
E.  L.  Cann,  High  Springs  Her¬ 
ald.  Mr.  Hudson’s  father,  Henry 
H.  Hudson,  publisher  of  the 
Star-Advocate,  served  in  the 
same  office  in  1942. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  L.  Nebel,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  and 
publisher  of  New  Jersey  week¬ 
lies  —  appointed  executive  di¬ 

rector  of  the  Bergen  County 
(N.  J.)  Democratic  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Conservative  Leader 
Plans  to  Start  Paper 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

A.  G.  Whitener,  a  local  busi¬ 
nessman  and  former  candidate 
for  Congress,  said  he  plans  to 
start  an  afternoon  newspaper 
here  by  next  April.  Construction 
of  a  building  will  start  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  newspaper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  either  twice  a  week  at 
first  or  five  days  a  week.  Mr. 
Whitener  said  he  will  be  editor 
and  publisher.  He  has  headed 
an  effort  to  form  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  branch  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  Last  May  he  ran  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress. 

High  Point  has  an  afternoon 
paper — the  Enterprise.  It  does 
not  have  a  morning  newspaper. 
• 

Journalism  Badges 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Merit  badges  in  journalism 
have  been  awarded  43  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  area  who  have 
completed  a  course  of  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une. 


Obituary 


R.  H.  (Skipper)  Calkins,  8G, 
until  his  retirement  from  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1950,  a  marine 
editor  first  with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  then 
the  Seattle  Times.  He  authored 
the  waterfront  book.  High  Tide, 
and  ended  his  career  as  associate 
editor  of  Marine  Digest,  a 
weekly  magazine. 

«  *  * 

Hugh  Young,  53,  in  charge 
of  display  promotion  for  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  and 
the  Star  Weekly;  Nov.  12.  An 
employee  of  the  Star  for  38 
years,  he  joined  the  paper  as  an 
office  boy,  moved  into  the  ad 
sales  force,  then  into  the  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

*  *  * 

Lon  Pate,  62,  editor  of  the 
Haskell  (Tex.)  Free  Press  since 
1936;  Nov.  11. 

t  *  * 

Gustave  F.  Utter,  55,  re¬ 
cently  on  Cleveland  suburban 
papers  and  formerly  a  copy- 
reader  and  feature  writer  on 
the  Cleveland  News;  Nov.  6.  He 
had  worked  on  papers  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Denver,  and 
a  dozen  other  cities,  before 
coming  to  Cleveland  in  1939. 

«  *  * 

Claud  Council,  82,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News- 
Herald,  one  of  the  last  handset 
weeklies  in  Texas  until  it  ceased 
publication  five  years  ago;  Nov. 
13.  He  had  a  64-year  printing 
career. 

4t  ♦  # 

Warren  H.  Darby,  54,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News;  Nov.  15.  He  was  with  the 
Express  Publishing  Company 
for  the  past  28  years. 

4t  4c  * 

William  H.  Gray,  76,  once  a 
reporter  on  the  Bellevue.  (Ohio) 
Gazette,  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News  and  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  later  secretary  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Retail 
Merchants  Board  for  40  years; 
Nov.  12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Eustace  Cullinan,  86,  once 
a  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Bulletin  who  later 
turned  to  a  law  career;  Nov.  12. 
*  *  * 

Domenic  E.  Didorado,  47,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News; 
Nov.  14.  Mr.  Didorado,  who 
spent  his  entire  career  with  the 
newspaper,  came  to  the  Courier- 
News  in  1934.  Starting  on  the 
sports  desk,  he  moved  into  the 
advertising  department  the  next 
year,  becoming  retail  advertising 
manager  in  1958. 


coast 


Over  the  past  40  years,  we’ve  served  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  ways... throughout  the  country.  Just  two 
examples:  for  the  New  York  Daily  News... the  design  of 
an  efficient  paper-handling  system;  for  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer ...  complete  plans  and  construction  super¬ 
vision  of  its  present,  modern  plant.  Other  examples  of  our 
work  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  fields  are  described  in 
literature  that  is,  of  course,  available  upon  request. 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

INC. 

Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St 
New  York  17.  N.  Y,,  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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Whaf  s  behind 


the  largest  business  news  staff  among  magazines 


. . .  70  New  York-based  editorial  staffers,  52  domestic  newsmen  in  Washington  and  fourteen 
other  U.  S.  cities  and  Canada,  augmented  by  the  McGraw-Hill  World  News  Service  with 
24  bureau  staffers  and  71  foreign  stringers  ...  all  gathering,  reporting,  predicting  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  when  and  where  it  happens  around  the  globe.  To  provide  you  with  expanded  news 
services.  Business  Week  has  established  Business  Week  Information  Services— a  special 
link  between  Business  Week’s  global  news-gathering  system  and  other  members  of  the 
press.  BWIS  delivers  each  week:  Air-mailed  news  releases,  the  “Business  Week  Index,” 
and  the  “Business  Outlook”  for  radio  broadcasts.  And  each  month:  “The  Measure  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Income”  by  news  release  and  telephonic  hook-up.  To  receive  these  special  features, 
write  BWIS,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


A  McGraw-Hill  Magazine 


It  Takes  Tea  to  See 
After  Turkish  Coffee 

By  ^  ebb  McKinley 

AiiMiciated  Pre!>s 


It  takes  stamina  and  courage 
to  cover  the  news  in  Saudi 
Arabia  —  stamina  to  drink  25 
cups  of  coffee  a  day;  courage  to 
accept  one  more. 

The  Saudis  are  a  really  hos¬ 
pitable  people.  When  you  enter 
an  office  you  sit  on  a  straight- 
back  chair  waiting  to  see  your 
man.  In  sweeps  a  ser\’ant  bear¬ 
ing  a  pot  of  scented  Arabian 
coffee  with  a  scimitar-shaped 
spout.  He  pours  out  a  cup  and 
you  feel  the  scalp  contract  with 
the  first  sip.  As  soon  as  you 
hand  back  the  empty  cup,  he 
promptly  fills  it  again.  This  can 
go  on  for  seven  or  eight  tries, 
when  finally  you  realize  you 
have  to  twist  the  cup  with  a 
flick  of  the  wrist  to  signal 
you’ve  had  enough. 

Next  comes  another  bearer, 
this  time  with  Turkish  coffee. 
Not  bad  at  all,  although  the  old 
heart  seems  to  be  pounding  a 
bit.  You  sit  back  again,  feeling 
rather  caffeined-up,  when  an¬ 
other  pot  -  bearer  approaches. 
You  signal  him  firmly  away  but 


he  comes  right  on.  This  time  it’s 
tea,  flavored  with  lime,  and  very 
good,  too. 

So  it  goes.  By  the  time  you 
see  your  man  you’ve  never  felt 
so  wide  awake.  Then  you  set  out 
to  see  the  next  contact,  and 
start  all  over  again. 

• 

Tabloid  Every  Day, 

By  Popular  Demand 

La  Junta,  Colo. 

The  offset  La  Junta  Tribune- 
Democrat  has  converted  from 
Monday  through  Friday  stand¬ 
ard  size  format  and  tabloid 
(six-column)  on  Saturday  to 
tabloid  throughout  the  week. 

In  explaining  the  conversion 
to  all-tabloid  operation.  Pub¬ 
lisher  A1  Burtis  said:  “The 
readers  asked  for  the  change. 
We  used  the  tabloid  size  for 
Saturday’s  Early  Bird  edition. 
Readers  by  the  dozens  called  and 
said,  ‘W’e  like  it.  Do  it  every 
day.’  So,  w’e  decided  to  make 
the  switch.” 


Getting  cut  off  from 
too  man)f  schedules? 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C„ 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 
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i  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  Smoothing  Things  Out  | 

m  One-word  participal  modifiers  beginning  a  sentence  § 
m  are  a  peculiarity  of  journalese.  This  device  exemplifies  the  g 

5  clipped,  telegraphic  expression  newswriters  tend  to  ad-  g 

g  mire.  But  it  is  found  only  in  low  surroundings,  and  in  g- 

1  the  writings  of  those  who  are  insensitive  to  jerkiness.  1 

I  Jerks,  perhaps.  Here  are  some  examples:  g 

1  “Shortlived,  the  committee  was  a  thorn  in  the  growers’  B 
B  flesh.”  g 

1  “Married,  he  is  the  father  of  a  young  son.”  g 

1  Handled  by  anyone  with  respect  for  the  nuances  of  J 

B  language,  these  sentences  would  have  been  put  in  some  g 

1  such  form  as:  “He  is  married  and  the  father  of  a  young  g 

1  son”;  “Although  the  committee  was  shortlived,  it  was  g 

I  a  thorn  in  the  growers’  flesh.”  1 

m  Noun  appositive  phrases  are  used  similarly,  but  per-  3 

1  haps  are  less  objectionable:  “A  salesman,  he  spent  a  lot  3 

1  of  time  away  from  home.”  The  worst  thing  about  this  1 

1  pattern  is  that  it  is  overdone.  1 

S  *  ♦  *  g 

m  It  is  preferable  that  modifying  phrases  and  clauses  1 

(  should  stand  next  to  the  things  they  modify:  g 

M  “He  has  been  executive  vice  president  since  1952,  an  1 
m  office  that  will  not  be  filled  immediately."  1 

I  The  italicized  clause  does  not  modify  1952,  and  the  H 

S  structure  would  be  improved  by  rearrangement  along  g 

I  .such  lines  as  “Since  1952,  he  has  been  executive  vice  presi-  i 

m  dent,  an  office  that  .  .  .”  or  “He  has  been  executive  vice  3 

I  president  since  1952 ;  the  office  will  not  ...”  J 

M  “Nkrumah  set  out  for  the  U.  S.  in  1935,  where  he  i 

m  spent  10  year’s  studying.”  Better:  “Nkrumah  set  out  in  J 

I  1935  for  the  U.  S.,  where  ...”  1 

g  *  ♦  *  g 

g  The  undesirability  of  jamming  adjectives  in  willy-nilly  1 

1  in  the  time-honored  journalistic  style  is  illustrated  by:  1 

1  “General  Motors  turned  out  its  first  rear-engine  Cor-  i 

m  vair  shortly  thereafter.”  The  implication  is  that  some  g 

g  Corvairs  are  rear-engine  models  and  some  are  not.  Actu-  m 

1  ally,  all  have  their  engines  in  the  rear.  This  could  have  | 

g  been  made  clear  by  saying  “.  .  .  its  first  Corv’air,  a  car  g 

g  whose  engine  is  in  the  rear,  shortly  thereafter.”  1 

B  “The  chain-smoking  Cahan-Salvador  has  only  one  g 

j  wryly  humorous  complaint.”  On  the  face  of  it,  we  could  3 

B  assume  that  Cahan-Salvador  may  have  many  complaints,  a 

g  but  only  one  of  them  is  wryly  humorous.  This,  at  any  a 

g  rate,  without  interpretation,  is  what  the  statement  says.  1 

1  What  the  writer  meant,  as  we  suspect,  however,  is  a 

1  that  in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  (i.-S.  has  only  one  M 

g  complaint,  which  happens  to  be  wryly  humorous.  The  a 

g  main  point  is  that  he  has  one  complaint;  that  it  is  wryly  q 

g  humorous  is  secondary,  or  additive.  a 

B  What  difference  does  it  make,  you  may  ask,  whether  1 

g  the  writer  puts  it  as  in  the  example,  rather  than  saying,  1 

g  “The  chain-smoking  Cahan-Salvador  has  only  one  com-  i 

g  plaint,  and  it  is  a  wryly  humorous  one”?  j 

1  The  difference  is  that  the  reader  cannot  take  the  g 

B  statement  literally,  but  must  rearrange  what  is  stated  1 

1  into  what  the  writer  meant  to  convey.  Any  writing  that  g 

g  imposes  this  obligation  on  the  reader  is  a  poor  job.  It  g 

g  causes  annoyance  and  sometimes  ambiguity.  1 
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BAllADS 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM:  OUR 
NEW  FRONT  YARD 

by  Clifford  Simak. 

A  fascinating  description, 
in  non-technical  terms,  of 
what  is  now  known  of  the 
universe.  (St.  Martin’s 
Press)  $4.50 


MINNESOTA  IN  THE  CIVIL 
WAR,  by  Kenneth  Carley. 
A  highly  readable,  expertly 
documented  account  of 
the  important  part  played 
by  Minnesota  troops  in  the 
Civil  War.  (Ross  &  Haines, 
Inc.)  $3.95 


SEVEN  DAYS  IN  MAY. 

National  "Best  Seller"  by 
Fletcher  Knebeland  Charles 
W.  Bailey. 

Agripping  storyofa  planned 
takeover  of  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  military. 
(Harper  &  Row)  $4.95 


WASHINGTON  COVER-UP 

by  Clark  Mollenhoff. 

A  study  of  how  presidents 
have  used  the  "Executive 
Privilege"  concept  to  with¬ 
hold  information  from  Con¬ 
gressional  committees. 
(Doubleday)  $4.50 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS 

by  Angelo  Cohn. 

A  different  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  book  for  children. 
(Franklin  Watts,  Inc.)  $1.95 


WILD  IN  THE  KITCHEN, 

by  Will  Jones. 

A  cook  book  filled  with 
exotic  and  unusual  recipes. 
(Gilbert  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany)  $4.95 


BREAKFAST  BALLADS, 

by  Bradley  L.  Morison. 

A  collection  of  spritely 
"editorial"  verse  on  every¬ 
thing  from  olives  to  Castro. 
(The  Lund  Press)  $2.75 


THEY  WALKED  LIKE  MEf: 

by  Clifford  Simak. 

A  superb  science  fiction 
story  by  a  man  who  really 
knows  his  science.  (Oou- 
bleday)  $3.95 


THE  SIOUX  UPRISING  OF 
1862  by  Kenneth  Carley. 
Text  and  pictures  describ¬ 
ing  the  bloody  Indian  war 
in  southern  Minnesota. 
(Minn.  Hist.  Soc.)$3.75 


and  Tribune  writers  and  editors— working  news¬ 
men  who  pour  the  same  skill,  knowledge  and 
experience  into  the  daily  pages  of  their  news¬ 
papers  as  they  do  into  their  extracurricular 
literary  efforts.  Subjects  of  their  nine  fascinating 
volumes  range  from  a  fictional  planned  military 
coup  of  the  United  States  government  to  exotic 
recipes  to  an  examination  of  the  universe. 

Add  to  these  books  a  long  list  of  others  turned 
out  by  Star  and  Tribune  staff  members  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Such  top-flight  journalists  comprise  another 
important  reason,  of  course,  why  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  make  up  the 
strongest,  most  influential  medium  in  the  nation’s 
14th  market. 

Copyright  1962,  M inneapolia  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


These  nine  current  books  would  cost  you  a  total 
of  $35.25  in  a  book  store.  Yet  any  Upper  Mid- 
westerner  can  pick  up  the  same  talent  for  a 
dime — in  his  Minneapolis  Star  or  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  (Home  delivery  cost  is  even  less.) 

The  talent  belongs  to  eight  Minneapolis  Star 


l^ribune 


jllmneapoljd 


Minneapolis 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


650,000  SUNDAY  •  JOHN  COWLES.  President 


495,000  COMBINED  DAILY 


Springfield  Case 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


case  of  Mr.  Cook  who  will  be 
65  in  1969.  If  he  were  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  1967  without  being 
given  detailed,  just  sufficient 
cause,  he  would  receive  full  pay 
to  1969  and  for  10  years  there¬ 
after. 

Mr.  Cook  replied  that  was 
right — “it  was  to  keep  this 
group  of  trained  department 
heads — all  except  one  with  over 
25  years  of  serxdce  at  the  time 
the  contracts  were  entered  into 
— together  for  the  good  of  the 
corporation  to  operate  this  busi¬ 
ness.”  Many  of  those  covered 
in  the  contracts  are  not  co¬ 
defendants  nor  co-conspirators 
in  the  lawsuits. 

Not  a  'Double  Standard* 

Mr.  Cook  said  it  was  his  un¬ 
derstanding  that  employers  tak¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  their  con¬ 
tracts  could  not  also  receive  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  Pension  Funds. 
Therefore,  he  said  in  reply  to  a 
query  by  the  master,  he  did  not 
see  any  “double  standard” — one 
for  the  managerial  group  and 
one  for  those  not  in  that  group. 
“It  has  always  been  that  way,” 
Mr.  Cook  said,  denying  an  in¬ 
ference  by  Newhouse  counsel 

This  is  36  pf. 
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that  this  was  a  defect  in  the 
contract  which  had  been  exposed 
in  the  trial. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  approving  his  own  con¬ 
tract,  although  he  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  vote  on  it  at  a 
directors’  meeting. 

“Was  this  a  case  of  you 
scratch  my  back  and  I  scratch 
yours?”  Mr.  Burstein  asked. 
“No,”  Mr.  Cook  replied. 

Mr.  Cook  first  went  to  work 
for  the  Springfield  Union  in 
1916,  when  he  was  12,  as  a 
scoreboard  keeper  during  the 
baseball  season.  He  succeeded 
to  Mr.  Bowles’  position  as  treas¬ 
urer  in  1952  and  tackled  the 
solution  of  a  long-standing, 
complicated  tax  problem  which 
grew  out  of  Mr.  Bowles’  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  government  over 
depreciation  allowances  and  non¬ 
allowable  contributions  to  thj 
Pension  Funds.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  1959  of  the  tax  deficien¬ 
cies  through  1955  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $4,536,000. 

Earnings  Record 

In  a  recent  10-year  period,  the 
companies’  total  earnings  before 
taxes  and  contributions  to  the 
funds  were  given  as  $7,776,000, 
the  annual  range  being  from 
$500,000  to  $1,100,000.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  were  denied 


permission  to  give  $500,000  to  He  recalled  the  experience  of 
the  pension  funds  for  this  year,  the  bank  holiday  in  1933. 
earnings  being  estimated  at  His  financial  policy,  Mr,  Cook 
about  $675,000.  Under  a  stipu-  said,  was  not  inconsistent  with 


earnings  being  estimated  at  His  financial  policy,  Mr,  Cook 
about  $675,000.  Under  a  stipu-  said,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
lation  by  both  parties  at  the  the  newspapers’  pledge  of  corn- 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  law-  munity  service, 
suits  in  1960,  no  further  con- 

tributions  can  be  made  without  Publicity  Affects  Business 
approval  of  the  Superior  Court.  At  another  time  Mr.  Cook  de- 
The  managers  had  argued  that  clared  that  the  publicity  given 
a  contribution  would  not  only  to  the  companies’  earnings  dur- 


allow  a  tax  deduction  of  $260,- 
000  but  would  stave  off  “labor 


ing  the  trial  was  not  good  for 
the  company  because  it  made  it 


unrest.”  The  application  was  inadvisable  to  increase  circula- 
denied  without  any  comment  by  tion  prices  or  advertising  rates. 
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Confucius  say,  “Man  who 
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the  court. 

Dividends  to  Republican  Com- 


The  Springfield  Republiean  and 
Springfield  Union  still  sell  at  5c 


pany  stockholders  have  been  copy,  while  most  dailies  in  New 
raised  from  $105  to  $150  per  England  are  above  5c. 
share  for  each  quarter  of  this  There  never  was  any  declara- 
year.  The  Bowles  family,  Mr.  tJon  of  “war”  against  Mr.  New- 
Cook  said,  receives  $30,000  a  house  and  he  never  intended  to 
year  from  the  Pension  Funds  “hinder,  delay  or  fight  the  tran- 
w'hether  the  company  pays  any  sition  of  control”  in  1967,  Mr. 


dividends  or  not. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  considers  the 


Cook  testified. 

With  reference  to  the  pub- 


contributions  to  the  funds  to  be  Hshed  statement  in  the  Spring- 
“deferred  wages”  and  an  ex-  field  newspapers  that  Mr.  New- 
pense  of  doing  business,  payable  house  was  not  welcome,  Mr. 
ahead  of  dividends.  Burstein  read  a  letter  w'hich  Mr. 

Robert  W.  Meserve,  counsel  Cook  sent  to  William  H.  Bald- 
for  the  defendants,  put  into  the  win,  one  of  the  cousins  who  sold 
record  the  latest  figures  on  the  his  stock  to  Mr.  Newhouse. 
Pension  Funds’  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities.  As  of  August,  1962,  the  The  Bowles  Portraits 

assets  had  a  book  value  of  Mr.  Burstein  began  reading: 
$16,466,152.  The  current  yearly  “On  Thursday  we  transferred  74 
normal  cost  amounts  to  $844,084  shares  of  Republican  Company 
and  the  past  service  liability,  as  stock  to  the  Newark  Ledger 


Mr.  Burstein  began  reading: 
“On  Thursday  we  transferred  74 
shares  of  Republican  Company 
stock  to  the  New'ark  Ledger 


of  the  end  of  this  year,  will  Company.  It  must  make  you, 
amount  to  $17,750,000.  your  sister  and  your  cousins 

Mr.  Cook  admitted  he  had  the  happy  to  know  that  this  is  the 
Newhouse  interests  in  mind  first  time  in  its  long  history  that 
when  he  voted  for  an  amend-  no  member  of  the  Bowles  family 


ment  to  the  Pension  Plan  in  is  a  stockholder  of  the  Republi- 
February,  1961,  which  makes  it  ran.  History  teaches  that  fre- 
binding  on  successor  corpora-  ouently  money  has  no  value  and 
tions.  But  he  described  other  does  nothing  to  assuage  the 
amendments  adopted  in  1960  conscience.  It  sometimes  haunts. 


and  1961  as  clarifications  and  This  seems  to  be  the  situa- 
changes  in  w'ording  to  avoid  tion.  .  .  .” 

ambiguities  and  “dual  interpre-  Mr.  Meserv'e  interrupts: 
tation.”  He  wanted  “to  plug  the  “Would  you  mind  reading  that 
hole.”  not  in  the  style  of  Laurence 

Profit  on  Investment*  Burstein:  “I  am  touched.” 

Mr.  Cook  recited  how  the  fjg  continues  reading, 
funds  had  taken  a  profit  of  ap-  The  letter  suggests  that  por- 
proximately  $2.5  million  when  traits  of  the  three  Samuel 
the  market  was  high  and  Mr.  Bowle.ses  (“all  look  so  distin- 
Burstein  acknowledged  that  the  gnished  and  inspiring”)  be  tem- 
trustees  made  money  “the^  same  porarily  removed  and  placed 
as  I  could  make  it  by  betting  $2  somewhere  for  safe  keeping. 


Profit  on  Investment* 


on  the  right  horse.”  (“We  want  them  out  of  the  path 

Mr.  Meserv'e  picked  up  the  gf  swinging  axes.”) 
comment  by  his  adversary  and 
asked  Mr.  Cook:  “Have  you  ever  “» 

felt  that  you  were  shooting  crap  “Perhaps,”  the 


I.eft  to  Providence 


felt  that  you  were  shooting  crap  “Perhaps,”  the  letter  con- 
with  the  trust’s  money?”  The  tinues,  “they  can  be  restored. 


answer  was,  “No,  sir.” 


The  good  Lord  seems  to  have  a 


Mr.  Cook  defended  the  prac-  way  of  remedying  grievous  niis- 
tice  of  keeping  a  large  part  of  takes  caused  by  human  frailties 
the  fund  assets  liquid.  More  motivated  by  greed.” 
than  half  of  the  assets  is  now  Mr.  Burstein  to  Mr.  Cook: 
in  cash,  savings  hank  deposits  “You  expected  the  intervention 
and  U.S.  Treasury  bills,  he  said,  of  Providence  in  this  issue?” 
because  this  was  not  a  good  Mr.  Cook:  “I  am  sure  that  he 
time  for  stock  purchases.  Keep-  will  enter  at  some  time.” 
ing  so  much  cash  on  hand  was  Noting  Mr.  Cook’s  failure  to 
not  “hoarding  currency”— it  was  “recall”  some  incidents,  Mr. 


‘an  exercise  of  good  judgment.” 


(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Springfield  Case 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

Burstein  asked:  “Is  there  any 
reason  why  your  memory  today 
should  be  any  worse  than  it  was 
when  you  testified  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Meserve’s  questions?”  Mr. 
Cook  replied:  “Yes,  sir — I  am 
slightly  older.” 

‘Awful  to  Be  Suspicious' 

On  the  matter  of  denying  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  representatives  in¬ 
spection  of  the  books,  they 
sought,  Mr.  Cook  was  asked: 
“If  a  stockholder  suspected 
skullduggery  by  the  officers 
and  directors,  did  you  have 
in  mind  that  the  only  way  he 
could  find  out  if  anything  was 
wrong  would  be  by  examination 
of  the  hooks  and  records  of  the 
publishing  companies?” 

Jlr.  Cook:  “All  I  can  say  is  it 
is  awful  to  be  so  suspicious.” 

Asked  if  he  intended  to  be 
“judge  and  jury”  in  determin¬ 
ing  who  was  to  see  the  company 
books,  the  witness  replied:  “No, 
sir,  only  God  is  my  judge.” 

The  court  expressed  a  special 
interest  in  Mr.  Cook’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  Pension  Fund  amend¬ 
ment.  An  important  factor  in 
the  case,  the  master  said,  is 
whether  the  directors  intended 
to  provide  a  cause  of  action 


against  any  successor  corpora¬ 
tion  if  contributions  were  not 
made  to  the  funds. 

Mr.  Cook  said  it  was  his  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  amendment 
did  not  create  any  enforceable 
right  by  a  beneficiary  against 
the  corporation  but  rather  only 
specified  that  there  was  a  cause 
of  action  possible  against  the 
tnistees. 

None  of  the  stockholders,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  Bowles 
family,  ev'er  complained  of  the 
generosity  of  the  pension  funds 
or  protested  that  the  company 
contributions  were  improvident, 
Mr.  Cook  said. 

Stock  Transferred 

One  of  the  Newhouse  allega¬ 
tions,  in  respect  to  conflict  of 
interest,  was  that  Mr.  Cook  and 
Paul  F.  Craig,  a  trustee  and 
officer,  owmed  two-thirds  of  the 
.stock  of  Bowles  Building  Inc. 
which  obtained  a  $460,000  mort¬ 
gage  from  the  Pension  Funds. 
Mr.  Cook  disclosed  during  his 
testimony  that  last  August  he 
and  Mr.  Craig  had  transferred 
their  interest  in  this  company 
to  the  funds.  The  third  share¬ 
holder,  Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Sea- 
mon,  widow  of  an  advertising 
manager,  turned  dowm  an  offer 
of  a  contract  with  Bowles  Build¬ 
ing  Inc.  which  would  provide 
her  with  $100  weekly  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  She  has  been 
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receiving  this  sum  for  the  past  forw’ard.” 

12  years.  Mrs.  Seamon  declined  Reminded  of  an  earlier  state- 
to  surrender  her  shares  in  re-  ment  that  he  was  concerned 
turn  for  the  contract  and  her  about  the  Bowles  family  identity 
stipend  was  cut  off.  Mr.  Cook  remaining  with  the  newspapers, 
said  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Craig  Mr.  Cook  admitted  that  neither 
ever  received  any  income  from  of  the  sons  was  now  working 
the  building  subsidiary.  for  the  company.  Francis,  who 

Another  part  of  the  Newhouse  had  worked  for  the  papers  since 
action  seeks  to  compel  the  Pen-  1953,  had  resigned  to  return  to 
sion  Funds  to  divest  themselves  college  a  few  days  before  the 
of  a  half-interest  in  WHYN,  Newhouse  stock  purchase  was 
radio  and  television  station,  and  announced.  John  had  been  fired 
turn  it  over  to  the  Republican  for  having  an  argument  with  a 
Company.  The  complaint  charged  superior. 

a  diversion  of  corporate  assets  Mr.  Bowles  had  told  him,  Mr. 
in  this  purchase.  Cook  said,  that  his  family  had 

^  Mr.  Cook  said  one  of  the  prin-  “gone  to  seed”  and  the  sons 
cipal  holdings  of  the  funds  is  a  would  not  amount  to  anything 
two-square-block  area  in  down-  and  that  if  Mrs.  Bowles  came 
towTi  Springfield  “which  might  looking  for  a  job  on  the  news- 
prove  valuable  for  somebody  papers  Mr.  Cook  should  tell  her 
with  imagination  and  money.”  to  look  elsewhere.  Mr.  Cook 

Funds  ‘Not  Invulnerable’  absolutely  saying  to  the 

widow,  “while  the  body  was 
Mr.  Cook  related  that  at  a  yet  unburied,”  that  she  didn’t 
meeting  with  Mr.  New'house  the  own  the  stock  and  didn’t  have 
latter  declared  he  intended  to  any  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Cook 
get  control  of  the  company  he-  said  he  didn’t  subscribe  to  Mr. 
fore  1967  and  added,  “those  pen-  Bowles’  opinion  of  his  family  Mr. 
sion  funds  are  not  invulnerable  Bowles,  he  said,  rarely  ex- 
either.”  pressed  admiration  for  anyone. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  first  learned  Mr.  Cook  denied,  too,  that  he 
about  the  Newhouse  purchase  of  had  referred  to  Mr.  Newhouse 
stock  in  June,  1960,  from  a  re-  as  “a  menace  and  a  graveyard 
porter’s  inquiry.  Confirmation  of  superintendent  who  goes  around 
the  deal,  he  said,  came  from  the  picking  up  the  bones,  preying 
company’s  tax  attorney,  Philip  on  widows  and  split  families.” 
Zimet,  who  also  did  some  work  This  quotation  appeared  in  a 
for  the  Newhouse  organization.  Time  magazine  article. 

Mr.  Zimet  arranged  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Newhouse.  Mistake’ 

The  local  management,  Mr.  Summing  up  his  attitude  to- 
Cook  said,  was  disturbed  be-  ward  Mr.  Newhouse,  the  witness 
cause  none  of  the  cousins  nor  (jedared’ 

members  of  the  Bowles  family  ..j  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
had  intimated  a  sale  of  their  ^  man  of  his  age  owning 
stock  was  imminent.  The  trus-  gome  25  newspapers  and  it  was 
tees,  Mr.  Cook  said,  had  P^om-  j^^t  good  for  the  country  for 
to  match  any  bona  fide  },im  to  acquire  any  other  news- 

offer  niade  for  the  cousins  papers.  I  don’t  think  it  should 
shai*es.  Mr.  Newhouse  told  him,  continue 

he  said,  that  he  had  the  cousins  j 

“pinned  down”  in  February  but  ^ook  wouldn  t  concede 

Francis  Bowles  was  holding  that  if  he  had  been  successful  in 
back  on  the  family  sale.  Mr.  ^jie  cousins’  stock  for 

Newhouse  also  was  quoted  by  the  Pension  Funds,  the  Bowles 
Mr.  Cook  as  saying  he  knew  the 

terms  of  the  1952  agreement  ^  Permanent  minority  position, 
with  the  family  “backward  and  He  pointed  out  that  the  proposal 

to  extend  the  voting  trust  for 
.30  years  provided  for  members 
of  the  family  to  constitute  the 
majority  of  trustees. 

The  Master  will  make  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Superior  Court. 
Several  times  he  has  urged  the 
contestants  to  consider  a  10- 
point  plan  of  settlement  which 
he  has  drawn  up.  Details  have 
not  been  disclosed  except  for 
one,  the  transfer  of  stock  in 
Bowles  Building  Inc.  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  funds.  The  Newhouse  group 
has  agreed  to  sit  down  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  settlement  but  the 
newspaper  group  has  declined  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
must  seek  vindication  of  their 
management  and  integrity. 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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and  hijrher  than  most. 

Evaluate  the  SKILLionaire  not 
in  terms  of  mere  population,  but 
from  a  buying  action  standpoint. 
You'll  quickly  discover  that  this  is  a 
true  bonus  market,  deserving  more 
than  routine  promotion. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  where  to 
put  your  money  for  extra  sales.  Ask 
for  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.” 
Write  to  General  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester 
14,  New  York. 


ing  income  per  household  of  $8,273. 
That  betters  the  country-wide  fig¬ 
ure  by  more  than  $1600. 

What  to  spend  it  on  and  where? 
The  SKILLionaire  gets  plenty  of 
guidance  from  advertising  in  his 
local  newspapers,  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Last  year,  for  example,  these 
newspapers  carried  3,894,244  lines 
of  automotive  advertising  into  this 
affluent  market,  a  total  linage  well 
up  among  all  American  markets 


It’s  not  for  his  mower  and  garden 
tools,  either. 

Because  where  he  lives,  based  on 
population,  new  car  sales  run  better 
than  60  ahead  of  the  national 
average. 

That’s  part  of  the  bonus  market 
you  find  here  in  bustling  upstate 
New  York,  in  and  around  Roches¬ 
ter. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  SKILL¬ 
ionaire,  a  .skilled  worker  in  one  of 
the  area’s  many  precision  indus¬ 
tries.  Here  you  find  an  effective  buy¬ 


7/ie  SKILLionalre^s  free  spending  Is  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  such  Important  cateaorles  as: 

RETAIL  SALES  TOTAL  1961  LINAGE 

CLASS  of  Product  Sales  in  Monroe  County  in  Rochester  Newspapers 

apparel  $  53,766,000  2,875,746 

drugs  $  28,772,000  1,379,694 

food  $200,885,000  6,030,980 


Rochester  Times-Union 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 


Winners  in  Hearst 
News,  Pic  Contests 

Individual  winners  in  the  7th 
annual  writing  and  photography 
contest  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  have  been  announced,  as 
follows : 

News — Mel  Meadows,  Seattle 
Pofst-lntelligencer,  for  a  story 
on  the  quick  decision  of  a  father 
torn  between  avoiding  hitting  a 
bicyclist  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
two  sons.  Second,  Andrew  R. 
Curtin,  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Bulletin;  third.  Will 
Stevens,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner. 

Feature — William  L.  Mackey, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  sec¬ 
ond,  Ed  Edstrom,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service;  third,  John  Mit¬ 
chell,  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican. 

Heads  and  captions  —  Phil 
Hindley  and  Glen  Parson,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  second, 

Ralph  Williams,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American;  third,  Philip 

of  a  former  employe  of  the  Becker,  Baltimore  News-Post. 

newspapers.  Sports — Harry  Jupiter,  San 

Mr.  Edwards  admitted  that  Franciseo  Examiner;  second, 

the  company  had  shown  a  steady  Dave  Eisenberg,  New  York  Jour- 
increase  in  earnings  between  nal- American;  third,  Larry  Cla- 
1952  and  1960.  Mr.  Meser\'e  ob-  Ain,  Boston  Re  cord- American. 
served  that  this  was  the  period  Humorous  —  Andrew  Curtin, 
when  the  present  managers  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle- 
had  control  and  thus  enhanced  tin;  second,  George  Murphy, 
the  value  of  the  company  stock.  San  Francisco  Examiner;  third. 

Jack  Ryan,  Baltimore  News- 

Post. 

News  picture — Armand  Sevas- 
ta.  New  York  Mirror. 

Feature  picture — Frank  Rino, 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Sports  picture — Matt  South¬ 
ard,  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

First  prize  is  $500,  second  is 
$300  and  third  is  $200. 


Springfield  Case 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  WORKSHOP — Forty  editors  participated  in  i 
Pennsylvania  panel  discussion  ot  the  editorial  page  as  a  community 
service.  Panelists  included:  standing — Bern  Sharfman,  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News;  Paul  R.  Eyerly,  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press;  William  t 
Strasburg,  Montgomery  Publishing  Co.;  Seated: — Donald  P.  Keith, 
Easton  Express;  and  Paul  Trescott,  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  sponsored  the  all-day  meeting  at 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


^Old  Buddies  ’  Are  Found 
In  Panhandlers  ’  Paradise 


Washington  a  pocketful  of  cheap,  atrociously 
Every  week  a  jolly  lady  from  hard  pencils  which  he  proceeds 
the  Salvation  Army  trudges  to  sell  for  25  cents  each, 
through  the  National  Press  The  Worthy  Deaf  Mute:  He 
Building  armed  with  a  stack  of  hands  out  a  small  card  which 
War  Cry  magazines  and  a  large  informs  the  victim  that  his  con- 
purse.  By  the  time  she  leaves,  tribution  will  help  pay  for  the 
the  magazines  are  gone  and  the  bearer’s  schooling.  Few  re¬ 
purse  is  bulging.  porters  are  nasty  enough  to  at- 

She  has  discovered  what  many  tempt  argument  with  a  man 
old  newspaper  people  have  ^ho  claims  he’s  a  deaf  mute, 
known  for  years  -  that  the  ^he  newsmen  do  grumble,  but 
cynical,  tough-guy  reporter  of  reaching  for  their 

egend  IS  in  fact  the  best  soft  ^  magazine  sale.sman 

touch  in  town.  came  in  some  time  ago  and  when 

Alms-scekcrs  ^  reporter  turned  him  down  he 

began  to  shake  and  cry.  Of 
Since  the  upper  portion  of  the  course  the  reporter  ended  up 
14-story  Press  Building  is  one  with  a  three-year  subscription 
big  juicy  beehive  of  reporters  for  a  magazine  that  only  had 
it  has  always  been  blessed  with  one  more  year  to  run. 
a  bewildering  array  of  alms- 

seekers.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  .Systems 

favorite  ploys  currently  prac-  reporters  have  a  system 

ticed  by  memters  of  Washing-  ^  y 

tion  s  not-s^affluent  somety :  5^  Salvation  Army 

The  Old  Buddy  Bit:  is  a  ^im- 

fawite  of  professed  ex-re-  25  cents  for  the  deaf  mutes,  and 
porters.  It  begins  with  a  jovial  ^ 

“Say,  arent  you  an  old  friend  ordinary  bums, 

of  Joe  Smedley,  used  to  work  « 

for  the  Mudville  Herald??"  and  Nothing  much  can  be  done 
often  ends,  after  much  garru-  abo'it  it.  Obviously,  deep  down 
lous  reminiscing,  with  the  victim  ‘"^ide,  few  of  the  reporters 
shelling  out  a  $5  “loan.”  It  have  it  otherwise.  One 

doesn’t  seem  to  matter  that  no  comparative  youngster  corn- 
one  has  ever  heard  of  Smedley.  ments,  “Why,  I  can  remember 
The  Pencil  Ploy:  Here  the  my  father  telling  about  the  sho^ 
artful  “old  reporter”  first  glow-  s^ine  boys  who  used  to  hang 
ingly  describes  his  quarter-  around  the  city  room  of  the  old 
century  on  the  copy  desk  of  New  York  World.  It’s  all  part 
the  Daily  Whosit,  then  produces  of  a  glorious  tradition.” 
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News-Journal 

Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

SINGLE.RATE 
k  SINGLE-STATE  . 

market  area 


Scales  in  Spain 

Madrid 

A  new  national  regulation  sets 
these  minimum  scales  of  pay  for 
newspaper  workers:  Sub-direc¬ 
tors,  $116.66  a  month;  chief 
editors,  $102.50  (up  from 
$65.25). 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story.  Brooks  &  Fmley 
or.  News- Journal  Papers, 
^^mlmington,  Oelaware^^ 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area' Code  309,  764-4311  Ext.  2381 


With  this  John  Deere  outfit  one  farmer  can  plant  as  many  as  200  acres  of  grain  a  day. 


CIRCULATION 


How  ABC  TaUies 
Rack  and  Box  Sales 


A  question  period  wdth  Leo  H. 
Smith,  vicepresident  and  chief 
auditor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  was  a  highlight  of 
the  Southern  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  meeting  re¬ 
cently.  Joseph  H.  Yauch,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  referred 
some  “hot  potatoes”  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  latter  fielded  some 
of  them  adroitly. 

Since  official  answers  by  ABC 
to  questions  raised  by  circu¬ 
lators  are  always  welcomed,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks 
are  reported  herewith: 

Rack  Sales 

“On  several  occasions  in  the 
past,  the  problem  of  accurately 
determining  the  amount  of  paid 
circulation  that  a  newspaper 
may  claim  from  rack  sales  or 
honor  box  distribution  has 
caused  the  Bureau  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

“We  recognize  that  in  many 
instances,  a  publisher  can  not 
determine  exactly  the  net  sale 
from  a  rack  or  box  because  of 
losses  through  underpayment 
and  the  fact  that  some  copies 
are  stolen.  The  only  logical  po¬ 
sition  that  can  be  taken  by  the 
Bureau  is  to  require  publisher 
members  to  claim  as  paid  circu¬ 
lation  only  those  copies  actually 
taken  from  the  box  or  rack  and 
paid  for  by  the  recipients  who 
take  them. 

“In  lieu  of  other  substantiat¬ 
ing  evidence,  the  publisher 
should  divide  the  cash  taken 
from  the  boxes  by  the  retail 
price  in  order  to  report  the  net 
sale.  This  is  the  most  conserv'a- 
tive  procedure  that  any  news¬ 
paper  can  adopt. 

“As  a  matter  of  practice,  the 
Bureau  has  taken  the  position 
that  a  publisher  who  has  made 
an  effort  to  determine  the  ac¬ 
tual  net  sale  by  deducting  all 
copies  left  over  and  by  making 
certain  that  a  realistic  sum  of 
money  is  taken  from  the  racks 
may  claim  as  paid  all  copies  ac¬ 
tually  removed  from  the  racks. 

“However,  serious  difficulties 
are  encountered  whenever  ade¬ 
quate  records  are  not  main¬ 
tained.  Adequate  records,  in  our 
opinion,  require  that  there  be  a 
complete  record  of  the  actual 
number  of  copies  distributed, 
the  number  of  imsold  and  the 
amount  of  money  collected  for 
each  location.  From  this  type  of 
record,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
whether  a  publisher  is  doing  his 


best  to  actually  determine  that 
copies  claimed  as  paid  are  only 
those  w’hich  are  actually  paid 
for  by  the  recipients.  If  this 
procedure  is  not  followed  then 
the  procedure  of  dividing  the 
cash  taken  from  the  boxes  by 
the  retail  price  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Auditing  Procedures 

“Where  there  is  any  question 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  rec¬ 
ords,  the  Bureau  has  frequently 
extended  its  auditing  to  include 
an  investigation  of  the  records 
maintained  by  distributors  han¬ 
dling  racks  and  dealer  accounts. 
If  adequate  records  are  not 
available,  we  have  required  that 
distributors  furnish  us  with  a 
breakdown  of  distribution,  un¬ 
sold  and  sum  collected  for  a 
current  period,  in  order  to  make 
a  comparison  with  period  under 
audit.  It  is  also  possible  for  us 
to  spot-check  the  actual  sale  at 
specific  locations  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  that  distributors’  rec¬ 
ords  furnished  to  us  are  ac¬ 
curate. 

Corrective  .4ction 

“The  Bureau  has  been  faced 
with  more  special  investigations 
in  recent  years  than  any  time 
during  my  22  years  of  service. 
Historically,  the  Bureau’s  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  corrective  rather 
than  punitive  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  has  been  a  wise  course 
of  action. 

“Why  has  ABC  not  publicized 
some  of  the  results  of  special  or 
outside  investigations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Bureau  in  recent 
years?  This  subject  has  been 
given  careful  consideration  by 
Bureau  management,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  its  attorney. 
The  conclusion  has  been  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  better  served  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  objects  as  set  forth 
in  Article  I  of  the  Bylaws,  which 
states:  ‘Facts  without  opinion  to 
be  reported.’ 

“In  many  instances,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cities  where  there  are 
two  or  more  newspapers,  the 
Bureau  has  made  deductions 
from  paid  circulation  amounting 
to  as  much  as  10%  to  20%  of 
the  average  paid  circulation 
claimed  by  a  newspaper  member 
in  Publisher’s  Statements. 
Wherever  the  deduction  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  what  may  be  termed 
‘looseness  of  operation’  rather 
than  deliberate  intent  to  falsify, 
and  especially  where  general 
management  of  the  newspapers 


agree  to  instigate  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future,  the  Bureau  has  followed 
the  procedure  of  releasing  Audit 
Reports  stating  all  of  the  facts 
without  resorting  to  any  pub¬ 
licizing  through  bulletins,  etc. 

“On  rare  occasions,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  does  encounter  situations 
that  appear  to  have  occurred  as 
a  result  of  deliberate  attempt. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  general  pro¬ 
cedure  that  the  matter  be 
brought  before  the  Bureau’s 
Board  of  Directors,  either  as  the 
basis  of  charges  filed  by  another 
member  or  by  the  managing 
director,  as  provided  in  Article 
IV,  Section  7  of  the  Bylaws.  In 
these  cases,  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  acts  in  the  capacity  of  the 
judiciary  in  accord  with  Article 
VII  of  the  Bylaws,  which  reads, 
in  part:  ‘The  penalty  of  censure, 
probation  or  expulsion  from 
membership  may  be  inflicted  on 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  directors  .  .  .’ 

“A  publisher  may  appeal  a 
ruling  by  the  management  of 
the  Bureau  and  be  heard  by  the 
Bureau’s  Board  of  Directors. 

“As  the  number  of  the  serious 
incidents  have  been  relatively 
minor  when  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  with  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lications  that  are  members  of 
the  Bureau  (approximately 
2,800),  it  has  not  seemed  advis¬ 
able  to  give  them  publicity  as  it 
is  generally  considered  that 
such  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.” 

• 

PRICE  INCREASES 

The:  Portales  (N.  M.)  Tribune 
raised  its  carrier  delivery  rates 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  month, 
or  35c  per  week.  Other  new  rates 
are:  paid-in-advance,  $16  per 
year  or  $9  for  six  months;  mail 
subscription  for  trade  territory, 
$9  per  year  or  $5  for  six  months ; 
subscribers  outside  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  $15  per  year,  $9  for 
six  months,  $5  for  3  months,  and 
$1.75  per  month. 

*  *  * 

The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
(eS)  increased  is  home-delivery 
rate  from  45  to  50  cents  weekly 
and  from  $2.01  to  $2.22  monthly. 
Single-copy  price  of  the  Sunday 
edition  was  increased  from  15 
to  20  cents. 


Teenagers’  Seminar 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Students  and  advisers  of  14 
Rockford  and  area  high  schools, 
150  in  number,  were  represented 
at  the  fourth  journalists’  sem¬ 
inar  sponsored  by  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic. 


Circulation 
Soars  with 
Scholarships 

Oklahoma  City 

After  three  years’  operation 
and  $50,000  expenditure,  the  car¬ 
rier  college  scholarship  program 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  has  proved  to  be  a 
rousing  success. 

The  program  began  in  late 
1959.  It  provides  non-competi¬ 
tive  scholarships  to  city  carriers 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  who  com¬ 
pletes  a  year  of  satisfactory 
service  on  his  route. 

Carriers  can  win  one  of  the 
$100  awards  for  every  year  on 
the  route.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
already  won  $300. 

Tangible  benefits  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  departments  are  many. 
Carrier  turnover  has  dropped 
75%,  there  has  been  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  complaints, 
and  turnover  in  district  man¬ 
agers  is  also  lower  than  before. 

Good  for  Promotion 

Keeping  more  experienced 
carriers  has  had  excellent  ef¬ 
fects  on  promotion.  Circulation 
has  been  hitting  new  highs  each 
month.  The  daily  sale  is  12,000 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
and  Sunday  is  up  10,000. 

Dinner  meetings  are  held 
quarterly,  at  which  time  the 
awards  are  made.  Carriers  bring 
their  fathers,  and  one  of  the 
company  executives  is  the 
speaker. 

Awards  are  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate,  which  is  exchange¬ 
able  for  $100  cash.  Carriers  are 
encouraged  to  leave  the  cash  on 
deposit,  at  a  good  interest  rate, 
until  they  leave  the  route. 

Requirements  for  winning  the 
scholarship  are:  (1)  complete  12 
months  of  satisfactory  service; 
(2)  pay  bills  on  time;  (3)  limit 
service  errors  to  3  per  month 
maximum  (36  for  the  year); 
(4)  conduct  himself  as  a  good 
citizen,  on  and  off  routes. 

Quarterly  reports  are  sent  to 
parents,  to  keep  them  informed 
on  the  boy’s  progress  and  per¬ 
formance. 

“Since  we  started  this  pro¬ 
gram,  more  than  500  awards  of 
$100  have  been  made,”  says 
Helge  Holm,  circulation  director 
of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
“The  cost  of  these  non-competi¬ 
tive  scholarships  has  been  well 
worth  the  price. 

“We  average  one  complaint 
per  2,000  deliveries,  and  this  fig¬ 
ure  is  improving  all  the  time. 
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A  Certified 
Blue  Ribbon  Mat 
for  every 
advertising  need 

Silvertone  Imprestomats 

The  highest  quality  mat  made  for  fine  screen 
magazine  and  color  work. 


Blue  Ribbon  Mats 

for  hot  molding  where  a  sensitive  base  and 
coating  is  required.  High  fidelity  In  reproduc¬ 
ing  originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

have  the  same  sensitive  base  as  the  regular 
Blue  Ribbon  mats  but  with  a  little  stronger 
facing.  They  withstand  undercutting  on  the 
originals. 


Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

are  curve  casting  mats,  sensitive  enough  to 
take  a  fine  Impression,  but  strong  enough  to 
be  cast  in  a  pony  or  Junior. 


Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 

are  the  ultimate  in  direct  curve  casting  mats 
suitable  for  use  In  automatics.  As  many  as 
25  casts  have  been  made  without  impairment. 
This  Is  the  original  direct  curve  cast  mat  for 
general  newspaper  campaign  purposes,  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  It  gives  once  re¬ 
moved  quality. 


Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 

for  hot  molding,  when  sharp  color  contrast 
between  molded  and  unmolded  areas  Is  de¬ 
sired,  providing  excellent  readability.  Ample 
casts — accurate  register  for  color  work. 


you  can  look 
at  your  paper 
with  pride 
when  your 
mat  production 

is  CERTIFIED 


CERTIFIED 

BLUE  RIBBON  MATS 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

555  Fifth  Avenue  Dept.  P  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mobility  &  Versatility 
Stamp  Foreign  Beat 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


Operating  a  continent-wide  mixture  of  taxicabs  and  ox- 
photo  beat  for  a  wire  service  cart. 

calls  for  mobility,  versatility  “When  Eisenhower  visited 
and  improvisation.  This  is  the  New  Delhi,”  Mr.  Buell  related, 
picture  one  gets  talking  with  “at  one  point  in  our  coverage  of 
Hal  Buell,  Asian  photo  editor  the  storj'  I  was  drafted  to  de- 
for  Associated  Press,  who  re-  liver  some  film.  AP  had  cars  and 
cently  visited  New  York.  motorcycles  but  I  didn’t  have 

In  the  past  three  years,  he  one.  I  finally  had  to  travel  from 
has  travelled  150,000  miles  for  the  cable  office  to  the  photo  lab 
AP  directing  the  activities  of  by  donkey  cart.” 
some  30  fulltime  photographers  Heat,  rain  and  varying  facili- 
and  stringers  the  agency  has  in  ties  from  one  country  to  another 
Asia.  dictate  that  photographers  must 

Tokyo,  headquarters  for  AP’s  improvise  a  lot  on  the  job  and 
Asia  operations,  is  a  modern  that  they  must  be  versatile  in 
city  featuring  every  convenience  the  darkroom,  if  there  is  one. 
known  to  man  and  transporta-  The  Rolleiflex  is  the  w'orkhorse 
tion  throughout  Japan  itself  is  of  the  Asian  staff.  Where  ver- 
uniformly  excellent.  Outside  satility  is  needed,  the  Mamiya- 
Japan,  however,  the  Asian  beat  flex  —  with  its  extra  lenseS  — 
daily  offers  some  unusually  puz-  is  used.  Some  35mm  is  shot  but 
zling  problems.  roll  film  is  used  for  the  majority 

of  stories. 

No  Power  addition  to  spot  news,  fea- 

“When  Premier  Khrushchev  tures  pictures  are  an  important 
visited  Indonesia  in  1960,”  Mr.  part  of  the  Asian  staff’s  pro-  Picture  editors,  photographers 
Buell  recalled,  “we  couldn’t  put  duction.  “This  would  include  — and  publishers  are  taken  to 
a  photo  lab  on  the  first  floor  of  material  such  as  pictures  of  task  frequently  by  Vem  Whaley, 
a  building  in  Jakarta  because  royalty,  kookie  things  like  Jap-  now  a  graphic  arts  consultant 
the  monsoon  season  was  on  and  anese  girls  in  kimonos  at  the  and  for  nearly  30  years  picture 
the  first  floor  could  be  flooded  opening  of  a  new  automat,  pic-  editor  of  Chicago's  American. 
as  much  as  eight  inches.  On  the  torial  scenes  and  festivals,”  Mr.  An  invited  speaker  at  numer- 
other  hand,  if  we  went  to  the  Buell  said.  ous  photo  seminars,  Mr.  Whaley 

second  floor,  there  wasn’t  enough  During  the  past  three  years,  pounded  on  the  theory  that 
water  pressure  to  pump  water  Mr.  Buell  has  used  a  camera  many  publishers  are  living  in  the 
up.  So  we  hired  a  boy  to  work  a  only  twice  on  the  job,  during  horse  and  buggy  days  before 
hand  pump  which  was  installed  the  Korean  revolution  of  1960  photographic  journalism  became 
right  into  the  water  line.  W^hen-  and  the  Marine  landing  in  ^  dominant  force, 
ever  someone  in  the  photo  de-  Bangkok.  In  his  spare  time,  “Just  try  to  get  a  picture  edi- 
partment  needed  water  he  would  however,  he  turned  his  camera  tor  authority  on  most  news- 
holler  down,  ‘Pumpa  ire!’  on  one  of  his  favorite  subjects —  papers,”  he  declares.  “Everyone 

“Electric  power  was  so  weak  children  —  and  nroduced  a  re-  m  a  newsroom  thinks  he  is  a 


A  CORRECTION — After  running  a  mixed-up  caption  on  two  boys,  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune's  Youth  Page  Editor,  Vinnie  Dunne, 
arranged  this  photo  (above)  by  way  of  setting  things  straight.  Pete 
Ruplinger  points  to  Ramon  Rebeles  and  vice  versa  while  the  penitent 
editor  sits  in  the  corner.  Said  Vinnie:  "We  thought  this  was  better 
than  re-running  two  mug  shots  of  the  boys." 


in  the  reader’s  mind  that  he  is 
getting  something  new. 

Also  worth  considering  is 
making  each  picture  compliment 
the  others  in  the  page,  for  pic¬ 
torial  beauty. 

“There  is  nothing  deadlier,” 
Mr.  Whaley  said,  “than  a  full 
page  of  pictures  of  just  people. 
Break  them  up  with  scenes,  ani¬ 
mals,  and,  above  all,  action.” 

Magazine  cameraman,  Mr. 
Whaley  says,  consistently  get 
the  most  unusual  news  pictures 
while  they’re  standing  alongside 
newspaper  photographers. 

“But,”  he  adds,  “let’s  not  put 
all  the  blame  on  the  cameramen. 
A  lot  of  picture  editors  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  good  pic¬ 
tures — and  their  pages  prove  it.” 


horizontal 

apartment... 


Imaginative  solutions  to  community 
housing  problems  have  been  made 
with  mobile  home  parks  (often  called 
horizontal  apartments).  Read  how 
they  could  benefit  your  community. 

When  housing  is  needed,  and  in  a 
hurry,  growing  communities  have 
found  mobile  homes  and  parks  to  be 
the  best  answer.  Attractive,  well  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  parks  provide 
living  area  for  many  types  of  families. 
Functioning  much  the  same  as  apart¬ 
ment  units,  these  parks  can  accommo¬ 
date  industrial  workers,  newly  married 
couples,  and  contracting  households 
(retirees) .  •  If  your  community  is  grow¬ 
ing,  if  it  has  had  an  influx  of  new 
families,  lack  of  proper  housing,  or  a 
slum  problem,  then  investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mobile  home  parks.  Send 
for  our  Mobile  Homes  Park  Planning 
Kit.  It  contains  all  the  details  on 
modern  mobile  homes,  the  people  who 
live  in  them,  and  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  park  planning. 


No.  e  in  a  series  on  Mobile  Homes  and  the  Park  communities  where  Home  owners  iive. 


MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  t,  ILLINOIS 
or.  1340  WEST  3RD  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  IT,  CALIF. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  your  "Mobile  Homes 
Park  Planning  Kit.” 


SUto. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  Supplements  Help 
Republican  Victory 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Behind  the  appointment  of 
William  Keisling,  28,  former 
Scranton  newspapermen,  as 
assistant  to  William  Warren 
Scranton,  newly  elected  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  PR 
story  for  the  political  record 
books.  It  involves  PR  newspaper 
supplements  that  helped  win  the 
Republican  victory. 

Mr.  Keisling  was  communica¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Scranton 
campaign.  Working  with  Com¬ 
munications  Associates  Inc.,  a 
PR  firm  with  offices  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Westport,  Conn.,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  marketed  to  the  voters 
exactly  as  if  he  were  a  new 
product,  according  to  those  in 
charge. 

An  early  poll  by  Bennett 
Chaiken,  New  York  analyst, 
showed  that  48%  of  the  voters 
could  not  name  the  Republican 
candidate;  23%  had  never  heard 
of  him  at  all;  while  75%  could 
and  did  name  Hon.  Richardson 
Dilworth,  his  Democratic  oppon¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  Scranton,  who  was  elected 
to  Congress  only  two  years  ago, 
was  nominated  as  the  GOP  can¬ 
didate  last  May.  Immediately 
thereafter  Mr.  Keisling  and 
others  interested  in  his  candi¬ 
dacy  joined  with  Luis  J.  A. 
Villalon,  president  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  and  care¬ 
fully  budgeted  the  $800,000 
allotted  for  the  gubernatorial 
campaign.  It  was  broken  down 
into  $250,000  for  newspapers, 
$300,000  for  television,  and  the 
balance  for  outdoor,  literature, 
car  stickers  and  other  inciden¬ 
tals.  Two  Philadelphia  ad  agen¬ 
cies  were  named:  Lewis  &  Gil¬ 
man,  for  newspapers  and  tv 
specials,  and  Aitken-Kynnett, 
tv  spots.  They  were  chosen  pur¬ 
posely  for  not  being  political 
agencies. 

‘Terrific  Wallop’ 

“We  found  that  political  ads 
in  small  dailies  and  weeklies  still 
pack  a  terrific  wallop,”  Mr. 
Villalon  said.  “We  analyzed  the 
state,  area  by  area,  and  were 
able  to  use  ads  best  suited  to 
each  area.  We  couldn’t  do  this  so 
well  on  tv.  For  instance,  where 
there  was  heavy  unemployment, 
we  told  our  economic  story,  but 
we  didn’t  tell  it  where  it  wasn’t 
needed.  We  placed  advertising 
in  a  list  of  375  state  newspapers. 


of  which  210  were  weeklies. 

“But  in  the  case  of  the  big 
city  newspapers,  we  determined 
that  our  political  ads  might  well 
get  smothered  among  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  other  general 
copy.  So  what  we  did  was  to 
prepare  an  eight-page  color-roto 
supplement,  which  we  believe 
provided  a  telling  punch  to  our 
ultimate  Republican  victory.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
printed  3,000,000  copies  of  this 
well-edited  supplement.  The 
colorful  cover  was  expertly  de¬ 
signed  to  get  those  who  saw  it 
to  turn  to  the  inside  pages. 
Blocks  of  red,  blue,  yellow  and 
green  against  the  black  and 
white  photograph  of  a  crowd 
scene  advertised  the  features — 
“Bill  Scranton  of  Scranton,” 
“Ike  Says,”  “Mr.  Van  Zandt 
Goes  to  Washington,”  “Win  a 
Box  at  the  Ball,”  “Test  Your 
Political  IQ,”  “Your  Future  in 
Penna,”  and  “Campaign  Color¬ 
ing  Book.” 

This  supplement  was  distrib¬ 
uted  Oct.  14  with  the  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News,  Allentown  Call, 
Scranton  Scrantonion,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Independent,  and  Erie 
Times-News. 

Changes  Vole  Divisions 

Before  it  reached  this  Sunday 
newspaper  circulation  a  Chaiken 
survey  showed  that  the  “unde¬ 
cided  vote”  ranged  from  25  to 
30%.  After  publication  the  “un¬ 
decided”  dropped  to  15%.  “And 
we  got  all  of  that  10%, ”  Mr. 
Villalon  said.  The  contest  fea¬ 
ture  only  offered  as  prizes  two 
tickets  to  the  Inaugural  Ball  if 
Scranton  won,  or  two  tickets  to 
a  Broadway  show,  if  he  lost.  It 
was  to  pr^ict  the  vote.  More 
than  3,000  people  sent  in  entries. 
Judges  have  yet  to  name  the 
winner. 

“These  PR  supplements  are 
the  best  and  least  expensive  way 
to  get  our  political  selling  job 
done  in  the  big  cities,”  Mr.  Villa¬ 
lon  said.  “It  cost  us  less  than 
2%c  a  copy  produced  and  de¬ 
livered,  or  about  $70,000.  Imag¬ 
ine  what  the  cost  would  have 
been  if  we  had  had  to  address 
them  for  direct  mail!  We  are 
convinced  that  these  supplements 
helped  a  great  deal.” 

So  important,  in  fact,  did 


Communications  Associates  con¬ 
sider  the  supplements  that  when 
they  also  got  involved  in  the 
Senatorial  campaign  for  Nelson 
Stamler  in  New  Jersey,  they 
repeated  the  technique  there.  In 
this  case,  a  letterpress  job  was 
done  by  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal.  Four  weeklies  and  two 
dailies  distributed  250,000  copies. 
Stamler  won  by  5,000  votes. 

How  Communications  Associ¬ 
ates  and  Mr.  Keisling  happened 
to  get  together  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Villalon  of  the 
PR  firm  had  been  active  since 
before  World  War  II  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  finance 
committee,  of  which  Philip  T. 
Sharpies  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  is 
chairman. 

Almanac  PiibliKlicr 

As  a  fund-raising  publication, 
Mr.  Villalon  had  planned  and 
was  publishing  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Almanac  that  has 
been  issued  for  the  past  three 
years.  Contents  are  non-parti¬ 
san.  They  give  voting  and  regis¬ 
tration  statistics  for  all  parties 
in  the  67  counties  of  the  state. 
Some  voting  records  go  back  to 
1908.  The  Almanac  is  circulated 
to  20,000,  including  libraries, 
universities,  etc.,  and  adver¬ 
tising  is  sold  in  it.  By  this  means 
about  $100,000  is  raised  each 
year  for  the  Republican  state 
committee. 

Communications  Associates  is 
now  getting  out  a  similar 
Almanac  for  New  Jersey.  The 
idea  has  also  been  copied  in 
California,  Michigan,  Arizona 
and  elsewhere. 

Howard  Burnett  is  in  charge 
of  the  firm’s  Philadelphia  office, 
and  Mrs.  Villalon  (Jo)  is  a 
Westport  associate.  Mr.  Villa¬ 
lon  is  a  native  of  Gary,  Ind., 
and  was  graduated  in  1937  from 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war,  was  managing  editor  of 
Modem  Industry  from  1946  to 
1951,  spent  1952  with  the  PR 
firm  of  Stephen  Fitzgerald,  and 
the  next  year  with  Arthur 
Pearce,  also  with  Modem  Indus¬ 
try,  bought  the  Westport  Town- 
Crier  and  the  Fairfield  News. 
Later  he  merged  the  two  with 
the  Westporter-Herald.  Two 
years  ago,  Mr.  Villalon  and  Mr. 
Pearce,  who  is  now  associated 
with  the  PR  firm,  sold  this  news¬ 
paper  property  to  Joseph  Pur- 
tell,  formerly  of  Time,  for 
$500,000.  Mr.  Villalon,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  PR  work,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  as  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  bi-weekly  Town-Crier. 

‘Complete  Information’ 

Mr.  Keisling  has  been  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  Congress¬ 
man  Scranton.  He  had  been 
co-publisher  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  Clarks  Summit,  Pa., 


near  Scranton. 

The  Governor-elect  said,  in 
announcing  Mr.  Keisling’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  new  post  of 
Assistant  to  the  Governor,  that 
it  will  be  his  responsibility  to 
“insure  the  public  of  complete 
information  on  the  operation  of 
the  state  government. 

“Because  Pennsylvania  is  a 
state  which  faces  serious  prol)- 
lems  in  the  four  years  ahead,  it 
is  important  that  the  people  of 
the  state  be  kept  well  informed. 
They  have  a  right  to  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Our  state  will  only  grow 
and  prosper  so  long  as  its  people 
are  informed  on  the  activities  of 
their  government,”  the  incoming 
chief  executive  said. 

Jack  L.  Conmy,  30,  a  Scranton 
Trilmne  staffer  for  10  years, 
who  also  worked  on  the  Sunday 
Scrantonian,  and  more  recently 
in  PR  with  the  DuPont  Com¬ 
pany  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  named  press  secretary  to 
the  Governor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

PR  FOR  PR  MEN 

PR-New'  York,  Inc.,  a  new 
firm  offering  New  York  repre¬ 
sentation  to  out-of-town  PR 
firms,  has  been  formed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Conarroe  and  James  H. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Conarroe,  former  editor 
of  Business  Management  maga¬ 
zine,  recently  founded  Richard 
R.  Conarroe  Associates,  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  PR  firm.  Mr. 
Kennedy  established  James  H. 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  Westport,  Conn., 
PR  company  some  five  years 
ago.  Both  men  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  firms. 

Press  relations  for  PR-New 
York  are  guided  by  Robert 
Simpson,  a  New  York  Times 
editor  for  more  than  30  years. 
♦  *  ♦ 

PHOTO  UMT  AVAILABLE 

Martial  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  PR  firm,  is  offering 
ad  agencies  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  services  of  a  motion 
picture  unit  and  a  still  film 
photographer  to  obtain  overseas 
backgrounds  for  forthcoming  tv 
and  print  media  commercials. 

The  team,  being  sent  to  Italy 
to  create  a  library  of  docu¬ 
mentary  motion  picture  and  still 
photographic  footage  as  part 
of  Martial  &  Company’s  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Italian  Government 
Tourist  Organization,  will  be 
available  for  extra  assignments. 
*  *  * 

•  Richard  B.  Bauer,  formerly 
PR  director  of  Lionel  Corp.’s 
toy  and  train  division,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  Northeast  public  re¬ 
lations  office.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  work  with  the 
automotive  press  and  coverage 
of  Ford’s  New  Ehgland  instal¬ 
lations  and  its  Autolite  division 
in  Newark,  N.J. 
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is  now  accepting  applications  for  enrollment  in  the 

WORLD’S  FIRST  EXTENSION  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

prepared  and  administered  entirely  by  successful,  nationally-recognized 

WORKING  PRACTITIONERS 


MAJOR  BREAK-THROUGH  —  The  advent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Public  Relations  is  a  major  break-through 
in  education.  The  long-closed  door  to  the  challenging  and 
rewarding  profession  of  public  relations  is  now  opening  to 
qualified  candidates,  as  the  result  of  years  of  research  and 
preparation  by  some  of  the  world's  most  successful 
practitioners. 

LEADERS  IN  THE  FIELD  —  For  the  first  time,  a  truly 
professional  course  of  extension  instruction,  prepared  and 
administered  by  successful  working  practitioners,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  talented  young  men  and  women  who  have  hitherto 
faced  the  difficult  gap  between  college  and  employment  in 
public  relations  because  of  lack  of  practical  experience. 

The  Academy's  faculty  and  staff  are  drawn  entirely  from 
the  front  ranks  of  those  who  have,  during  the  past  20  to 
30  years,  led  public  relations  into  professional  status,  and 
have  written  stellar  success  stories  through  their  own 
careers.  The  Associate  Faculty,  numbering  20  of  the 
nation's  most  successful  and  best-known  practitioners,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Academy’s  highly  practical  and  professional 
curriculum.  Texts  and  materials  are  based  on  programs 
and  case  histories  achieved  and  created  by  the  best  minds 
in  working  public  relations  in  this  century. 

RECOGNITION  OF  GRADUATES  —  AAPR  offers  an  in¬ 
tensive  18-month  extension  course.  Graduates  are  desig¬ 
nated  Fellows  in  Public  Relations  (F.P.R.).  The  Academy 
is  subject  to  the  educational  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
it  operates.  High  admission  standards  admit  only  well- 
qualified  applicants.  AAPR's  mission  is  to  develop  qualified 
public  relations  practitioners  for  the  future.  There  is  no 
time  to  waste  on  the  mediocre  or  unqualified. 


AAPR’S  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS 

PAUL  CAIN,  President.  President,  Cain  Organization,  Inc. 
(Nationally-known  PR  counseling  firm  since  1947)  / 
Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Kemper  Military  School  / 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  1949.  Offices  held: 
National  Counselors'  Chairman;  National  Director;  Chair¬ 
man,  National  Eligibility  Committee;  President  North 
Texas  Chapter;  National  Assembly. 

DR.  F.  KENNETH  BRASTED,  Administrative  Vice-President. 
Formerly:  President,  University  of  Dallas  /  Director  of 
Education,  National  Assn,  of  Mfrs.  /  Public  Relations 
Director,  Rubber  Mfrs.  Assn.  Admin.  Director,  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.  /  Charter  Member,  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 


DR.  KEITH  BAKER,  Vice-President  and  Dean.  Formerly: 
Assistant  to  President  and  Public  Relations  Mgr.,  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft,  Inc.  /  Public  Relations,  Southern  New 
England  Bell  Tel.  Co.  /  Assistant,  Dept,  of  Education,  Yale 
University  /  Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  1949. 


SEMINARS  NATIONWIDE  —  AAPR's  course  includes  78 
separate  lessons,  20  periodic  examinations,  plus  two-day 
personal  seminars  conducted  by  Academy  officials  every 
six  months  in  conveniently-located  population  centers 
throughout  the  country.  Every  student  has  opportunity  to 
meet,  hear  and  question  Academy  officials,  and  members 
of  the  Associate  Faculty.  .Student  advisory  counselors  are 
located  also  in  Atlanta,  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

EMPLOYMENT  AID  —  Job  placement  assistance  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  graduates  will  be  a  continuing  Academy 
service.  By  providing,  for  the  first  time,  the  practical  know¬ 
how  which  can  open  employment  in  public  relations  to  a 
higher  calibre  of  young  men  and  women  each  year,  AAPR 
seeks  to  help  keep  the  profession  vital  and  growing. 

“SHOPPERS”  NOT  INVifED—  AAPR  is  a  serious  in¬ 
stitution  with  a  serious  purpose.  Only  sincere  applicants 
who  pass  a  searching  Aptitude  Evaluation  will  be  enrolled. 

A  deposit  of  $25  must  accompany  every  preliminary 
application  (see  below).  This  deposit  will  be  refunded 
promptly  if  admission  forms  and  catalog  are  returned 
unused.  Applicants  failing  the  Aptitude  Evaluation  will 
receive  a  $20  refund.  Applicants  accepted  will  have  the 
full  deposit  credited  against  their  tuition.  Use  form  below 
to  request  catalog  and  admission  forms. 

REFERENCES:  John  Boynton,  Republic  National  Bank,  Dallas. 
Dallas  Better  Business  Bureau,  or  any  qualified  public  rela¬ 
tions  professional  in  America.  AAPR’s  contract  fulfillment 
with  every  student  or  applicant  insured  under  policy  with 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  surety  companies. 


PRELIMINARY 

APPLICATION 


a!a 


American  Academy  of  Public  Relations 
3906  Lemmon  Avenue  —  Dallas  19,  Texas 

Please  send  Academy  catalog,  application  form 
and  Aptitude  Evaluation.  Enclosed  is  $25  deposit, 
subject  to  terms  outlined  above. 


Address- 


Bookish  C.  E, 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


modem  offices  a  short  distance 
from  the  old  building:  it  once 
occupied,  where,  from  the  back 
windows,  one  could  see  the  Gene¬ 
see  rushing:  toward  the  lake.  It 
was  to  this  building:  that  Mer¬ 
rill  came  in  1923  to  work  on  the 
copy  desk.  In  1925,  he  shifted 
to  the  copy  desk  at  Hearst’s 
Rochester  Journal- American.  In 
1937,  when  the  Journal  folded, 
Merrill,  who  had  risen  to  city 
editor,  returned  to  the  D&C  as 
relief  city  editor.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  nig:ht  city  editor. 

Modest  Reward 

Merrill  never  has  made  what 
in  some  circles  is  known  as  a 
“hat  full”  from  his  books.  “A 
modest  financial  return,”  is  how 
he  describes  it.  Criss-crossing 
the  region,  meeting  and  talking 
to  hundreds  of  people,  digging 
up  new’  stories  have  been  his  real 
reward. 

“I’ve  a  genuine  affection  for 
this  area,”  he  says.  “I’ve  worked 
on  the  conviction  that  each  town 
has  its  individual  personality 
and  I’ve  tried  to  capture  that 
spirit.” 

From  experience,  he  know’s  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  materi¬ 
als,  the  richest  veins  to  tap  for 
his  historical  and  human  lore. 
They  are,  he  will  tell  you,  the 
country  weekly  editor,  the  non¬ 
agenarians  w’ith  incredible  mem¬ 
ories  for  trivial  as  well  as 
important  events,  librarians, 
veteran  men  of  medicine,  tow’n 
tattlers,  and  the  like.  Chambers 
of  commerce  help  w’ith  dry 
statistics. 

His  favorite  books  are  “River 
Ramble,”  because  “it  was  my 
first,”  and  “The  Towpath,”  the 
story  of  the  Erie  Canal,  because 
“I  spent  so  many  enjoyable 
hours  cruising  the  w’aterwrays 
that  once  made  up  the  canal.” 

Merrill  w’as  born  south  of 
Buffalo  in  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 
(knowm  affectionately  to  resi- 
ucnts  as  “Henpeck”  for  undeter¬ 
mined  reasons)  w’here  his  father 
ran  a  general  store.  Although 
it  was  vague  and  w’ithout  direc¬ 
tion,  the  ambition  to  become  a 
newspaperman  was  evident  in 
him  in  his  late  teens,  during 
which  time  he  w’as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  a  local  weekly. 

Pick  and  Shovel  Soldier 

In  1916,  he  enrolled  in  Hobart 
College  in  Geneva  and  a  year 
later  found  himself  enrolled  in 
the  army,  During  his  18  months 
in  service,  he  w’as  armed  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  and  after  a  year 
in  France,  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  w’agoner,  there  being 
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no  higher  rank  vacant  at  the 
time. 

He  occupied  himself  w’ith  vari¬ 
ous  non-newspaper  jobs  around 
the  country  until  1920,  when  he 
landed  in  New  York  City.  He 
studied  journalism  at  New  York 
University  nights  and  w’orked 
days  in  the  shipping  room  of  a 
briar  pipe  factory  in  Jersey 
City. 

After  a  brief  fling  at  selling 
advertising  for  a  dry  goods 
magazine,  he  landed  a  job  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  two  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  magazines.  Bus 
Transportation  and  Electric 
Railway  Journal.  He  stayed  with 
them  until  he  came  to  Rochester 
in  1923,  found  a  career  and  a 
labor  of  love  that  have  occupied 
him  to  this  day. 

Not  long  ago,  these  words 
appeared  in  one  of  his  Sunday 
pieces: 

“Villages  like  Henpeck  w’ere 
the  trading  centers  of  their 
areas  for  miles  around  until  the 
coming  of  that  trinity  that 
spelled  w’oe  for  the  local  mer¬ 
chant — good  roads,  the  automo¬ 
bile,  and  mail  order  catalogues. 

“Of  course  it  all  seems  so 
quaint,  so  old-fashioned,  so  un¬ 
real  in  these  jet-propelled,  jit¬ 
tery  times.  But  I  shall  never 
regret  that  the  early  years  of 
my  life  were  lived  in  a  w’orld  at 
peace  and  in  a  country  towm,  a 
point  of  no  return — except  in 
memory.” 

• 

AP  Group  Hits 
‘Managed  News’ 

Kansas  City 

A  resolution  condemning 
“managed  news”  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  was  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri  here  this  week. 

The  resolution,  submitted  by 
Fred  Brinkerhoff,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburg  Head¬ 
light  and  Sun,  said : 

“We  are  alarmed  as  w’ell  as 
startled  by  the  projection  of  a 
Defense  Department  policy 
w'hich  asserts  that  new’S  is  a 
weapon  of  defense  w’hich  the 
Department  will  use  w’hen  and 
if  it  decides  such  use  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Department.  This 
is  aptly  described  as  managed 
new’s.  It  is  managing  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  highest  interest  to  the 
American  people.” 

The  resolution  said  “we  ex¬ 
press  our  protest  against  this 
suggested  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  free  press.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  one  of  the  major 
threats  to  our  counti’y  that  have 
developed  out  of  the  Cuban  situ¬ 
ation.” 


Great  Warehouse 
Of  Information 
In  Patent  Office 

Washington 

One  rarely  tapped  source  for 
background  information,  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  are  discover¬ 
ing,  is  the  Patent  Office. 

After  Dr.  Janet  Travell  made 
the  rocking  chair  a  national  sym¬ 
bol  by  ordering  one  for  the 
President’s  office,  a  midwest 
newspaper  sent  its  Washington 
correspondent  in  search  of  back¬ 
ground  information.  The  Patent 
Office  supplied  him  with  a  com¬ 
plete  rundown  on  patents  for  the 
rocking  chair.  These  included 
minute  descriptions  and  draw¬ 
ings  for  some  15  or  20  patents 
dating  back  to  1875. 

Isaac  Fleischmann,  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Ser\’ices  calls  the  Patent 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  “largest  store¬ 
house  of  know’  -  how’  in  the 
w’orld.” 

Head  of  the  172-year-old 
American  patent  system  is  a  35- 
year-old  patent  attorney  and 
one-time  radio  announcer,  David 
L.  Ladd. 

As  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
he  affixes  his  signature  to  some 
1,000  patents  every  w’eek,  and 
every  Tuesday  the  Bureau  pub¬ 
lishes  its  Official  Gazette  list¬ 
ing  the  new’  ones. 

The  Gazette  recently  carried 
patents  for  such  diverse  aids  to 
the  economy  as  a  flexible  w’ind- 
shield  wiper  for  curved  wind¬ 
shields  and  an  embalmer’s  hand- 
holder. 

It  listed  the  number  and  de¬ 
scription  of  a  shoe  cleaning  ap¬ 
paratus  issued  to  tw’o  inventors 
in  Holland,  Michigan,  and  a 
radiating  gas  burner  to  a  man 
in  Solothum,  Switzerland. 


The  Patent  Office  is  not  call(*d 
upon  to  evaluate  the  potential 
worth  of  an  invention.  It  must 
determine  only  whether  it  is 
“new  and  unobvious  and  has 
utility.” 

Tucked  away  in  the  “stacks” 
are  untold  bits  of  knowledge 
that  are  grist  for  the  newsman’s 
mill.  That  w’hich  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  today  may  be  of 
universal  interest  tomorrow’. 

• 

Metro  Group  Editors 
To  Meet  with  Mich 

Editors  representing  the 
locally-edited  Sunday  magazines 
published  by  30  newspapers  w’ill 
attend  the  annual  Metro  Edi¬ 
torial  meeting  in  New  York 
Dec.  3.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  program  will  be  a  question- 
answer  session  with  Dan  Mich, 
editorial  director  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine. 

Wesley  Wooden,  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  will  talk  on  photo  cover¬ 
age  of  indoor  sports  events,  and 
Craig  Ballantyne,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Weekend  magazine  of 
Canada,  will  repor  on  his 
magazine’s  success  with  color 
bleeds. 

The  meeting  will  mark  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  Metro 
Editorial  Service.  Don  Feitel, 
Metro’s  editorial  director,  heads 
the  service,  and  Daniel  J. 
O’Brien,  executive  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  serves  j 
as  chairman  of  the  Metro  Edi¬ 
torial  Board. 

• 

Wedding  Fees 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  has 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  charpdng 
for  wedding  reports  and  wred- 
ding  pictures.  The  newspaper 
stated  that  some  weeks  it  re¬ 
ceived  as  many  as  300  wedding 
accounts  and  pictures.  Space 
being  limited,  these  sometimes 
are  not  published  for  weeks. 


A  VISITOR  at  the  meeting  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Kansas  City  recently,  AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  (center)  renewed  acquaintances  with  C.  L.  Blanton  Jr.  (left), 
Siiceston  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard,  and  H.  A.  Meyer  Jr.  (right).  Inde¬ 
pendent  (Kans.)  Reporter,  who  were  re-elected  as  chairmen  of  the{r 
respective  groups. 
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Cow  pasture  pathfinders  speed  your  flight 


Your  plane  travels  unseen  roads  — 
superhighways  in  the  sky!  These 
roads  are  actually  directional  beams 
from  cone-shaped  omnirange  radio 
stations  which  dot  the  countryside. 
They  guide  flights,  day  and  night . . . 
make  flying  safer,  routes  shorter. 

Now,  you  can  safely  fly  almost 
anywhere,  in  almost  any  weather, 
because  nearly  1,000  locally-owned 
and  op)erated  rural  electric  systems 
can  power  radio  pathfinders  even  in 
remote  spots  like  this  cow  pasture. 

These  flight  aids  dramatize  a  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  rural  electric  power 


that’s  doubling  every  six  years.  New 
homes  and  schools,  electrified  farms, 
rural  industry,  and  defense  outposts 
use  four  to  five  times  more  power  than 
original  lines  were  designed  to  carry. 
Keeping  ahead  of  demand  calls  for 
bigger  poles,  larger  wires,  heavier 
transformers,  and  more  power! 

Rural  electrics  are  tackling  this 
big  project,  which  may  cost  more 
than  original  lines.  They’re  also 
reaching  out  to  serve  the  million 
rural  people  still  without  electricity. 

Fulfilling  this  growing  need  re¬ 
quires  additional  Rural  Electrifica¬ 


tion  Administration  loans.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  rural  electrics  have  always 
been  good  risks.  Already,  they’ve 
repaid  $1V^  billion  in  principal  and 
interest  on  their  $4  billion  REA 
loans.  This  is  more  proof  rural  elec¬ 
trics  are  good  for  all  Americans. 

AMERICA’S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 


Press  Secretaries 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Mr.  Baraduc  would  like  very 
much  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  he  has 
been  campaigning  in  Puy  de 
Dome,  his  home  district  in  cen¬ 
tral  France,  on  an  anti-Gaullist 
ticket  for  the  Catholic  party 
formerly  headed  by  Georges 
Bidault.  However,  such  are  the 
complexities  or  vagaries  of 
French  politics  that  he  has  not 
been  asked  to  resign  and  pre¬ 
sumably  w'ill  return  as  press 
chief  if  he  fails  in  his  bid  for 
election. 

Politics  aside,  Mr.  Baraduc 
the  press  chief  is  quite  matter 
of  fact  regarding  his  role  in 
censoring  the  news. 

“When  there  is  something  to 
tell  we  do,”  he  said,  “but  some 
things  must  be  kept  secret.” 

If  the  English  profess  not  to 
pamper  the  press,  the  French 
carry  it  to  a  point  of  aloofness. 
President  De  Gaulle  holds  no 
more  than  three  or  four  press 
conferences  a  year  and  Mr. 
Baraduc’s  daily  briefings  are 
conducted  solely  on  a  back¬ 
ground  basis.  He  is  quoted  only 
rarely  and  by  permission. 

Mr.  Baraduc  considers  the 
main  aspect  of  his  job  is  “to 
try  to  explain  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  to  the  public  through 
the  press.”  He  apparently  finds 
his  methods  adequate  for  get¬ 
ting  his  ideas  across. 

Explaining  Things  Very  Well 

He  observ^ed  that  the  main 
American  papers  and  the  net¬ 
works  have  some  very  good  cor¬ 
respondents  in  France.  Some  of 
them,  he  said,  are  very  close 
friends  of  his  and  “they  are 
doing  a  nice  job  and  are  explain¬ 
ing  things  very  well.” 

Mr.  Baraduc’s  associates  char¬ 
acterize  him  as  a  man  who  is 
“friendly  and  informal  but  very 
careful  of  what  he  says.” 

He,  or  one  of  his  associates, 
holds  briefings  for  the  French 
press  every  day  at  12:15  in  a 
large  room  looking  out  on  the 
EiflFel  Tower.  Anywhere  from 
five  to  20  reporters  attend  these 
briefings.  The  foreign  press 
briefings  are  held  twice  a  week 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  after¬ 
noons. 

Jean  Bouchoud,  an  assistant 
who  is  responsible  for  the  for¬ 
eign  press,  said  when  there  is 
an  important  matter  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy  30  correspondents 
attend  but  the  number  can 
dw’indle  to  10  or  12. 

Mr.  Baraduc  disclaimed  a 
policy-making  role  entirely.  He 
.said  his  job  is  to  explain  and 
to  analyze  the  news  and  thus  he 
must  work  very  closely  with 


Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Couve 
de  Murville  and  President  De 
Gaulle  to  avoid  any  misunder¬ 
standings.  How'ever,  as  a  civil 
servant,  he  said,  he  does  not 
make  foreign  policy. 

The  British  and  German  press 
secretaries  went  a  step  further. 
They  both  maintained  that  one’s 
influence  on  policy  depended  on 
one’s  personal  relations  with  the 
top  man. 

The  German  spokesman  also 
pointed  out  that  policy  can  be 
influenced  by  the  way  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  press  secretary  and 
by  his  opinion  on  how  that  policy 
will  be  accepted. 

‘Political  Civil  Servant’ 

In  a  nation  where  erudition  is 
a  way  of  life  and  prominence  is 
preceded  by  university  degrees 
Hans-Gunther  Von  Hase  is 
something  of  a  phenomenon.  He 
entered  the  foreign  service  in¬ 
stead  of  the  university  after  the 
war  and  at  45  he  is  the  youngest 
man  to  head  the  German  Press 
and  Information  Agency. 

Although  a  foreign  service 
officer  and  therefore  a  civil 
servant,  Mr.  Von  Hase  said  it 
would  be  more  realistic  to  say 
he  is  a  “political  civil  serv'ant.” 
He  is  the  spokesman  for  Chan¬ 
cellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and  so, 
as  he  said,  practically  speaking, 
he  is  a  political  appointee.  His 
official  title  is  State  Secretary. 

His  job  as  press  secretary,  he 
said,  is  to  “explain  the  press  to 
the  government  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  press.” 

“It’s  a  very  narrow  street,”  he 
continued,  “If  you  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  one  you  are  of  no  use 
to  either.” 

“Von  Hase  is  highly  regarded 
by  the  press  because  of  his 
clear  statements  and  his  posi¬ 
tive  attitude,”  a  former  Bonn 
reporter  said.  “He  never  resorts 
to  ‘no  comment’  when  he  realizes 
the  press  already  knows.” 

Can’t  AiTord  ‘No  Comment’ 

Mr.  Von  Hase,  himself,  said  a 
press  secretary  “can’t  afford  a 
‘no  comment’  answer  very 
often.” 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  “I  try 
never  to  say  ‘no  comment’  or 
‘I  don’t  know’ — unless  I  really 
don’t  know.  Then  I  will  get  the 
information.” 

Bonn,  the  capital  of  West 
Berlin,  is  sometimes  referred  to, 
particularly  by  West  Berliners, 
as  “that  village.”  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  small  university  town  with  its 
corresponding  charm. 

Now  mingled  with  architec¬ 
ture  made  conservative  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  intervening  years  are 
the  ultra  modern  buildings  of 
the  Federal  government.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  airy,  glass  and 
masonry  edifices  where  Mr.  Von 
Hase  has  his  office. 


The  press  briefings,  however, 
are  held  three  times  a  week  in 
the  Bundeshaus,  the  German 
parliament  building.  These  meet¬ 
ings  are  presided  over  by  news¬ 
men  —  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Press  Conference,  which 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association. 

At  this  time  the  press  at¬ 
taches  of  the  different  ministers, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Von  Hase,  appear 
to  make  statements  and  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  from  the  press. 
Somehow  this  does  not  create 
the  confusion  that  would  be 
generated  from  the  casual  ap¬ 
pearance  at  one  news  briefing 
of  Pierre  Salinger,  Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  Lincoln  White,  and  so  on. 

200  at  Briefings 

About  100  reporters  usually 
attend  these  briefings  with  the 
number  going  up  to  200  on 
important  occasions.  About  150 
foreign  correspondents  are 
accredited. 

When  the  capital  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Bonn,  barracks  were 
set  up  to  be  used  as  offices  by 
the  press.  At  present  a  new 
press  building  is  underway  on 
land  donated  by  the  government. 
Meantime,  reporters  have  but 
a  two  minute  walk  to  and  from 
the  briefings  and  thus  are  very 
conveniently  situated. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  seldom 
holds  press  conferences.  He  pre¬ 
fers  appearing  on  television 
with  a  panel  of  reporters  based 
on  the  “Meet  The  Press”  format. 

The  sword  and  the  cross  of 
all  government  information 
people — the  leak — came  up  in 
our  conversation  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  officer. 

“Bonn  is  a  fertile  field  for 
correspondents,”  Mr.  Von  Hase 
commented  goodnaturedly,  “be¬ 
cause  the  discipline  of  the  civil 
servant  is  not  too  good.” 

Former  Newspaperman 

Unlike  his  counterparts  in 
London,  Paris  and  Bonn,  Hom- 
bert  Bianchi  of  Rome  is,  like 
Pierre  Salinger,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman.  Prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  press  attache  to  Prime 
Minister  Amintore  Fanfani,  Mr. 
Bianchi  was  editor  of  Giomale 
del  Mattino  in  Florence. 
Furthermore,  his  associates  are 
convinced  that  when  he  leaves 
as  chief  of  the  press  office  he 
will  return  to  the  newspaper. 
They  base  their  assumption  on 
the  fact  that  only  a  deputy  has 
been  assigned  to  take  his  place. 

Before  becoming  editor  for 
the  Florence  newspaper,  Mr. 
Bianchi  was  London  correspond¬ 
ent  for  II  Popolo,  the  Christian 
Democrat  party  newspaper. 

He  is  also  a  former  professor 
of  history  and  philosophy  and 
for  relaxation  he  enjoys  the 


study  of  history  and  doing  his¬ 
torical  research. 

Open  Door 

Mr.  Bianchi  favors  the  open- 
door  policy  rather  than  holding 
briefings  for  the  press.  His 
office  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
old  15th  century  Chigi  Palace 
where  the  Prime  Minister  w'orks 
and  holds  formal  entertainments 
but  does  not  reside. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  are  followed  by  press 
conferences,  as  are  meeting.s  of 
special  committees  of  Ministers. 
The  latter  are  held  three  or  four 
times  a  month  but  the  Council 
of  Ministers  met  only  16  times 
in  the  past  seven  months. 

The  room  in  which  these  press 
conferences  are  held  was  once 
the  horse  stables,  Giovanni  Jan- 
nelli,  Mr.  Bianchi’s  assistant, 
told  us.  This  in  no  w'ay  reflected 
on  the  stature  of  the  Roman 
press,  or  if  it  did  it  would  be  a 
favorable  reflection,  for  the 
room,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Chigi  Palace,  is  very  elegant. 

Another  fringe  benefit  re¬ 
porters  in  Italy  enjoy  is  l)eing 
able  to  travel  on  the  State-owned 
railways  for  30%  of  the  fare. 

Since  the  press  secretary  was 
ill,  the  line  of  communication 
was  the  length  of  two  intermedi¬ 
aries  and  an  interpreter  and 
matters  of  managing  the  news, 
news  leaks,  influence  on  policy 
and  image  making  were  too 
delicately  garbled  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  Mr.  Bianchi  is  one  of  “the 
intimate  circle  of  collaborators 
with  Prime  Minister  Fanfani.” 

And  so  it  seems  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  whether  civil  servants 
or  political  appointees,  the  press 
secretaries  of  the  Western  world 
— those  henchmen  to  the  movers 
and  shakers — guide,  protect,  and 
influence  the  public  image  at  all 
times,  and  their  individual  in¬ 
fluence  on  national  policy  is,  in 
the  main,  strictly  a  matter 
between  the  man  and  his  policy 
maker. 

• 

Alford  Gift  Endows 
Scholarship  Fund 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Establishment  of  the  Theodore 
C.  Alford  endowment  fund  of 
$20,000,  the  largest  ever  given 
to  aid  University  of  Kansas 
journalism  students,  has  been 
announced  by  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin  of  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information. 

Scholarship  income  from  the 
fund,  which  is  part  of  a  bequest 
of  the  late  K.U.  alumnus  and 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  when 
he  died  in  1947,  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $800  a  year. 
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THE  LITTLE  MAN  of  his  cartoons  (John  Q.  Public)  is  fhe  center  of 
interest  as  a  plaque  is  presented  to  John  Chase,  at  right,  New  Orleans 
States- Item  editorial  cartoonist.  At  left  is  Rube  Goldberg  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American  and  holding  the  plaque  is  Scott  Wilson,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  Chase  Tribute  dinner. 


Sense  of  Humor  at  Stake 
In  Ribbing  of  Cartoonist 


New  Orleans 

As  reporters  know,  testimonial 
dinners  can  be  dull.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  here  Nov.  5. 

The  occasion  was  the  John 
Chase  Tribute  Dinner,  honoring 
the  New  Orlean's  States-I tern’s 
editorial  cartoonist,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Cartoonists. 

Introduced  as  the  principal 
speaker.  Rube  Goldberg  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  the 
dinner. 

“I  don’t  feel  so  principal,”  he 
noted.  Then  he  admitted,  “I’m  a 
bit  embarrassed.  I  know  nothing 
al)out  the  guest  of  honor.” 

Mr.  Goldberg,  looking  around 
the  Roosevelt  hotel’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Room,  observed  dozens  of 
large  Chase  drawings  decorating 
the  walls.  “They’re  the  largest 
originals  I  ever  saw  .  .  .  I’m 
satisfied  Mr.  (John  F.)  Tims 
(president  of  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  Publishing  Corp.)  pays 
him  off  in  ink.” 

Serious  words  were  few  and 
far  between.  For  one  brief  mo¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Goldberg  changed  the 
meeting’s  tone  to  acknowledge 
“my  great  privilege  to  honor 
John  Chase  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  men  of  our  profes- 
.sion.” 

Even  the  tributes  from  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  were  different. 

Keys  to  the  city  are  customary 
gifts  for  honored  guests  in  New 
Orleans.  But  for  Mr.  Chase, 
Mayor  Victor  H.  Schiro  had  the 


“keyhole  to  the  city,”  carved 
from  a  block  of  wood. 

The  mayor’s  opponents  occa¬ 
sionally  have  derided  him  as  a 
ribbon  cutter.  For  the  mayor. 
Gov.  Jimmie  H.  Davis  offered 
“the  only  uncut  ribbon  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.” 

The  governor,  often  a  target 
of  editorial  criticism,  said  “the 
only  thing  worse  than  being 
lampooned  by  Chase  would  be  to 
be  ignored  by  him.” 

The  long-established  Old  Reg¬ 
ulars  (Regular  Democratic 
Organization),  which  caucuses 
in  the  Choctaw  Club,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  whooping,  be- 
feathered  Indian.  He  brought  a 
set  of  china  for  Mrs.  Chase,  but 
he  sprawled  on  the  floor,  smash¬ 
ing  the  dishes. 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
New  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco, 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


Dozens  of  telegrams  arrived. 
One  example:  “I  like  the  way 
you  draw  me.  Come  visit  the 
glorious  workers’  paradise  and 
let  me  draw  you — into  tiny 
little  pieces.  P.  S.  If  you  can  get 
through  the  blockade.  Hasta  la 
vista.  Fidel  Castro.” 

In  another  serious  moment, 
the  dinner’s  general  chairman, 
Scott  Wilson,  presented  to  Mr. 
Chase  a  plaque  of  “The  Little 
Man,”  the  John  Q.  Public  char¬ 
acter  in  Chase  cartoons. 

Mr.  Chase  responded  with  a 
one-minute  talk.  He  said  he’d 
like  to  look  upon  the  event  as  a 
tribute  to  the  men  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Then  he  said  thank-you 
and  sat  down. 

Among  guests  were  Charles 
Werner  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
John  Stampone  of  Army  Times, 
Bob  Howie  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  Frank  0. 
King  and  Bill  Terry  of  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,”  and  Bert  Johnson  of 
“Moon  Mullins.” 

There  were  jibes  at  Mr. 
Chase’s  work  as  an  author  and 
editor.  A  public  relations  man, 
Ray  Samuel,  presented  what  he 
termed  a  rarity,  “an  unauto¬ 
graphed  John  Chase  book  of 
cartoons  (“Today’s  Cartoons,” 
Hauser  Press,  $10). 

The  tribute  to  Mr.  Chase  was 
sponsored  by  a  citizens  commit¬ 
tee  and  by  the  Press  Club  of 
New  Orleans. 


CREATIVE  director  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — that's  the 
title  for  Tony  Zamora,  who  has 
been  working  in  an  industrial  de¬ 
sign  organization.  He  has  won 
prizes  in  the  Art  Directors'  Club 
and  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts. 


‘Seamen’  in  China 

Toronto 

Bemie  Sherwin  and  John 
Clark,  graduates  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  at  the  Ontario  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology,  recently  shipped  as 
seamen  on  a  Norwegian 
freighter  to  gain  entry  as  news¬ 
papermen  in  Red  China.  They 
reported  on  their  experiences 
and  findings  on  life  in  the  com¬ 
munist  state  from  Shanghai  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

HAS  CUT  TYPESETTING  COSTS 
BY  MORE  THAN 

30% 

Characters  and  symbols,  stamped  on  the  margin  of 
matrices,  are  hard  to  see,  and  account  for  a  large 
percent  of  typesetting  errors. 

When  your  mats  are  color  contrasted  by  MATRIX, 
in  sharp  black  and  white  or  other  colors,  you  eliminate 
this  “blind  spot”  and  linecasters  can  quickly  see  what 
they  set. 

That’s  why  the  many  newspaper  plants  who  use 
MATRIX  service  regularly,  cut  typesetting  errors  by 
32%  .  .  .  and  commercial  printers  average  a  big  37% 
saving! 

We  have  audited  figures  to  prove  these  statements.  May 
we  send  them  to  you?  No  obligation. 


154  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

325  West  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ill. 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
190  Herricks  Road,  Mineola,  L.L,  N.Y. 
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S\TNDICATES 


British  Newspaper 
Affiliations  Made 


A  new  lineup  of  affiliations  by 
U.S.  and  British  newspapers  for 
news  seiwices  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  News  Sen-ice  wdll  distribute 
news  and  features  from  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times. 

The  Los  Anf?eles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
will  distribute  dispatches  from 
the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
the  London  Sunday  Times  and 
by  the  end  of  this  year  w-ill  add 
the  London  Observer  when  its 
agreement  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  expires  May  31,  1963. 

At  the  same  time  the  new 
Times  -  Post  sen-ice  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  expansion 
of  foreign  bureaus,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Otis  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Philip  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company. 

Specialists  Added 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  in 
the  process  of  expanding  its  for¬ 
eign  news  and  international 
coverage  by  the  addition  of  new 
bureau  staffers.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  establishing  new  bu¬ 
reaus  in  New  Delhi,  in  London, 
and  at  the  Common  Market 
headquarters  in  Brussels,  while 
enlarging  its  National  Bureau 
in  Washington  with  four  spe¬ 
cialists  covering  Sino-Soviet- 
American  relations,  educational 
affairs,  transportation,  and  com¬ 


munications  development,  and 
agricultural  and  resources  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  new  Los  Angeles  Times 
correspondent  in  New  York  will 
be  a  specialist  covering  indus¬ 
trial  and  financial  developments. 

Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Graham 
made  the  following  joint  state¬ 
ment: 

“Every  English-speaking 
journalist  is  aware  of  the  fine 
staffs  and  excellent  reporting  of 
the  Guardian,  the  Sunday  Times 
and  the  Obser\-er.  American 
readers  will  not  only  be  able 
to  read  the  excellent  British 
coverage  of  these  newspapers, 
but  will  also  have  available  the 
dispatches  of  their  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  all  over  the  world. 
We  hope  that  this  new  institu¬ 
tion  for  cooperation  among 
newspapers  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  will  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  American  journalism. 

“We  are  also  plea.sed  that  the 
immediate  great  success  of  our 
newly  founded  News  Sen-ice 
has  encouraged  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  to  undertake  major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  international 
and  national  staffs.  This  expan¬ 
sion  makes  available  a  foreign 
staff  of  more  than  a  dozen  cor¬ 
respondents  placed  on  every 
continent,  in  the  major  capitals 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition,  the  Washington  bu¬ 


reaus  of  the  two  newspapers 
will  give  our  News  Service  the 
largest  staff  for  Washington 
new-s  except  for  the  excellent 
staffs  of  America’s  two  basic 
wire  serv-ices,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.” 

EfffH-live  Dec.  1 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  announcing  its  affiliation 
with  the  Financial  Times  of 
London,  said  the  Financial 
Times  is  expanding  the  scope 
of  its  foreign  news  operation 
under  the  editorship  of  Gordon 
Newton.  The  agreement  is  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1. 

The  Financial  Times  has  more 
than  50  correspondents  through¬ 
out  the  world’s  capitals.  News 
and  features  assembled  from 
these  sources  will  be  edited  by 
the  Financial  Times  Special 
Sen-ices  Division  in  London 
under  its  chief,  Charles  Croot, 
to  form  a  daily  file  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  words,  for  use  as 
part  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Wire 
and  Mail  Sen-ice  which  now 
goes  to  76  U.  S.  newspapers.  In 
addition,  staff  writers  on  the 
Financial  Times  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Herald  Tribune  for 
special  assignments.  The  Herald 
Tribune  will  have  full  reproduc¬ 
tion  rights  for  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  api>earing  in  the  daily  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Financial  Times  in 
London. 

*  ifi 

Mystery  Leads 
1963  Fiction 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  announced 
the  launching  of  a  1963  parade 
of  fiction  with  “The  Mirror 
Crack’d,”  by  mystery  writer 
Agatha  Christie. 

This  never-before-publi shed- 
in- America  mystery  is  in  42 
installments,  stai-ting  Jan.  6, 
well  in  advance  of  book  publica¬ 
tion. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a 
women’s  magazine  which  dis¬ 
continued  its  policy  of  offering 
fiction  was  forced  recently  by 
popular  demand  to  resume  it. 
Heartened  by  such  public  sup¬ 
port  of  good  fiction,  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  obtaining  first-run  serial¬ 
ization  rights  to  the  works  of 
many  well-known  authors. 

*  *  * 

PICTORIAL  MAP.S 

A  new  series  of  pictorial  map 
features  tagged  “The  United 
Nations  Story”  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
News  Sei-vice. 

Aaron  Einfrank,  United  Na¬ 
tions  bureau  chief  of  the  TTNS, 
is  handling  the  12  daily  install¬ 
ments,  in  two-column  by  nine- 
inch  layout. 


IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUi 

syndicate 
O  entences 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»  Jill 

— Bruce  Horton,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate,  has  a  sharp  eye 
for  figures.  He  knew  the  name 
of  the  destroyer  on  which  his 
son.  Ensign  Robert  Bruce  Hor¬ 
ton,  is  serving  but  not  its  num¬ 
ber  until  recently  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  some  color  snapshots  of 
the  ship  from  his  son.  Then  he 
happened  to  notice  a  big  cut 
of  a  destroyer  across  the  front 
page  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
and  it  bore  the  same  number. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Cuba,  the  Herald  sent  a 
chartered  plane  with  a  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter  over  the  area 
and  Ensign  Horton’s  destroyer 
was  spotted  and  photographed. 
Gene  Miller’s  lead  read: 

“Fly  south  from  Key  West 
and  a  destroyer  will  point  guns 
at  you.  I  know.  I  got  pointed  at.” 

With  his  binoculars,  Mr,  Miller 
saw  the  destroyer’s  radar  swing 
and  then  saw  the  forward  turret 
guns  turning.  He  snapped  his 
picture  and  did  not  tarry. 

Bruce  Horton  immediately 
wrote  his  son  that  the  Miami 
Herald  is  one  of  the  syndicate’s 
best  customers  and  that  George 
Beebe,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  is  one  of  his  close  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  that  his  de¬ 
stroyer  should  never  shoot  down 
a  Herald-chartered  plane.  Mr. 
Beebe  replied  in  kind  with  warm 
thanks  for  his  friend’s  interces¬ 
sion  with  his  heavily-armed  son. 

— A  Life  photographer-writer 
team  spent  two  days  in  Ottawa 
interviewing  12-year-old  Henry 
.Makow,  who  writes  the  advice- 
to-parents  column,  “Ask  Henry" 
(Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
and  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service).  They  took  700  pictures 
in  the  48  hours. 

— The  lead  to  a  feature  story 
by  Philip  B.  Hill  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Nems  and  Courier 
read:  “In  loving  memory  of  a 
cousin  who  befriended  him  when 
he  was  a  struggling  writer,  a 
33-year-old  best-seller  author  is 
restoring  the  old  house  at  56 
Society  St.  to  former  grandeur 
and  grace.”  The  author  is  Gordon 
Langley  Hall,  executive  editor 
of  the  Gordon  Langley  Hall 
News  Service  and  Syndicate, 
New  York,  W'ith  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  film  rights  to 
one  of  his  books,  “Me-Papoose 
Sitter”  (as  a  young  man  he  was 
a  school  teacher  on  an  Indian 
reservation  in  Canada)  he  went 
back  to  England  and  purchased 
his  old  home,  which  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  family- 


Fashions  by  Kay  Thomas 

Kay  Thomas’  high  style  in  design  fashion  feature  is  a 
favorite  of  sophisticated  women  with  a  flair  for 
individuality.  Drawings  show  current  creations  of  the 
best  designers — and  the  writer  gives  exciting 
descriptions  of  color,  fabric  and  line! 

Latest  from  Paris  by  Monique 

Monique  brings  the  viewpoint  of  the  Continental 
woman  to  her  American  counterpart .  .  .  tells  the  styles 
showing  in  the  best  boutiques,  fashions  for  a  ski-chalet 
evening,  cocktail  hats,  belts,  air  travel  bags, 
cruise  costumes  ...  is  a  smart  feature  for  smart  women! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chitago  Tribune  "Mew  York  News 
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keyboard. 
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Shelter  for  Staff 
Has  Austere  Facilities 

Boston 

Robert  B.  Choate,  president 
of  the  Bouton  Herald-Traveler, 
has  advised  the  newspaper’s 
staff  of  a  radioactive-proof 
emergency  shelter  “able  to  with¬ 
stand  everything  except  a  direct 
hit.” 

“Employees  should  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  only  the 
most  austere  facilities  can  be 
provided  for  those  who  work 
here  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,”  Mr.  Choate’s  notice 
stated. 

“Once  the  alert  has  been 
sounded  and  employees  have 
gone  to  the  shelter  area,  no  one 
thereafter  will  be  able  to  enter 
or  leave  until  the  all-clear  is 
sounded.  Force  will  be  used  to 
preserve  this  discipline  for  what¬ 
ever  necessary  period — maybe 
as  long  as  10  days  or  two 
weeks.” 


SYNDICATES 


New  Panel  Reports 
New  Home  Products 


By  Ray  Erwin 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


A  brand-new  cartoon  panel  to 
tell  newspaper  readers  about 
brand-new’  home  products  will 
be  ready  for  the  brand-new  year 
coming  up. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


The  panel :  “What’s  New  With 
The  Joneses.” 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


The  cartoonist:  Jim  Ihms, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

The  format:  Four  inches  deep, 
one  column  w’ide  five  times 
weekly. 

The  release:  Jan.  1. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Combining  crisp  art  w’ith  in¬ 
formative  and  interesting  text. 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


cate,  which  will  answer  them 
without  cost. 

Many  Conlacl.s 

Through  the  years,  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  feature  has  built  up 
a  reservoir  of  contacts  and  in¬ 
formation  sources  enabling  him 
to  keep  abreast  of  new’  products 
in  all  fields.  Precaution  w’ill  be 
taken  to  make  sure  products 
live  up  to  claims  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  W’ill  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  in  art  or  copy. 

Began  Early 

Jim  Ihms,  the  cartoonist,  was 
a  newspaper  delivery  boy  in  his 
home  town  of  Ottumwa,  low’a, 
and  w’hile  attending  high  school 
in  Arizona,  he  produced  a  regu¬ 
lar  cartoon  feature  for  the 
Phoenix  Gazette.  He  attended 
Phoenix  Technical  School  for 
four  years,  Phoenix  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  for  tw'o  years  and  Arizona 
State  University  two  years,  ma¬ 
joring  in  commercial  art  and 
minoring  in  journalism. 

j  ,  Pr«»niolion  Arli?it 

the  panel  is  designed  for  any 

section  of  the  newspaper,  espe-  He  became  promotion  artist 
cially  the  business,  w’omen’s  or  for  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
feature  pages.  Gazette  six  years  ago.  He  de- 

..  ..  ,  signed  the  first  U.  S.  postage 

lurce  .  upplied  stamp  to  bleed  its  colors 

Included  with  each  release  through  the  perforations,  com- 
W’ill  be  a  mimeographed  page  memorating  Arizona’s  50th  an- 
eiving  the  manufacturer’s  name  niversary  of  statehood, 
and  outlet  locations  for  the  The  artist’s  wife  is  the  girl 
product.  Newspapers  may  sup-  who  sat  in  front  of  him  in  the 
ply  this  information  to  their  fifth  grade  of  grammar  school, 
readers  through  their  reader  Katherine  Julien,  and  they  have 
sendee  bureaus  or  they  may  two  young  sons,  Timothy  and 
fonvard  all  letters  to  the  syndi-  Paul. 
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LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


Pearson  Honored 

Philadelphia 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  was 
presented  the  32  Carat  Club’s 
National  By-Liner  Award  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
here  recently.  The  aw’ard,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Maurie  H.  Orodenker, 
ad  agency  president  who  heads 
the  club,  w’as  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Pearson’s  writings  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 


ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  O 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


THE6E  12-INCH  ‘50UAI?E‘9 
HAVE  Euecreo  copretc 
FUATEC  ^ILVEeiNC”... 
«ufflief  in  twelve 
PIEEECENT  ENCHTAVer 
PECOFATOe  «rVLE«. 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


Newspaper  Keystone 
Of  Business  Empire 

By  Maurice  Feldman 


HIS  DISCOVERY — Dr.  Ludwig  Polslerer  of  Vienna  Kurier  is  seen  on 
location  of  the  filnt,  "The  Last  Bridge,"  in  Yugoslavia  with  the  star 
(at  left)  Maria  Schell. 


Vienna 

An  industrial  empire  is  beinp 
built  in  Austria.  Its  keystone 
is  a  newspaper  and  the  architect 
is  34  years  old. 

From  his  office  at  the  Vienna 
Kurier,  Dr.  Ludwig  Polsterer 
controls  a  myriad  of  enterprises. 
Although  the  young  publisher 
did  not  start  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  his  favorite  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Kurier  is  influential  with 
circulation  of  300,000  daily  and 
400,000  on  week-ends.  Even  at 
the  height  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  no  Austrian 
newspaper  ever  attained  such  a 
large  sale. 

The  unusual  success  of  the 
Kurier  is  due  almost  completely 
to  Dr.  Polsterer’s  owm  efforts. 
He  oversees  all  details  and  can 
be  found  in  his  offices  from  7 
a.m.  to  midnight,  six  days  a 
week. 

Politically  Independent 

Austria,  as  many  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  traditionally  has 
had  newspapers  controlled  by 
political  parties.  Dr.  Polsterer 
has  succeeded  in  making  the 
Kurier  a  completely  independent 
newspaper  which  adheres  strict¬ 
ly  to  the  principle  of  separation 
of  opinion  and  news  reporting. 

Dr.  Polsterer  often  asks  prob¬ 
ing  questions  and  takes  unequiv¬ 
ocal  stands  on  foreign,  domestic 
and  economic  policies. 

Ludwig  Polsterer  is  the  son  of 
wealthy  mill  owners.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  when  he  was 
18,  his  part  of  Austria  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Russian  army. 
His  ancestral  home,  as  those 
of  most  Austrians,  was  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  family  was  incarcerated  in 
damp  basement  cells.  After  their 
release,  several  weeks  later,  the 
elder  PoLsterer  was  critically 
ill,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  tonsilitis  incurred  during  his 
confinement. 

So  at  18,  Ludwig  found  him¬ 
self  the  heir  to  three  flour  mills, 
which  were  almost  sacked  and 
destioyed  by  the  Russians.  He 
spent  the  next  few  years  work¬ 
ing  to  rebuild  the  business.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  he  had 
not  only  restored  the  mills  to 
their  former  productivity,  but 
had  somehow  found  time  to 
study  at  the  Vienna  College  of 
World  Trade,  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna,  and  receive 
a  Doctorate  in  Political  Science. 


The  management  of  the  now 
smoothly  running  flour  mills 
was  not  enough  of  a  challenge 
to  the  young  man.  Always 
vitally  interested  in  cultural  af¬ 
fairs,  he  found  the  state  of  the 
German  language  film  worthy 
of  his  interest.  Against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  experts,  he  founded  a 
film  company,  COSMOPOL, 
which  immediately  w'ent  into 
production.  Its  first  effort  was 
the  international  success,  “The 
Last  Bridge,”  in  which  the 
young  Sw’iss  actress,  Maria 
Schell,  was  catapulted  to  world 
stardom.  Her  discovery  may  be 
credited  to  Ludwig  Polsterer. 

This  film  fulfilled  the  hopes 
Dr.  Polsterer  had  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  film  industry.  It  was  a 
problem  film  whose  theme  was 
international  brotherhood  and 
co-operation.  It  grossed  $3,500,- 
000. 

In  Movie  Business 

Since  then  the  COSMOPOL 
has  produced  many  pictures,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hitler  film,  “Ten 
Days  to  Die,”  and  life  of  Mozart. 

COSMOPOL  Distributing 
Company  is  the  leading  distrib¬ 
utor  of  American  films  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  the  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Artists 
Corporation  in  Austria.  A  Ger¬ 
man  subsidiary  also  is  success¬ 
ful. 

When  the  occupation  of 
Vienna  drew  to  a  close  in  1954, 
the  United  States  forces  pre¬ 
pared  to  liquidate  the  Vienna 
Kurier  which  they  had  been  pub¬ 
lishing.  Dr.  Polsterer  took  it 
over  and  renamed  it  Neue 
Kurier.  It  had  60,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

Ludwig  Polsterer,  now  a  sage 
old  26,  had  found  his  great 
challenge  at  last.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  field  he  found  his  true 
vocation. 

The  Kurier  appears  in  three 
editions.  The  first  at  10  p.m.  is 
for  the  Austrian  provinces;  the 
second  at  1  a.m.  is  Vienna’s 
morning  newspaper,  and  the 
final  edition  at  9  a.m.  is  a  noon 
edition. 

Big  Printing  Plant 

Several  years  ago,  the  young 
publisher  bought  Austria’s  lead¬ 
ing  printing  plant  and  publish¬ 
ing  house,  Waldheim-Eberle, 
which  employs  more  than  2,000 
men  the  year  around.  This  plant 
is  able  to  handle  all  types  of 
printing  from  book  production 


to  offset  work.  In  addition  to 
the  Kurier  and  its  regular  trade 
publishing  activities,  the  plant 
prints  about  35  other  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  15  to  20  million 
copies  monthly. 

Dr.  Polsterer  added  a  few 
more  enterprises  to  his  holdings 
— a  travel  agency  called  IN 
ROPA  and  a  large,  middle  class 
tourist  hotel  in  Vienna,  the 
Centrum. 

Flour  and  Fruit 

To  the  family  flour  mills  in 
Vienna,  Graz  and  Enzersdorf, 
he  added  a  canned  fruit  plant 
in  Bruck.  The  total  volume  of 
these  factories  is  worth  $5,000,- 
000  annually.  He  has  also 
founded  a  synthetics  plant, 
which  under  the  name  of  “Par- 
achemie,”  pioduces  the  only 
synthetic  fabrics  of  its  kind  in 
Austria. 

But  it  is  at  the  Kurier  where 
Dr.  Polsterer  has  his  offices 
from  which  he  controls  his  di¬ 
versified  interests.  He  has  di¬ 
rect  telephone  lines  to  all,  open 
daily,  including  Saturdays,  from 
8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Dr.  Polsterer  is  a  bachelor. 


He  Breaks  His  Leg 
To  Get  Better  View 


Spain  Sets  Up 
Press  Facilities 

An  International  Press  Club 
was  inaugurated  in  Madrid  on 
Nov.  15. 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation,  Fraga  Iribarne,  said 
the  move  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Spanish  Government’s  effort 
to  provide  fuller  and  freer  fa¬ 
cilities  for  press  coverage  by 
foreign  correspondents. 

The  club  is  close  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy,  and  will  be  run 
by  a  commission  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Madrid  Press 
Association,  the  Institute  of 
Hispanic  Culture,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreigrn  Affairs  and  the 
Ministry  of  Information. 

Harold  Milks,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Madrid, 
is  president  of  the  commission, 
and  Rafael  Salazar,  managing 
director  of  the  Madrid  daily  YA, 
is  secretary. 

Occupying  two  floors,  the 
clubhouse  contains  teleprinters 
connected  with  the  Spanish 
News  Agency  EFE,  radio  and 
television  equipment,  telephons, 
typewriters,  a  collection  of 
Spanish  and  foreign  periodicals, 
a  bar,  a  restaurant  and  a  lecture 
room. 


Be.nton  Harbor,  Mich. 

John  Carson,  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium,  found  himself  on  the 
bottom  of  a  pile  of  football 
players  recently  during  a  high 
school  game.  He  said  he  had 
been  watching  the  game  from 
the  press  box  but  went  to  the 
sidelines  to  get  a  better  view 
when  the  action  was  away  from 
midfield.  A  physician  said  the 
writer’s  left  leg  will  be  in  a  cast 
for  four  to  six  months. 


Fallout  Booklet  Re-run 

Houston 

As  a  public  service,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  reprinted  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  booklet,  “Fall¬ 
out  Protection:  What  to  Know 
and  Do  About  Nuclear  Attack.” 
The  booklet  was  a  special  pullout 
section  of  the  Oct.  26  edition. 
This  is  the  second  time  the  Post 
has  reprinted  the  booklet.  It 
was  originally  reprinted  during 
November,  1961. 
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China-India  War  Out 
Of  Reporters’  Sight 


By  Henry  Bradsher 
AP  Bureau  Chief  for  India 

New  Delhi 

Since  the  Chinese  Communist 
invasion  of  India  is  not  for¬ 
mally  a  war,  it  is  perhaps  logical 
that  there  are  no  war  corre¬ 
spondents. 

One  month  after  the  fighting 
started  there  was  no  indication 
of  journalists  being  allowed  to 
go  anywhere  near  it,  although 
the  Chinese  drive  toward  Assam 
threatened  to  bring  the  war  to 
some  journalists. 

The  Indian  government  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  publicity  of 
its  defense  efforts  and  after 
initial  hesitancy  also  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  World  Press 
and  its  representatives  in  India 
are  basically  sympathetic. 

But  the  ingrained  attitude  of 
caution  and  some  suspicions  left 
in  India  from  the  rule  book  of 
British  censorship  in  World 
War  II  caused  difficulties.  The 
government  was  still  undecided 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
what  to  do  about  censorship — a 
word  it  avoided  using. 

Limitations  on  visits  to  the 
Tibitan  border  areas  began  to 
be  relaxed  a  little  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  when  patrol  clashes  be¬ 
tween  Indians  and  Chinese  in 
three-mile  high  valleys  of  La¬ 
dakh  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  publicity.  It  took  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  foreign  secretary 
to  get  the  defense  ministry  to 
allow  10  reporters  near  the  skir¬ 
mish  line  in  September. 

With  the  all  out  Chinese  at¬ 
tack  Oct.  20  the  loosening  con¬ 
tinued.  It  appeared  to  be  at 
least  i)artly  the  result  of  the 
departure  of  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon,  the  defense  minister 
^  whose  personal  suspicions  and 
hostilities  toward  the  press  were 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the 
military. 

Can’t  See  Fighting 

The  problem  w'as  where  cor¬ 
respondents  could  go  and  what 
they  could  report. 

When  the  main  Chinese  at¬ 
tack  was  launched  the  govern¬ 
ment  accredited  reporters  of  the 
two  Intlian  news  agencies  to 
army  corps  headquarters  in 
Tezpur,  a  tea  planters  center. 
More  than  a  dozen  reporters 
and  cameramen  showed  up  hov- 
ering  around  the  fringes  of  the 
military  scene. 

When  military  positions  ap- 
lieai'i  il  to  stabilize  after  the  first 
week  of  fighting  the  army 
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granted  correspondents’  re¬ 
quests  to  let  them  see  some  of 
the  terrain  involved — but  not  to 
see  the  fighting. 

A  series  of  conducted  tours 
up  into  the  eastern  Himalayas 
was  planned  for  a  small  group 
but  all  those  already  in  Tezpur 
were  added  to  the  junket. 

About  40  correspondents 
bounced  for  a  day  and  a  half 
in  jeeps  and  trucks  to  the  13,- 
756  foot  high  pass  where  the 
defense  line  was  located. 

Censored  stories  were  let  out 
within  two  days  but  by  the  time 
censored  film  was  released  the 
Chinese  were  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  pass  and  80  road 
miles  beyond. 

The  government  later  w’as 
displeased  with  a  correspondent 
whom  it  accused  of  violating 
Tezi)ur  censorship  by  cabling 
from  New  Delhi  where  in  theory 
there  was  no  censorship. 

The  government  declared  it 
did  not  want  to  impose  censor¬ 
ship,  but  it  wanted  all  copy  to 
be  checked  by  a  “press  adviser’’ 
before  transmission.  Some  sen¬ 
ior  officials  seem  willing  to  check 
stories  after  they  are  sent  and 
take  action  against  anyone 
found  violating  security. 

The  Indian  press  was  under 
tighter  restrictions.  Editors 
and  senior  correspondents  were 
on  several  occasions  asked  not 
to  use  stories  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  hesitated  to  approach  for¬ 
eigners  and  as  a  result  stories 
went  abroad. 

40  Reporters  on  Airlift 

The  American  airlift  of 
weapons  to  India  created  prob¬ 
lems. 

One  of  the  stories  quashed 
by  the  Indian  government  in  the 
domestic  press  was  the  airlift, 
wdth  only  scanty  references  to 
it  and  virtually  no  photographs 
appearing.  This  irritated  the 
American  Embassy  in  New' 
Delhi  which  thought  the  U.S. 
was  not  getting  enough  credit 
for  its  help. 

Further  problems  arose  when 
the  airlift  brought  about  40 
American  and  European  jour¬ 
nalists  to  India  on  a  free  trip. 

A  British  journalist  described 
the  operation  as  being  “conduct¬ 
ed  with  Madison  Avenue  slick¬ 
ness,’’  the  idea  being  to  show' 
the  world  how  the  U.S.  was 
helping  India. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  I'equested 
for  November  24,  1962 


and  Indian  liaison  officials  read¬ 
ily  agreed  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  visitors  to  cover  the  war. 

This  developed  into  plans  for 
a  large  scale  visit  for  Americans 
and  other  airlift  visitors  to 
Ladakh. 

The  Association  of  Resident 
Correspondents  in  New  Delhi 
protested  they  were  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against  if  the  U.S. 
Embassy-sponsored  group  got 
to  Ladakh  ahead  of  those  long 
w'aiting  to  go. 

The  night  before  the  junket 
was  to  leave  the  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  cancelled  it. 

On  Wednesday  Nov.  21  Tez¬ 
pur  w'as  evacuated  by  the  Indian 
forces  and  AP  correspondent 
David  Lancashire  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Dennis  Royle  report^ 
they  were  catching  the  last 
available  boat  across  the  Brah¬ 
maputra  River. 

A  few  hung  on  as  the  army 
considered  ordering  them  out. 

• 

Ajjency  Shop  Legality 
Goes  to  Supreme  Court 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  will  re¬ 
view  two  cases — one  from  Indi¬ 
ana  and  one  from  Florida — in 
which  the  question  of  legality  of 
the  agency  shop  will  be  decided. 
Argument  will  be  heard  next 
Spring. 

Several  locals  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  have  agency 
shop  clauses  in  their  contracts. 
The  agency  shop  agreement  re- 
(juires  that  employes  who  do  not 
wish  to  join  a  union  must  pay 
initiation  fees  and  dues  to  a 
union  which  is  the  bargaining 
agent.  The  intention  of  the 
agency  shop  is  to  discourage 
what  the  unions  call  “free 
riders’’  —  non-members  who 
share  in  the  benefits  of  a  union 
contract. 

The  high  court  will  pass  on 
two  questions:  Does  the  agency 
shop  agreement  violate  the 
Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  and  may  a  .state  “right-to- 
work”  statute  outlaw  it? 

• 

Civic  Award  Goes 
To  City  Editor 

Chicago 

Maurice  Fischer,  city  editor 
of  the  Daily  Newn,  is  one  of 
seven  winners  of  the  1962 
awards  for  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  in  human  relations. 

Mr.  Fischer  will  be  given  the 
honor  Dec.  7  by  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Human  Relations 
at  a  luncheon. 

He  was  cited  for  “creative 
direction  of  his  reporting  staff  in 
identifying  and  developing  those 
stories  which  best  illuminate  the 
human  relations  problems  and 
progress’’  of  Chicago. 


Broadcast 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


law  is  that  controversial  issues 
be  pi'esented  fairly  on  the  air, 
with  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  opposing 
views. 

“If  there  was  unfairness  in 
the  controversial  program  here 
involved,  ABC  has  offered  time 
and  facilities  to  correct  it.’’ 

“The  right  and  duty  of  broad¬ 
casters  to  present  all  sides  of 
controversial  issues,  freely  and 
courageously,  must  be  kept 
secure. 

Question  of  Good  Taste 

“Whether  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  good  taste  is  for 
the  public  to  decide.  The  basic 
issue  is  the  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism.  To  be  responsible,  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  on  all  the  net¬ 
works  and  stations  must  be  free. 

“This  means  freedom  not  only 
from  govemment  censorship, 
but  also  from  thieatening  pres¬ 
sure  groups  and  from  those  few, 
fearful  advertisers  who  seek 
through  commercial  reprisals  to 
influence  the  professional  judg¬ 
ment  of  broadcast  newsmen. 

President  Kennedy  said  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  views 
expies.sed  by  Mr.  Hagerty  and 
Mr.  Minow.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  also  agreed 
with  the  ABC  stand  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  issue  was  involve<l. 

• 

Cimilator  Named 

Dayton,  Ohio 

John  S.  Shank,  circulation 
director  of  Dayton  New.spapers 
Inc.,  has  named  Walter  Pear.son 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Journal  Herald  to  succeed 
Charles  Earnhart,  who  is  now 
circulation  director  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  been  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Other  appointments  are: 
Jerome  Callahan,  city  manager; 
Norman  C.  Harshbarger,  coun¬ 
try  manager;  and  Charles  F. 
O’Reilly,  newspaperboy  and 
route  manager. 

• 

Harry  Reutliii^er  Dies; 
Former  Cliicago  Editor 

Chicago 

Harry  F.  Reutlinger,  66, 
former  managing  editor  of  Chi- 
cago'st  A  merican,  died  Nov.  20  in 
Veterans’  Administration  Re- 
.search  Hospital  here. 

Mr.  Reutlinger,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  47  years,  Ijegan  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  American  in 
1914,  became  city  editor  in  1936, 
and  managing  editor  in  1951.  He 
was  Sunday  Editor  when  he 
retired  July  1,  1961. 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Retains  Its  Name 


bat,”  declared  the  resolution. 

Earlier,  a  speaker  at  the 
convention,  Merriman  Smith, 
United  Press  International  cor¬ 
respondent  at  the  White  House, 
had  told  the  convention  of  an 
increasing  trend  on  the  part  of 


The  Board  of  Directors  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  establisli  a 
SDX  foundation  to  encourage 
the  training  of  future  journal¬ 
ists. 


‘Look  for  !\ully  I’eopic’ 


Ti^lsa 

The  Greek  letter  name  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  was  retained 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
delegates  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here. 

Only  a  handful  of  delegates 
favored  a  proposal  to  change  the 
name  to  the  Society  of  American 
Journalists. 


Burroiiabs  Is  President 


W alter  Burroughs,  president 
of  the  Costa  Mesa-Xewport 
Beach  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  SDX,  succeeding  Buren 
McCormack,  vicepresident  and 
editorial  director  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Mr.  Burroughs’ 
newspaper  is  owned  by  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
was  elected  first  vicepresident. 
Gardner  Cowles,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Trilnme, 
was  named  honorary  president. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Prof.  A1  Higginl)othani,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  undergraduate  affairs; 
Ralph  Sewell,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  secretary ;  Raymond  L. 
Spangler,  publisher.  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  treasurer. 

New  regional  directors  are 
William  B.  Arthur,  Look  maga¬ 
zine  ;  Edward  G.  Thomas,  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.;  Frank  Angelo,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press;  Robert  M. 
White  II,  J/f'x/ro  (Mo.)  Ledger; 
William  Kostka  of  William  Kost- 
ka  and  Associates,  Denver;  Guy 
T.  Ryan,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune. 

The  convention  granted  char- 
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ters  to  two  new  SDX  chapters 
at  Fresno  (Calif.)  State  College 
and  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  State 
College. 

A  political  pollster,  Louis 
Harris,  told  the  convention  that 
President  Kennedy’s  action  in 
the  Cuban  crisis  helped  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  in  the  recent 
election.  He  added  that  Repub¬ 
licans  made  gains  in  some  tra¬ 
ditionally  Democratic  cities  and 
in  the  South  and  that  the  1964 
election  cannot  be  considered  a 
cinch  by  either  party. 

“I’d  make  a  guess  right  now 
that  the  1964  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  is  up  for  grabs,”  said  Mr. 
Harris,  who  worked  for  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  1960. 

In  a  strongly- worded  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  called  on  President 
Kennedy  and  Defen.se  Secretary 
McNamara  to  repudiate  a  policy 
of  using  news  as  a  government 
weapon.  The  target  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  a  statement  by 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Arthur  Sylvester  that  it  was 
necessary  to  “manage”  the  news 
during  an  international  crisis. 

The  re.solution  asserted  such  a 
policy  could  weaken  and  destroy 
public  confidence  in  both  the 
government  and  the  press. 


President  Kennedy  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  toward  secrecy.  He  said 
the  press  should  fight  back 
against  the  secrecy  trend  in 
government  news  dissemination. 

“The  President  deserves  all 
the  understanding  we  can  muster 
in  these  times,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
“But  understanding  does  not 
have  to  be  equated  with  fearful 
silence.  The  President  has  been 
listening  to  a  few  advisers  who 
have  the  scornful  idea  that  it  is 
proper  that  the  press  speaks 
only  when  spoken  to,  or  reports 
the  news  with  ‘one-sided  fair- 


Anli-Prcss  Talk 


‘Totalitarian  PliiloM>pliy* 


“Such  use  of  news  and  the 
reason  for  it  lx)th  are  contrary 
to  American  precepts  and  more 
in  keeping  with  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  it  purports  to  com- 


“The  President  does  not  share 
this  view,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  “But 
he  would  be  less  than  human  if 
he  failed  to  absorb  some  amount 
of  the  anti-press  talk.  The  White 
House  clampdown  is  becoming 
increasingly  noticeable  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  from  the 
President  himself.” 

The  SDX  national  treasurer, 
Ralph  Sewell,  reported  to  the 
convention  that  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr  (D.-Okla.)  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
next  Congress  to  improve  access 
to  information,  along  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  SDX. 

George  Wolpert,  Milwaukee 
professional  chapter,  won  the 
society’s  Wells  Key  award,  the 
highest  given  by  SDX.  A  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  senior,  George 
B.  Watts,  won  $.50  as  first  prize 
in  a  news-writing  contest. 


Buren  McCormack,  JJ'all 
Street  Journal,  said  the  founda¬ 
tion  would  be  financed  through 
gifts  and  bequests  from  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  intereste<l  in 
fostering  journalism. 

Speakers  discussed  recruiting 
at  a  panel  session.  And  they  got 
this  advice  from  a  Tulsa  high 
school  editor,  Jim  Keene:  “Look 
for  the  nutty  type  people,  those 
are  the  people  that  do  the  best 
job  on  my  staff.” 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  said,  “the 
man  in  the  communications  bus¬ 
iness  who  has  achieved  a  .state 
of  complete  tolerance  or  com¬ 
plete  cynicism  is  a  zombie.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  fellow.ships 
were  awarded  to  Alan  J.  Gould, 
retired  executive  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press;  David  LawT- 
ence,  Washington  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  and  founder  of  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  maga¬ 
zine;  and  Joseph  C.  Jahn,  etlitor 
of  the  Sayville  (L.  I.)  Suffolk 
County  News. 


Hearst  Sells  Site 


A  block  of  New  York  City 
real  estate  which  was  assembled 
several  years  ago  as  a  site  for  a 
new  building  to  house  the  New 
York  Mirror,  was  sold  by  the 
Hearst  Corporation  this  week 
for  $.3,000,000  in  cash.  The  buyer 
of  the  property,  on  Second  Ave¬ 
nue  l)etween  39th  and  40th 
Streets,  was  identified  as  an 
investment  builder. 


Wood  Gives  Gash,  Stock  Dividends 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  at  a  meeting  Nov. 
16  declared  a  dividend  of  20c 
per  share  on  the  common  stock 
of  the  Corporation,  payable 
Dec.  10,  to  .stockholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  Nov.  30. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the 
Board  also  authorized  a  50% 
stock  distribution.  Each  stock¬ 
holder  will  receive  one  addi¬ 
tional  share  for  each  two  shares 
he  now  holds.  Distribution  will 
be  made  Dec.  27  to  stockholders 
of  record  Dec.  12.  Fractional 
shai-es  will  be  paid  in  cash  at 
the  rate  of  $6.85  per  one-half 
share  (based  on  the  closing 
price  of  $20.50  per  share  on 
Nov.  15,  adjusted  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution). 

It  is  planned  because  of  the 
stock  distribution  that  the  divi¬ 
dend  payment  in  March  will  be 
adjusted. 


The  company  had  307,787  of 
the  500,000  authorized  shares 
outstanding  in  1962.  Dividends 
amounting  to  $245,629  were 
paid  in  the  fiscal  year  to  June 
30. 

At  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting  Nov.  1,  the  following 
directors  were  re-elected:  Gor¬ 
don  J.  Campbell,  Ogden  B. 
Hewitt,  John  A.  Isbell,  Nelson 
Maynard,  William  J.  NcNally, 
John  J.  Shea  and  John  C. 
Smaltz. 

Mr.  Maynard  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  at  the 
organizational  meeting  Nov.  16 
and  Mr.  Shea  was  again  named 
as  president.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  Executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  Daniel 
McColley;  vicepresident,  Frank 
Neal;  secretary,  William  A. 
Silence;  assistant  treasurer, 
Lawrence  Wolpert;  assistant 
.secretary,  Peter  P.  Romano. 


In  the  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  Mr. 
Shea  noted  that  net  income  was 
$672,217,  equivalent  to  $2.18  a 
.share.  This  compared  with  $353,- 
737  ($1.15  a  share)  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Retained  earnings  were  in¬ 
creased  by  $426,5^  and  more 
than  $400,000  was  spent  to 
modernize  the  machine  tool 
equipment  in  the  plans.  The 
amount  set  aside  for  rc.search 
and  development,  Mr.  Shea  said, 
w'as  $210,000. 

The  corporation  assumed  a 
mortgage  of  $271,793  on  the 
land  and  building  known  as  the 
Middlesex  Plant  in  New  Jersey 
and  paid  off  the  rest  of  the  $974,- 
068  cost  in  cash. 

Income  for  the  year  was  up 
from  $8,525,305  to  $9,111,007 
and  Mr.  Shea  reported  a  backlog 
of  orders  for  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  machines  at  $5,679,005. 
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Hagerty  Against 

(Conthuied  from  page  13) 

or  rewrite  history  and  we  pre¬ 
sented  him  in  his  true  liprht — 
properly  identified  as  a  con¬ 
victed  i)erjurer. 

Hiss  was  on  the  program  for 
about  two  minutes  out  of  the 
half  hour.  The  appearance  of 
Hiss,  brief  as  it  was,  is  debat¬ 
able.  Some  of  you  feel  that  his 
appearance  was  a  mistake  and 
I  accejit  this  as  an  honest  and 
sincere  i)osition. 

By  the  same  token,  I  cannot 
accept  the  charge  that  we  used 
him  deliberately  to  blacken  or 
smear  the  patriotism  and  the 
integrity  of  Richard  Nixon. 

To  me  it  is  just  unthinkable 
that  Hi.ss,  a  convicted  perjurer, 
could  jwssibly  damage  Richard 
Nixon,  whose  credentials  for 
public  service  and  patriotism 
have  national  recognition.  If  I 
l)eliev(Hl  that  —  if  I  had  any 
doubt  as  to  that — I  would  never 
have  permitted  Hiss  to  ap))ear 
on  the  i)rogram. 

From  the  very  outset,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  were  at  stake  that  are 
not  debatable.  Issues  were  raised 
which  are  far  larger  than  the 
points  I  have  just  discussed. 

I  am  concerned  with  main¬ 
taining  and  strengthening  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society  and  so  is 
everyone  at  ABC. 

In  this  situation  the  principle 
of  a  free  ))ress  has  come  under 
attack.  To  a  certain  degree  it  is 
okscurwl  by  the  uproar  over  the 
program.  But,  others  in  indus¬ 
try,  in  the  press  and  in  broad¬ 
casting,  have  realized  the  danger 
and  have  issued  public  state¬ 
ments  against  it. 

Any  individual,  any  group, 
any  company  has  the  right  to 
agre«>  or  disagree  with  anything 
that  is  presented  on  the  air  or 
printcnl  in  the  press. 

But  pressure  in  advance  to 
,  force  the  cancellation  of  a  pro- 
r  gram  and  pressure  after  it  by 
I  economic  means  to  punish  or 
I  intimidate  is  another  matter.  It 
threatens  not  only  the  very 
I  existence  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  free  enterprise  as 
well.  It  must  be  resisted. 

During  this  past  w'eek,  I  am 
prouder  than  I  can  possibly  say 
of  the  sui)port  I  have  received 
from  my  colleagues  at  ABC, 
from  our  affiliated  stations,  and 
from  our  sponsor  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  standing  firm 
because  they  believe  in  the  price¬ 
less  inheritance  of  a  free  press 
in  a  free  .society.  They  believe 
that  the  vital  principles  of  free- 
I  <lom  and  integrity  for  a  news 
department  should  not  be 
abridged  or  weakened. 

To  yield  to  prior  censorship 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


and  the  pressures  of  personal 
attack  and  economic  boycott  is 
to  surrender  the  basic  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  right 
we  will  never  surrender — or 
compromise.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  betray  our  responsibility  as  a 
news  medium. 

If  we  are  weakened,  you  are 
weakened,  for  if  through  fear  or 
intimidation,  w'e  fail  to  provide 
all  the  news — good  or  bad,  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable — then  you, 
the  citizens  of  the  nation,  cannot 
be  properly  informed. 


Fulbri^lit  ill  PR 

Freeman  Fulbright,  formerly 
with  the  yjew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  joined  Selvage  & 
Lee  public  relations  firm. 


Hess  ill  Broadcasting 

Karl  Hess,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  World,  a  weekly  news¬ 
magazine,  the  past  year,  has 
been  appointed  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Taft  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  which  operates 
stations  in  Cincinnati,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Birmingham  and  Lexington. 
Mr.  Hess  was  formerly  an 
editor  of  the  press  section  of 
Newsweek  magazine. 


Regional  Executive 

John  S.  Langdon,  United 
Press  International  business  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Harrisburg  since 
1956,  has  been  named  regional 
executive  by  Gerald  J.  Rock, 
UPI  Eastern  Division  Manager. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Blastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

20(10  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  139,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newsiiaiier  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 

IT  DOESN’T  END  —  Our  interest 
doesn't  end  with  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship.  We  continue  to  aid  you  to  a 
successful  ojieration.  GABBERT  & 
HANfXlCK.  37(I9-B  Arlington  Ave.. 
Riverside,  California. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  New8|)ni)er  Proi)ertie8 
HARRLS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  6(19,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

OUTSTANDING  NBWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call :  Newspaper  Serv- 
I  ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave.. 

:  Panama  City,  F7a. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  —  Fine 
farm  area,  small  industries;  grossing 
$116,000,  greater  potential;  requires 
$40,000  cash.  Seldom  is  one  like  this 
offered  in  my  five  state  area.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 
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ANNOUNCEMKNTS  _ 

Newspapers  'for  Sale 

.SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS— 
New  Eng.  $125M;  Colo.  $100  M;  Ark. 
$6.6M:  Ind.  $235M  ;  N.  Y.  $77M  ;  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Ks. 

EXCLUSIVE  IN  GOOD  TOWN.  Ideal 
size  for  small  weekly — 40.000  annual 
gross.  Price  of  $.)0,000  includes  attrac¬ 
tive  modern  building.  Located  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Write  Harris  Ellsworth.  Li¬ 
censed  Broker,  Box  509,  Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

FOR  SALE; 

Long-estaldished  semi-weekly  newspaper 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Good  market,  well- 
equipped  plant.  Minimum  down  paynient 
to  competent  operator.  Owner  retiring. 
No  brokers!  Address  replies  to  Box  629, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS 

'  NON-DAILY,  semi-isolated  in  very 
choice  rapidly  -  growing  community. 
$100,000  neede<l. 

WEEKLY,  isolated,  growing  area. 
Price:  $150,000. 

TWO  WirEKLIES  in  neighboring 
towns ;  ideal  for  consolidation.  $50,00(i 
re<iuired. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE.  Broker 
P.O.  Box  26."),  Upland,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
netting  man  and  wife  team  W2.000, 
liefore  depreciation,  fine  e<iui|>ment, 
excellent  climate,  l)eautiful  rural  val¬ 
ley,  $14,000  down  i)lu8  inventory.  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Snyder,  Newspa|)er  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
real  growth.  Aile<iuate  plant.  Gross 
I  $7.5,0(10.  Asking  $75,000  including' 
buihling. 

;  2.  .SOUTH  CENTRAL  .STATE.  Exclu- 
1  sive  county-seat  weekly.  Gross  in  ex- 
1  cess  of  $50,000.  Excellent  i)rofits.  Ask¬ 
ing  $70,000,  29'y  down. 

I  3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Daily 
I  newspa|>er.  Priced  under  the  average 
gross  for  each  of  the  past  three  years. 

I  Asking  $75,000,  29"r  down. 

4.  OTHER  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS, 
small  and  metlium  oiierations  in  all 
parts  of  the  Unite<l  States.  Other 
weeklies  too.  of  all  sizes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  are  a  NATIONAL 
organization. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOaATES 
Suite  600-601-602 
63S1  Hollywoo<i  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

VA.  WEEKLY,  with  or  without  plant, 
offers  excellent  opportunity  in  superb 
market  to  jierson  with  publishing 
know-how.  $15,000  to  $20,000  will 
handle.  P.  T.  Hines  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensl)oro,  N.  C. 

SOUTHWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

^Arizona  chain,  3  weeklies,  $210M 
■itArizona  Suburban  weekly,  $26.r>00 
ll^Calorado  daily  &  buildintr  $200M 
★New  Mexico  weekly,  job  shop  $75M 
★New  Mexico  jfro^inR  weekly  $26M 
★New  Mexico  small  weekly  $13M  cash 

SOUTHWEST  PRINTING 
PLANTS 

★  Phoenix  larpre  offset  plant  $220M 

★  Phoenix  hijjh  volume  offset  $100M 
★Tucson  combination  plant  $35M 

★  *2  interest  jfood  offset  $35,000. 

★  Ltrpress,  home,  buihlint;  $31M 

★  Phoenix  busy  offset  $31,500 
★Albuciueniue  combo  shop  $15,000 

★  Phoenix  combination  shop  $10,000 

★  Phoenix  shop  \v/linotyi»e  $.x,000 

★  Phoenix  small  letterpress  $5,500 

★  Phoenix  complete  tyi>efoundry  $4M 
Reasonable  <lown  payment  &  terms 

DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspajier  Broker. 
r>25  E'.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  or  Val  Kill. 
026  E.  (jranada,  Phoenix. 


J  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  Weekly. 
Jf  I  Northwest,  rich  farm  area,  exceptional 

_  !  plant.  $32,000  down,  financial  refer- 

ences.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anjiheini.  Calif. 


JSeuspapers  ll'anied 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER,  hijfh 
integrity,  <lesires  buy  small  daily  or 
invest  in  workinj?  interest.  Zone  1. 
(\>nfidence  res|)ecte<l.  Box  703,  Fklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

SEEKING  PUBLISHER— 
Wallace  RiKby  of  Lonilon,  En);]an<l, 
seeking  publisher  for  sky-8cra|)er  flie- 
C'lt  put  together  pa|>er  mo<lel  of  Pan 
-American  huildinK  in  l»cK)k  form.  Con¬ 
tact;  S.  Washburn.  Jr.,  Pan  American 
Airways.  2H-19  Bridge  Plaza  No..  Look 
Islanfl  City,  N.  Y.  Area  cfsle  212, 
STilwell  6-5858.  Ext.  815. 


NOW! 

Increase  your  classifieil  revenue  and 
readership  with  amazing  syndicateil 
feature.  Lfir^e  an<l  small  <lailies.  Satis¬ 
faction  (fuaranteefl.  No  obligation! 
Write  Tcxlay!  B<»x  779,  E^lltor  &  Pul>- 
Usher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St, 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCBSSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Scandinavian  Representation 

The  American  and  British  staff  of  the 
only  English  language  Scandinavian 
1  new8pai)er  (headciuarters  in  Copen- 
,  hagen,  office  in  Stockholm  and  active 
j  correspondents  in  Helsinki  and  Oslo) 

1  is  available  for  "exclusive"  general 
.  and  business  information  assignments, 
at  reasonable  coat. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  TIMES 
1  Coi)enhagen  Denmark 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
paiier  Turtles — $S4.5()  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

TYPE  CASE  —  Metal  \v,'25  drawers 
9  STEEL  CHASES— 

Duplex  17  X  25 

Outside  19'^  X  26' 5  w  center  bar 
Inside  18%  X  24>-j 

Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 


Engraving  Plates 


REDUCE  PLAS'nC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS.  INC..  P.O. 
Box  26-E.  Naperville.  III. 


Paper  Stock 

CONSOLIDATED  GLOSS  23 ',4  X  33'5; 
74M:  base  4oM:  42  cartons  $600. 
Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


s  Classification. 


Perforator  Tape  ! 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P,  O.  Box  12256,  St.  PetersburK,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery  | 

—  GOSS  24-48  paire  23-9/16"  with  extra  ! 

color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 

'r'  I  fold;  end  feed,  i>ower  hoist;  AC  drive: 
^1:'  '  Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

ii|  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

g  60  East  42nd  SL,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  i 

1  3  FRIDEN  COMPUTYPERS  Model  | 

g  ‘  C  T  B,  used  for  advertising  and  circu- 
M  I  lation  billing,  for  sale.  Excellent  con- 
g  dition.  Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  Mr,  Etter,  I 
g  ,  Boston  7,  Mass.  j 

1  USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  4-unit.  16-  ! 
g  page  Thatcher  has  been  a  money  maker,  i 
S  Installed  Nov.  1960,  we  have  outgrown  | 
g  I  it  in  less  than  two  years.  Growing  , 
g  volume  demands  immediate  move  to 
g  larger  equipment.  TYP,  Inc.,  W.  Me-  - 
=  Kinney.  Hillsboro,  Ore.  i 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

24-page,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 
16-page,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 
8-i)age.  top  deck,  long  side  fiiimes. 
4-page,  top  deck,  long  side  frames. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  liquipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POltlar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3S71 


1  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

I  (available  immediately) 

S  24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

W  16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

S  8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 

g  4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 

Z  (Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

5  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  Model 
■300  Elliott  Addressing  Machine,  I.B.M. 
Stencil  Cutting  Electric  Typewriter, 
10,000  paper  stencils  2x4-3/32.  (Contact 
G.  L.  McCurdy,  Evansville  Printing 
Corp.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


DUPLEX  2-1,  16  page  capacity,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  All  stereo  including 
vacuum  casting  box.  Available  now!  Abe 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. 

GOSS  HEADLINER,  like  new  guar¬ 
anteed  !  Use<l  only  6  months.  In  origi¬ 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  offer. 
Box  796,  Hklitor  &  Publisher, 

GOSS  16-page  single-width  press.  AC 
Motor,  21  cut-off.  Stereo  equipment, 
including  gas-fired  pot,  an<l  pump. 
Casting  box,  shaver.  See  press  run, 
liower  still  on.  Dalton  Daily  News, 
Dalton,  Georgia. 


Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  23%" 

Goss  Open  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

SURPLUS  STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY 

INSPBXTION  INVITED  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
KEMP  6-ton  furnace,  gas  fir^, 
moclern,  clean  complete  including 
vent.  hood.  pump. 

3  AUTOPLATE  CASTERS,  auto¬ 
matic. 

3  AUTOPLATB  SHAVERS,  A.C. 
60-cycle  plates  for  22%"  cut-off. 
HOE  flat  plate  shaver  19x23". 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois,  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


To  Run: . Times 


Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth.  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  In-;. 

1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 

2-UNIT  HOE.  32-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22%"  cut-off.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GOSS 

8-UnIt  Press — 2  Folders 
ROP  Color  Capacity 

6  HSLC  16-Page  Units 
2  Reversible  Units 
2  Color  Cylinders 
2  Double  Folders  23-9/16"  cut-off 
8  Cline  3-Arm  Reels 
2  A.  C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Li  notypes — I  nterty  pes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPME^JT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46M 

STA-HI  CTJRVED  ROUTER.  22%' 
premier  rotary  head  flat  shaver  and 
Sta-Hi  Master  Formers  at  22%"  and 
2.3-9/16"  cut-off.  John  Griffiths  Co^. 
Inc.,  420  Le.xington  Ave.,  New  York-lo 
N.  Y. 


iinS  j  PRESS  NEEDED 

jiders  23-9/16  cut-off  l  Wanted  for  del’y  in  3  to  4  montha: 

rm  Reels  i  Four  unit  press,  at  least  one  unit  with 

tor  Drives  color  hump,  with  double  folder,  balloon 

i  former,  end  roll  stands  and  drive.  4  pg. 
D|pp|T|_|C  ro  INC  22%"  cutoff 

rtirriino  "NV...  ,  stereo  equip,  also  necled.  « 

iton  Ave  N.  Y.  17  N.  Y.  i  yo"  have  press  in  GOOD  CONDITION. 

■ .  to  these  specs  or  close — baloon  or  hump 

_  can  be  added — write  full  details  to 

Box  768,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FOR  SALE:  Any  parts  of  a  Goss  Arch  I  -  - .. 

Type  Low  Construction.  High  Speed  I  GOSS  OR  HOE  STRAIGHTMNE  32- 

Press  ;  double  feeders  and  skip  slitters,  page  press,  4  decks  high,  2  plates  wide 
2.3-9/16"  cut-off,  set  for  15"  paper,  piiie  |  with  single  folder  and  A.C.  current 
rollers,  drag  rollers  and  compensators,  ;  motor  drive;  length  of  sheet  cut-on 
125  HP  motor  drive,  230  volt  D.C.  j  21 '/5"  or  22%  inches.  John  Grimtha 
system.  M-J  Salvage  &  Wrecking  Co.,  I  Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
6352  Douglas  St.,  Pittsburgh-17.  Pa.  York-17,  N.  Y. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

Display  Advertising 

editorial 

Editorial 

(iKNERAL  MANAGERS  (2) 

1  <laily:  1  combo  wkly  e<litor-G.M.  i 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

-,6  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft-  ! 
emoon  and  Sunday  morninK  paper. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Full  references. 
Box  403,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AS,ST.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  A.M.  East  Coast  Daily  Sunday  in  I 
Zone  1.  Must  aKKressive  and  iiuali-  ' 
fied  to  han<lle  touKb  problem  situa-  I 
tions.  GmHl  salary.  Write  Bo.x  780, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

Cla$$ified  Advertising 

CLASSII-TED  ADVERTISING  Sales¬ 
man  wanted  immediately  for  Florida's 
fastest  growing  newspaper.  Must  be 
reliable,  have  experience,  good  car,  and 
willingness  to  advance.  Send  resume 
to  Michael  D.  Courtenay,  Classified 
Advertising  Director,  Sarasota  News, 
1045  N.  Lime  Avenue,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
group  of  weekly  newspapers.  Must  be 
experienced.  Great  opportunity  in 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Capitol  Hill  Spectator,  500  No.  Capitol 
St.,  Washington-1,  D.  C. 

Display  Advertising 

ADV.  MGR.,  growing  semi-weekly  in 
beautiful  coastal  Calif,  town.  MUST  be  j 
exp.  in  grocery  layout  &  servicing. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  $150  per  ' 
wk.  Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
Suburban  Weekly  in  West  Hartford. 
Conn.  Should  enjoy  retail  selling  in  i 
growing  area.  Familiarity  with  offset  ' 
useful.  Box  704,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

display  salesman  wanted  by 
group  of  weeklies  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Must  be^  experienced  in  layout  and  ad 
n!^Pn'"ation.  Prefer  man  with  photo¬ 
offset  experience.  The  Capitol  Hill 
Spectator,  BOO  No.  Capitol  St.,  Wash- 
ington-1,  D.  C.  ' 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young, 
(unhitious  display  salesman.  Small  daily 
I?  Northwest  wants  man  to  prove 

himself  in  sales  and  sales  management, 
toen  work  into  general  management. 
Write  fully  education  and  experience 
711.  Erlitor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
for  comjwtitive  Zone  8  daily.  25  to  BOM 
class.  Seek  proven  producer  with  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Must  know  and  lie  able 
to  direct  all  display  an<I  classified  pro¬ 
cedures.  Age  limit  40.  Excellent  salary 
and  profit  sharing  bonus.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  salary,  historv 
I  5,"P,r«lP"'ement8  to  Box  765,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Job  with  future.  Nor.  California  grow- 
jiaily  of  7000.  Must  be  stronf?* 
sound  seller,  some  experience.  Job  open 
now  but  can  wait  few  weeks.  Good 
town.  Full  information  to 
Ad.  Mgr..  Mercury.  P.O.  Box  651, 
Oroville,  Calif. 

SALESMAN  for  progressive 
iS.OiiO  circulation  Ohio  daily.  Must 
..'“VoPt  experience.  Salary  plus 
1  benefits  including 

pension  plan,  insurance,  lib- 
ai  vacations,  etc.  ^nd  resume  of 
raining,  experience,  references  and 

A  tr-'i  !•' Editor 
«  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY,  Retail 
Advertising  Department  of  large  grow- 
Daily.  Hi(?hly  com- 
Wtitive  situation.  Prefer  young  man 
wito  some  experience  calling  on  De- 
partment  store  accounts,  particularly 
manager  and  buyer 
_  ®  ■  Lxcellent  opportunity  for  right 
man  (.ciod  company  benefits. 

Write  Box  764.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  de.ails  in  first  letter. 


JOBS  ON  SOUTHERN  DAILIES 
File  application  and  resume  with 
SNPA,  Box  1569,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

NUMBER  2  MAN  on  6-man  staff.  Must 
be  aggressive — with  plenty  of  ideas. 
Will  be  lead  salesman  and  right-hand- 
man  to  manager.  No  drinker,  of  course. 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

PARTNERSHIP  CANDIDATE  to  take 
over  advertising  on  old,  established 
New  England  weekly.  Box  748,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

THERE’S  A  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN 
for  someone  who  wants  to  work  pleas¬ 
antly  hard  and:  (1)  would  like  to  live 
in  the  mountains  west  where  there  is 
plenty  of  space  and  time  to  enjoy  life: 
(2)  would  like  to  work  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  group  on  a  progressive,  alert, 
somewhat  experimental  newspaper;  (3) 
is  fast,  imaginative  and  adept  in  ad¬ 
vertising  layout:  (4)  can  letter  clearly 
and  speedily;  (6)  is  more  interested  in 
work  satisfaction  than  in  status  and 
money;  (6)  likes  recreation.  like  moun¬ 
tain  skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  rock 
prostiecting  only  minutes  away. 

If  you  are  the  someone  with  these 
qualifications  and  desires,  then  write 
immediately.  Send  along  a  full  resume 
and  sample  of  your  work  (not  tear- 
sheets)  to  W.  F.  Doming,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Evening  j 
daily  14.000  ABC.  Eastern  part  Zone  6. 
seeks  exi>erience<l  young  man  who  can 
handle  department  of  7  to  10  iieople. 
Progressive  cit.v  of  22,000  with  good 
eilucational  and  other  facilities.  Ag-  i 
gressive  newspaiier  —  moilern  plant.  | 
Chance  to  imrticipate  in  profits  for  | 
man  who  can  deliver.  Write  fully  in  ] 
confidence.  Box  814,  Editor  &  Puli-  j 
Usher.  1 

OPENING  IN  JANUARY  for  reliable,  j 
exiierienced  retail  advertising  man  or 
woman.  Give  resume,  references  and  | 
telephone  numlier.  Reply  Box  801,  E<li-  ; 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  i 
for  pace-setting,  meilium-sixe  New 
England  daily  and  Sunday  newspaiier.  1 
Must  lie  strong  on  sales  good  on  copy  ^ 
and  layout.  Minimum  of  three  years'  i 
exiierience  necessary.  Good  salary  I 
lionuses  and  other  fringe  lienefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary  to  Box  ' 
794.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

RCTAIL  SALESMAN 
t)|>ening  on  our  staff  Iiecause  of  retire¬ 
ment.  Nee<l  man  with  several  years’ 
sales  and  layout  exiierience  to  handle 
top  accounts.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  paid  vacation,  hospital  and  in¬ 
surance  program  -j-  retirement  plan. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write:  Dean  W. 
Seniff.  Fort  Wayne  Newspaiiers,  Inc.,  | 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  , 


i  EDITOR  with  financial  news  and  copy  j 
:  desk  experience  for  key  role  at  unique 
News  Service.  Should  be  familiar  with 
I  New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Uncom¬ 
mon  sense  an  appreciated  asset.  Salary 
open.  Box  696,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

'  FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
reporter  for  bureau  position.  Send 
references,  salary  required  in  first 
letter.  Box  690,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Bus.  mag.  ;  heavy  admin.  *  j 
copy  exp.:  5-figure  sal.  Box  712,  Editor  '■ 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS-ADVT.  MAN  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  weekly.  Starting  $75.  Excellent 
I  future  for  responsible  young  man  with 
I  initiative,  desiring  roots  in  small  but 
j  growing  resort  community.  Send  resu- 
I  me  &  photo.  Box  715,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
:  lisher.  i 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  po¬ 
lice,  city  hall  work,  general  assignment 
on  6-day  prize  winning  growing  daily 
nearing  10,000  class,  ^nd  picture,  ex¬ 
perience,  famiiy  and  draft  status,  sai- 
ary  requirements,  references.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Galen  R.  McClain,  Managing 
Eklitor,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Box  367, 
Peru.  Ind. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  of  20,000.  College  diploma 
and  minimum  two  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Stimulating  job — friend¬ 
ly  community.  Zone  I.  Box  752,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

ARE  YOU  A  COPY  READEHl  or 
editor-type  who  wants  to  work  for  one 
of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  country? 
You  must  be  worth  at  ieast  $180.00 
per  week  now,  or  within  a  year.  Please, 
no  paragraph  markers.  Box  755,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for 
college  town  afternoon  daily.  William 
J.  Waters,  Editor,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

EXP’D.  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  The 
Racine  Journal-Times  (and  Sunday 
Bulletin)  has  an  opening  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  staff  of  its  news  department.  If 
you  are  interested  in  an  interview, 
please  write  fully  about  yourself. 
Address;  Mrs.  Audrey  Roberts,  Racine 
Journal-Times,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  expanding 
Zone  1  daily  in  city  near  resort  area. 
Looking  for  good  background  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  writing.  Please  submit 
photo  and  details  of  experience.  Box 
754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  SPOT  FOR  STATE  EDITOR. 
Must  have  copy  desk  experience.  News- 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY— 13,500  cir¬ 
culation,  has  opening  for  reporter. 
Some  exiierience  desirable,  but  be¬ 
ginners  will  be  considered.  Box  757. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


'-HI  anaifin^ 
Editor  I 

Smftll,  progreuiTe  New  York  Slate  daily 
needs  an  experienced  newsman  with  ex* 
eeutiee  ability  and  strong  on  desk.  Prefer 
individual  in  early  forties  who  is  also 
civic-minded  and  would  contribute  to 
growth  of  community.  Would  be  re* 
sponsible  for  2d>man  department.  Send 
lesume  and  salary  requirements  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to: 

Box  750,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning, 
8.000  circulation  Maryland  weekly. 
Challenging  opportunity  in  live-wire 
organization  that  is  expanding.  Write 
■  fully,  giving  background  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Norman  Harrington, 
The  Star-Democrat,  Easton,  Maryland. 

i  NEWS  EDITOR,  to  handle  copyread- 
I  ing,  headlines  page  makeup  for  six-day 
;  afternoon  daily.  Must  know  typogra¬ 
phy,  how  to  use  photos  effectively, 
how  to  balance  national  and  local  news. 
Predecessor  left  to  buy  own  weekly, 
i  Write:  Ben  Leuchter,  Editor,  Times 
I  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEWSMAN  for  #2  spot  on  large. 

!  aggressive  Zone  1  rotary  offset  weekly, 
located  in  urbane  yet  semi-rural  com¬ 
munity,  close  enough  to  large  cities 
for  cultural  convenience  but  far 
enough  removed  to  avoid  the  com¬ 
muter  rush.  Write,  giving  background 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  773, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  NEWSPAPERWOMAN  with  some  ex- 
I  perience  or  journalism  school  back- 
j  ground  as  general  assignment  reporter 
on  large  weekly  newspaper  in  New 
Jersey.  Apply  by  letter,  giving  all  de- 
I  tails.  Address  Box  762,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Um  zona  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS: 

1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mats.,  Conn.  R.I., 
New  'I'ork,  New  Jersey,  D.C.,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Virginia,  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tenn. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mitt.,  Florida 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 


Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

5.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 

6.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 

7.  Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 

8.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Promotion 

PRIZE-WINNING  Midwestern  Daily 
ne^s  man  who  has  a  knack  for  make¬ 
up  and  knows  how  to  write  headlines 
with  punch.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  beginner  or  a  young  newsman  with 
one  or  two  years'  exi)erience  to  develop 
maturity  on  an  aggressive,  community- 
minded  newspaper.  Man  hired  would 
also  be  permitted,  but  not  required, 
to  do  some  solid  reporting.  Write  Box 
771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  top  Illinois  daily  14,- 
000  class  80  miles  from  Chicago.  Con¬ 
tact  Jim  Fender,  Daily  Republican- 
Times,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

SEIASONED  NEWSMAN  with  report¬ 
ing,  sports,  desk  background.  Photo 
and  darkroom  experience  desirable  but 
not  mandatory.  Right  opportunity  for 
capable  teamwork  man  willing  to  work 
into  wider  responsibility.  Give  all  data 
and  salary  requirement  in  first  letter. 
E.  C.  Hamilton,  Monroe  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  one-man  dept., 
13,500  circulation.  Excellent  living  ^ 
community  and  outdoor  sports.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  30  miles  from  Penn 
State  University.  Write  background  to 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel.  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 

-  -----  -  ■  -  I 

STATE  NEWS  EDITOR.  Energetic 
young  news  man  to  cover  area  news, 
direct  correspondents  for  lively  South¬ 
eastern  morning  daily.  Good  pay — good 
working  conditions — chance  to  advance 
with  growing  organization.  Box  770, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  to  take  over 
woman’s  department  of  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  develop  fea¬ 
tures.  edit  and  head  copy,  layout  pages, 
stress  family  type  news  as  well  as 
"society”  and  have  good  picture  sense. 
Prefer  Southern  background.  Write 
Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  Seeking  Science 
Reporter.  Yale  News  Bureau,  2061  Yale 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

YOUNG  DESKMAN  (or  woman)  with 
head-writing  ability  and  an  eye  for 
layout  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  wire  news  and  feature  pages  aS 
wire  and  makeup  editor.  Key  spot  on 
expanding  Lake  Erie  daily.  Write 
M.E.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Register. 

YOUNG  REPORTER— Police-fire  beat 
and  some  general  reporting.  Accuracy, 
speed,  ability  with  people  essential. 
Ciood  working  conditions,  benefits.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  in  central  New  York 
medium-size  college  city.  Box  760,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  ,H)lice. 
general  assignments,  in  .50.000  Midwest 
city.  Box  790.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  SMALL  DAILY  nee<ls 
ambitious  reporter  editor.  Salary  o|)en. 
In  excellent  community.  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican  Eagle.  Re<l  Wing.  Minn. 

AGGRESSIVE.  YOLTNC  STATE  EDI¬ 
TOR  to  build  regional  coverage  for 
expanding  20.000  Midwest  daily.  Job 
re<iuires  writing.  e<liting.  layout,  ability 
to  direct  assistants.  Box  818,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  DESK  CO'PYREADE'R.  Top  N.J. 
daily  has  good  opiwrtunity  for  right 
man.  Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEEP  SOUTH  PM  150,000  plus  nee<ls 
two  copyreaders.  Gcxxl  salary.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Prefer  young  South¬ 
erners.  Box  810,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  with  makeup  experience 
for  morning  paper  in  114.000  metro¬ 
politan  area  impulation.  Virginia  city. 
Five-day,  40-hr.  week.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  E<litor,  The  News,  Lynch¬ 
burg.  Va. 

ENERGETIC  WIRE  EDITOR  for 
morning  daily  ---  20.000  circulation— 
Zone  1 .  Several  years’  exi>erience  de¬ 
sirable.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Box  813.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN 


Ex|)erience<l  copy  e<litor  for 
universal  (iesk  of  metroiwlitan 
daily  afternoon  new8pai>er. 
Zone  2.  Goo<i  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Iil)eral  l>enefit«  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance 
and  retirement  l>enefits.  Write 
jfivinK  resume  to  Box  717,  Rli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  with 
mana>;erial  exi»erience  to  manaf?e  news 
department  of  ten  and  do  reiwrtinj?  on 
11,0(K)  circulation  afternoon  daily,  zone 
three.  Write  jrivinjf  hackjfround,  exi>e- 
rieni*e.  references,  salary  expecte<l.  Box 
798,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  EDITOR 

An  outstanding  me<lium-sized  daily 
newspai>er  in  the  New  York  suburban 
area,  whose  2-woman  family  depart- 
’  nient  has  won  and  re-won  the  nation's 
top  awards,  will  nee<l  a  family  e<litor 
on  or  about  Jan.  1.  1963,  This  jierson 
must  l»e  prepare<i  to  l>e  a  family  e<litor 
-  not  just  woman’s  pa^e  e<ritor  to 
cover  news  with  picture  and  story— not 
I  just  rewrite  or^ranizational  handouts. 
Camera  ability  preferre<l.  Salary  o|)en. 
Send  resume,  2  or  3  clippinprs.  Inter¬ 
view  availability.  Box  784,  Blitor  & 
Publisher. 


food . . 

EDITOR 


We  want  a  alrl  just  like  Hie  airl 
who  won  all  those  journalism 
owards  in  college. 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  Food 
Editor.  This  is  o  Zone  1  newspa¬ 
per  with  leadership  in  its  area. 
Job  presents  a  challenge  and  has 
many  advantages.  We  want  your 
food  stories  —  not  rewrite  or 
handouts;  we  want  shorp.  bright 
articles  not  pedestrian  affairs. 
Can  you  fill  the  bill? 

Send  complete  resume.  Includ¬ 
ing  experience  ond  educaHon  to 
Box  777,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  ileskman-writer-columnist  for 
Midwest  P.M.  heavy  on  local,  area 
news.  Box  895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UPSTATE  AFTERNOON  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  13,099  plus,  nee<ls  two  ambi¬ 
tious  re|K>rter8,  one  preferably  with 
some  ex|>erience.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  frinjfe  benefits.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  exi^erience  and  ability.  In¬ 
terview  re<iuire<l.  Send  full  resume, 
references  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
Box  890,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  join  outsUnd- 
in>f  staff  of  awanl-winninjr  69.090  cir¬ 
culation  daily  on  Southern  Coast.  Must 
have  top  qualifications  and  at  least  2 
years*  daily  exi>erience.  Goo<l  salary 
and  lenefits.  Personal  interview  at  our 
exi>en8e.  Send  complete  resume,  in- 
cludinf?  present  salary.  Box  782,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  younp,  who  wants 
to  influence  readers  throuprh  etlitorial 
comment.  He  will  join  awanl-winninjf 
Southern  daily  editorial  papre  which  is 
carefully  planne<i  an<l  well  execute<l. 
Re|>ortinp:  exj^erience  helpful:  so  is 
e<litorial  writing  backprround.  Personal 
interview  at  our  exiiense.  Box  792, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 

NUMISMATIC  NEWSWRITER  —  staff 
meml>€r  for  national  coin  collectors 
journal.  Some  travel.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Sen«l  resume 
an<I  salary  reciuirements  to:  E<litor, 
Numismatic  News,  lola,  Wis. 


REPORTER 

Fast^Krowinjf.  national,  award-winninjf 
Southern  California  daily  newspaier  is 
seekinpc  top  caliber  candidate  for  staff 
reportinpT  i>o8ition.  Career  opi>ortunity 
for  talented.  ajfKressive  journalist  who 
really  cares  to  write,  not  parrot  the 
news.  Many  frinpre  l)enefits.  pleasant 
livinp:  and  workinjf  conditions.  Send 
resume  with  backjrround  on  education, 
work  exi>erience  and  salary  re<iuire- 
ment  to  Box  795.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential  and  answere^l. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  for 
mornin>;  newspajier  in  Central  VirRinia 
metroiwlitan  area.  Five-day,  4o-hr. 
week,  numerous  fringe  Iwnefits.  David 
W,  WriRht,  ManaRinR  Blitor,  The 
LynchburR  News,  Inc.,  LynchburR,  Va. 

Mechanical 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Cost 
StraiRhtline  with  color  hump  now  being 
installed.  Pride  in  product  as  essential 
as  experience.  Inquire  Don  Van  Cleve. 
Supt.,  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchor* 
aRe.  Alaska. 

experif:nced  operator-print¬ 
er,  combination  man  or  InUh.  Salary 
oi>en.  Write:  Jack  Kenner,  The  Lima 
News.  Lima.  Ohio. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Desirable  iK>sition  oi)en  for  a  r<mx1  su- 
l»ervisor  with  workinR  knowIe<lRe  of 
all  departments,  who  can  coor<linate 
an<l  manaRe  comix)sinR  room,  stereo- 
tyi>e  an<l  i>ress  rw>m  of  mcMlern.  hiRh- 
class  Illinois  <laily.  not  in  ChicaRo. 
Ex|>erience  with  ta|)e  and  phol<x*omp 
desirable.  We  offer  excellent  salary  + 
many  l)enefit8.  a<lvancement  op|M)rtuni- 
ties,  top  workinR  conditions,  excellent 
e<iuipment.  Write  full  details  of  back- 
Rroun<l.  traininR  and  exi)erience.  plus 
references,  to  Box  812,  FJ<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  and  interview  will  la*  arranRe<l. 

PRESSMAN  to  oi>erate  16-32  phrc 
sinRie  width  four-deck  press.  Must 
prcaluce  top  quality  job  for  RrowinR 
pai>er.  Top  income.  Zone  1.  Include 
resume  with  letter.  Box  787,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR.  Must  l>e  competent. 

I  35-Hour  week.  Goo<l  scale  anti  frinRe 
l>enefits.  Zone  1,  2.  Box  785,  Blitor  & 

,  Publisher. 


RADIO 
TV  COPYWRITER 

If  you  can  write  radio  anti  TV  commer¬ 
cials  to  promote  a  new8pai>er,  we’d 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Op|)ortunily  to 
write  print  copy.  t<x>!  Write  Harry 
LTixlanR,  promotion  manaRer.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Public  Relations 


WRITER 


We  need  a  man  with  6  to  10 
years’  experience  who  likes  to 
write  and  has  proved  he  can 
.  .  .  fast,  accurately  and  well 
.  .  .  for  one  of  our  major  pub¬ 
lic  relations/publicity  accounts. 
He’ll  have  other  qualifications: 
interest  in  people,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  respect  for  doing  a  good 
job  for  a  good  day’s  pay,  and  a 
drive  to  spark  us  and  our  cli¬ 
ents  with  a  constant  flow  of 
creative  ideas.  Opportunity  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  performance  in  our 
PR  shop.  Attractive  medium- 
size  Zone  1  city. 


Box  745 

Editor  &  Publisher 


GOOD  WRITER  with  news  training, 
strong  interest  in  better  government, 
as  assistant  to  PR  director  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Taxpayers  Federation.  Send 
resume,  pay  requirement,  to  N.  M. 
Bryden,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Box  788,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  SELF-STARTER  to  run  bu¬ 
reau  in  Great  Lakes  town  for  nearby 
daily.  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 
news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 
for  someone  long  on  ambition— short 
on  experience.  Bo.x  817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


e<iuipment.  Write  full  details  of  back-  STRONG  EDITORIAL  POTEN'TIAL 
groun<l.  training  and  exi)erience,  plus  '  nee<le<l  for  this  new  l>reak-in  job  on 
references,  to  Box  812,  Elitor  &  Pul)-  pul)lic  relations  staff  of  major  imlus- 
lisher.  and  interview  will  l)e  arrange<l.  trial  concern  in  Zone  4.  Initial  assign- 

—  - -  ment  provi<les  exi>osure  to  press,  share- 

PRESSMAN  to  oi>erate  16-32  page  holder  and  community  relations.  Can- 
single  width  four-deck  press.  Must  <li<lates  must  have  breadth  of  interests 
prfaiuce  top  fiuality  job  for  growing  nn*l  demonstrate:!  writing  ability.  Pre- 
j)ai)er.  Top  income.  Zone  1.  Include  fer  man  in  mid-twenties,  college  back- 
resume  with  letter.  Box  787,  Editor  &  ground,  married,  with  military  ohliga- 
Publisher.  tions  met.  Send  resume  and  salary 

- needs  to  Box  797,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR.  Must  l)e  competent.  _ _ _ 

35-Hour  week.  Good  scale  and  fringe  n  i 

l)enefits.  Zone  1.  2.  Box  785,  Editor  &  Publisher  S  Representative 

Publisher.  - - - - - 

J  - —  One  of  the  leading  German  newspapers 

Miscellaneous 

— — - — for  industry,  commerce  and  finance  » 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl-  ...  ,  t.  vi-  i,  •  d 

vania  newspapers.  Our  memters  nee<l  looking  for  a  Publisher  s  Representatiw 

well-qualified  reporters,  eilitors,  adver-  ,  .,  tt  j  o.  .  fni.-  I. 

tising,  circulation,  and  back  shop  per-  l  United  States.  This  paper  is 

sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  ,  _  _ .  ,  .  .  ..  _,„,u ' 

St..  Harrisliurg,  Pennsylvania.  respected  throughout  the  worM 

_ _ _ _ _  and  truly  international  In  scope  with 

PlyHography^ _  annual  editions  in  more  than  a  half- 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted  by  ]  dozen  languages  and  regular  monthly 
prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Technical 

know-how.  enterprise,  enthusiasm  cs-  Far  East  editions  printed  in  English  B 
sential.  Best  facilities,  all  types  cam-  ! 

eras  provided  +  chance  to  work  with  ■  Tokyo.  Editorial  offices  in  all  princlptl 
top  iieople  at  good  pay  plus  outstand- 

ing  fringe  benefits.  Write  details  ex-  business  and  trading  centers  of  th« 
tierience,  education,  references  to  Box  ■ 

815,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  world.  Knowledge  of  the  German  Isn- 

--  p.  guage,  while  not  a  condition,  would  h« 

Promotion 

- - - — ^ — ■ — ■ — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^  extremely  helpful.  Box  740,  EJditor  d 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  and  special  _  , . 
edition  manager — Handle  two  well-es-  Publisher. 


Photography 


I  Promotion 

i  PROMOTION  MANAGER  and  special 
I  edition  manager — Handle  two  well-es- 
i  tablished  annual  special  editions,  in- 
I  eluding  ad  sales,  production  sched- 
I  uling;  also  direct  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  program.  Good 
future  in  what  is  certain  to  be  one 
I  fastest-growing  areas  in  country  next 
few  decades,  on  paper  considered  one 
of  best  in  circulation  class;  very  well 
equipped,  including  full  color.  Write 
Publisher,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair- 
I  banks,  Alaska. 


TRADE  SCMOOL.S _ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  QC  PUBLISHER  for  November  24,  19621 


Situstlons  Wsfited 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

TOO  OLD  FOR  THE  DRAFT 

but  young  enough,  capable  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  backstop  any  department,  MAN¬ 
AGE  part  or  ALL  of  your  operation. 
Seeking  new  horizon  for  very  good 
reason.  Title  unimportant.  Available 
January  1.  Your  confidence  respected. 
Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  PROFIT-BUILDER  LOOKING 

Young,  aggressive,  community  minded 
publisher  has  recently  revived  money 
losing  daily  by  substantial  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  developing  community  sup¬ 
port.  Continuous  record  of  outstanding 
profit  gains  and  award  winners  as 
general  manager  of  other  proi)erties. 
Top  references,  industry  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Previous  background  in  adver¬ 
tising,  retailing  and  business  owner¬ 
ship.  Seeking  permanent  assignment 
with  possible  participation.  Available 
for  interview  now  I  Write  Box  743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSI^ANT  to 
progressive  manager  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Fifteen  years’  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  dept:  9  as  sui>ervisor.  Age  37. 
college  traine<l.  Box  809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE  -Organi¬ 
zational,  public  relations,  suitervisory 
training  and  exi)erience.  Write,  edit 
magazine,  newsletter,  brochure.  Now 
on  college  faculty.  Prefer  Zone  I,  3  or 
8.  Box  8(16,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  over  25  years  as  work¬ 
ing  newspai>erman  includes  successful 
publishing  l)Oth  weekly-daily  fields; 
sound  ability  e<liting.  writing :  well 
versed  all  aspects  advertising ;  solidly 
grounde<l  promotion  work,  pro<luction, 
labor,  management:  excellent  good  will 
in  public  relations.  Well  e<lucate<l, 
sound  reputation.  Seeks  i>osition  in 
business,  industry,  public  relations,  or 
daily.  Box  789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGini,  16  years’ 
top  classified  experience,  some  retail — 
100,000  class  papers.  Mature,  family, 
age  39.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box 
772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  classified- 
display.  36,  Three  years’  college. 
Steacly  dependable,  good  references. 
Texas-Central  Gulf  Coast.  Box  687, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Thoroughly 
experienced.  References.  Zones  7  or  8. 
Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  I  Increase  your  classified  revenue 
and  readership  with  amazing  syndi¬ 
cated  feature.  Large  and  small  dailies. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  obligation  ! 
Write  Today!  Box  799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 12  years’ 
experience  in  publicity,  news,  and  fea¬ 
ture — recently  covered  the  opening  of 
the  Vatican  Council  in  Rome;  seeks 
interesting  and  challenging  position. 
Will  relocate — prefer  Area  1  or  4.  Box 
722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  single,  recent  college 
graduate,  English  Major,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  beginning  reporter.  Limited  ex¬ 
perience  in  service.  Zone  1.  Box  734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT, 
award  -  winner,  reports,  interprets, 
backgrounds  overseas  news ;  seeks  per¬ 
manent  arrangement  large  daily  or 
service.  Also  consider  going  on  own 
if  several  non-competitive  dailies  would  ' 
share  reports  on  split-cost  basis.  Box  I 
724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  , 
Press  Bldg.,  adding  share-cost  clients. 
Fast,  accurate,  exclusive  copy  for  your  | 
city.  Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  -  CITY 
Editor  who  knows  how  to  prcxiuce  pa-  > 
per  people  will  buy,  and  has  the  cir-  i 
culation  figures  to  prove  it,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  offering  some  form  of  incen-  I 
tive  reward.  Box  756,  Editor  &  Pu^  | 
Usher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  J-grad,  6  years’  pub¬ 
licist,  house  organ  editor.  Want  trade  , 
magazine  or  news  service  job  in  Indi-  ' 
ana.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  —  city, 
state,  sports,  wire,  slot  experience — 
desires  highest  open  spot  on  your  pa¬ 
per.  Box  776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DRAMA  CRITIC  or  Education  Editor. 
This  reiiorter  will  swap  general  assign-  ' 
ments  for  crack  at  either  title.  Exiteri- 
ence.  initiative.  Box  802,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS!  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
Chicago  area.  Experienced  photojour¬ 
nalist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  MORE  STAFF?  Semi-retired 
author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
media.  Over  3000  articles  in  national 
publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  house  magazine,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Layout,  writing,  knowledge  pho¬ 
tography:  consumer  magazine  exi)eri- 
ence.  Age  41.  Degree.  Desire  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  imsition.  Box  783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  writing, 
rewriting — 8  years’  exiwrience.  B.A., 
knowle<lge  arts,  languages.  Versatile. 
N.Y.C.  or  vicinity.  Box  816.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28, 
would  like  to  switch  to  full-time  s|>orts 
work.  Prefer  Southwest.  Box  781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST,  3  years’  Commercial  |  ADVERTISING  SALES  —  three  years’ 
Art  experience.  Desires  job,  editorial  |  experience  display,  classified,  legal  -f-  , 
art  department.  Currently  employed,  j  gome  PR  work.  BS  Degree,  J-Graduate  ' 
family,  service  completed,  college  grad-  1959,  Desire  advertising  and/or  report-  ] 
uate.  Box  751,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ing.  Zones  1  and  8.  Box  669,  Editor  ^ 
_ _ _ _ _ -  ;  4  Publisher.  ' 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  MGR.  OR  SUPERVISOR, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  large  or 
small  promotions — all  types.  N.Y.C. 


experienced  for  past  20  years  all  phases  ® 

of  circulation.  Aggressive,  good  pro-  I  E*'**'’*’  *  Publisher. 


Aggressive,  good  pro¬ 
moter.  can  furnish  AAA  references. 
Available  for  iiosition  immediately!  I 
Box  714,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 


TOP-NOTCH 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Efficient  administrator,  ability  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  profits!  Total  21 
years  Circulation  Management — A.M.. 
P.M.,  and  Sunday  in  6.000  to  126,000 
class.  Knows  all  phases  ABC,  Little 
Merchant.  Home  Delivery,  Mail  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  Daily  and  Sunday  Rural 
Motor  Routes.  Transportation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Supervised  Mail  Solicitors,  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers,  Agents.  Age  47,  mar- 
ried.  For  resume  and  references  Box 
703.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  ASSISTANT  on  70,000  com¬ 
bination  newspaper  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position  as  circulation  manager 
D  Pox  727.  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

‘"•PP'Jf-ATION  MAN  EXPERIENCED 
all  phases  circulation  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  .Age  36,  marrie<l.  reliable  fam- 
"'ii'','  'Ibsires  challenging  offer.  Box 
■86,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CRITIC— COLUMNIST 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR— 
Trained  under  one  of  nation’s 
foremost  writers  in  field.  Five 
years  second-stringer;  10  years 
on  own  handling  every  facet, 
drama,  opera,  night  clubs, 
movies,  concerts.  Cited  by  The¬ 
atre  Arts’  Magazine  as  percep¬ 
tive  writer.  Intelligent,  stable, 
respected,  and  quoted.  Broad¬ 
way  -  Hollywood  connections, 
coverage.  Employed  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  step  up  to  bigger  field. 
Write  Box  729,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  WOMAN  Feature 
Writer  wants  job  interviewing,  writing 
entertaining,  bright  features,  for  news- 
paiier,  magazine  or  agency  New  York 
area.  Many  awarils  for  news  lieats. 
top  writing.  Excellent  nose  for  news, 
insight.  Salary  $8,.5()0  up.  Box  791, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM-ENGLISH  TEACHER 
for  11  years  desires  change,  preferably 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  area,  but  other 
locations  considered.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes:  free-lance  writing,  some  pub¬ 
licity,  library,  weekly  newspaiier  ad 
agency  work.  J-grad  La.  State  (’47). 
Age  36.  Special  interests :  nature  sul>- 
jects  and  music.  Betty  .  Harrel,  617 
Stephenson,  Shreveport,  La. 


NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily-Sunday, 
strong  desk,  local  news,  training.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family,  38,  AB.  Seek  similar  post 
larger  paiier.  $8,500.  All  replies  an- 
swere<l.  Box  778,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


chick  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
more  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
addressed  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  !  I  1 


SUBURBAN  SPBCIAUST 
Proven  in  toughest  competition;  man¬ 
agement  and  ownership  successful 
prize-winners,  single  and  multi,  letter- 
press  and  offset ;  first-class  editor,  slot 
man,  layout;  know  photo,  shop ;  stable 
family  man,  early  30’s.  Happy  now. 
but  seek  future.  J-grad.  Resume,  full 
details,  pix.  Box  709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT. 
American,  seeks  long-term  assignment 
in  East  Germany.  Speaks  fluent  German 
and  French.  Will  take  family.  Box  700, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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RETIRED  AIR  FXIRCE  OFFICER, 
public  information  and  intelligence, 
wants  full  or  part-time  eclitorial  work 
with  goo<l  weekly  or  daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona.  Eighteen  years’ 
newspaper,  press  association  exi)eri- 
ence:  ten  years’  public  relations,  na¬ 
tional  accounts.  Box  807,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
iwrsonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  ^arge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  WRI’TER  TEAM 
plans  6-mo.  trip  U.S.A.  Seeks  free 
lance  assignments.  Umehara,  310  W. 
93rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  25.  N.Y. 


Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  16  years 
of  West  Coast  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Assisted  in  labor 
meetings  for  past  12  years.  Due  to  a 
merger,  would  like  to  associate  with 
another  newspai>er  as  production  man¬ 
ager  or  in  the  business  office.  Excellent 
references.  Box  701,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREMAN:  18  Years’  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  press,  stereo,  color,  supervision. 
Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant  of  daily  newspaper.  College 
trained,  under  40.  Fifteen  years’  ex- 
I)erience  -9  sui)ervisory.  Low  page-cost 
recortl  on  MES  oi>eration.  ’TTS.  Color, 
(kxxl  references.  Bo.x  808,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET-PRESSMAN,  Swiss,  married, 
1  year  in  U.S.A.  Wide  exi>erience,  also 
in  color.  Box  804,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR.  450 
+  accurate  lines  per  hour.  Extierienceil 
instructor,  newspaiier  and  magazine 
work.  Box  803.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Photo  school 
graduate,  13  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Married,  age  33.  Desire  relo¬ 
cation.  Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

INDUS’TRIAL  EDITOR— PR,  newspa¬ 
per  background.  Pull  experience.  J- 
grad,  married.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Une  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InserNee 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (8  80e  per  iine  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  l^ed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  Ikies  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EltP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $L35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  repliu 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  iine 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  snd/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  conldence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoxo  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Growth  and  Progress 

Rio  de  Janeiro  chain  reaction  starts  before  the 
Trying  to  publish  a  good  advertising  agency  places  the 
newspaper  in  Latin  America  business  with  the  newspaper, 
under  extremely  competitive  con-  Armando  d’Almedia,  head  of 
ditions  complicated  by  rampant  his  own  advertising  agency  in 
inflation  in  many  countries  is  no  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  “Inter-Amer- 
l)ed  of  roses.  In  spite  of  the  diffi-  icana  de  Publicidade,  S.A.,”  and 
culties  there  are  some  excellent  president  of  the  Brazilian  As- 
newspapers.  But  a  U.S.  news-  sociation  of  Advertising  Agen- 
paper  publisher  should  hav^e  no  cies,  reports  that  the  difficulty 
problem  in  picturing  the  prob-  really  lies  in  the  lack  of  legal 
lem  of  producing  a  successful  guarantees  between  an  adver- 
newspaper  in  a  city  like  Rio  de  tiser  and  the  advertising  agency. 
Janeiro  with  about  three  million  In  other  words,  an  agency  which 
people  served  by  17  dailies.  incurs  expenses  and  buys  space 
Buenos  Aires  has  twice  as  on  behalf  of  a  client  has  no  legal 
many  people  and  about  the  same  assurance  or  right  of  redress  to 
number  of  daily  newspapers,  collect  if  the  client  reneges  or 
There,  however,  about  half  of  is  slow  in  payment, 
the  dailies  are  for  special  inter-  The  result  is  that  many  ad- 


FIRSTHAND  IMPRESSION  of  journalism  In  the  United  States  Is  being 
obtained  by  a  group  of  Aslan  editors  on  a  State  Department-sponsored 
tour.  Olga  Tellls,  an  editor  of  Onlooker  magazine,  Bombay,  India,  Is 
pictured  with  some  of  her  companions  on  a  visit  to  the  Chicago  Dally 
News-Sun-TImes  press  room. 


est  groups  and  published  in  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  Italian,  French, 
Yiddish,  etc. 

In  Rio  that  is  not  true.  With 
the  exception  of  one  English- 
language  daily  the  balance  are 
in  Portuguese,  the  native  tongue. 
The  competition  is  hard  to 
imagine.  And  it  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  Brazil  recently  w’ent 
from  130  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar 
to  around  1.50  in  a  couple  of 
weeks. 


*  *  * 


In  the  last  decade  new'spaper 
advertising  has  grown  up  con¬ 
siderably  in  Latin  America. 
There  has  been  a  general  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising 
while  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  volume.  But  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  is  beset  with 
its  problems. 

Recently  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
the  Inter-American  Press  As- 
5;ociation  considered  the  problem 
of  non-pajTnent  or  excessive 
delay  in  payment  to  newspapers 
by  agencies  for  advertising 
space  (Shop  Talk  Nov.  3).  It 
was  revealed  that  in  Chile  only 
one  U.S.  agency  pays  in  30  days 
and  others  take  90  days  and 
longer — sometimes  six  months — 
to  pay  for  the  space.  This  means 
that  not  only  do  new'spapers 
have  to  take  their  accounts 
receiv’able  to  a  bank  and  dis¬ 
count  them  for  cash  but  some 
advertising  agencies  try  to  force 
rebates  and  lower-than-published 
line  rates. 

This  creates  a  chain  reaction 
of  delayed  payments  so  that 
many  Latin  American  new’.s- 
papers  are  slow'  in  paying  for 
feature  and  wdre  services,  new’s- 
print,  machinery,  etc. 

Here  in  Rio  we  find  that  the 
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vertising  agents  delay  their  pay¬ 
ments  to  media  not  because  they 
are  using  the  money  for  their 
own  purposes  but  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  collect 
from  the  client. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  d’Almedia  is  involved  in 
two  courses  of  action  to  help 
the  situation.  He  needs  all  the 
help  he  can  get. 

He  is  trying  to  develop  a  jiro- 
gram  of  education  in  Brazil  to 
show'  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  community  and  the 
national  economy.  We  told  him 
of  the  educational  campaigns  in 
the  U.S.  in  which  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  were  given  free 
space  in  newspapers  to  tell 
readers  the  vital  story  about 
advertising.  The  campaign  was 
started  by  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  has  appeared 
in  numerous  other  papers.  Such 
a  thing  could  help  in  Brazil  and 
in  other  countries. 

He  is  also  trying  to  impress 
on  Latin  American  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  helping  to  defend  the 
free  press  from  serious  damage 
because  of  inflationary  pre.s- 
sures.  Last  month  he  distributed 
to  the  Brazilian  Association 
copies  of  a  speech  titled  “The 
Responsibilities  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  Defending  Freedom 
of  the  Press  in  Latin  America” 
w'hich  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Brazilian  delegate  to  the  Second 
Latin  American  Advertising 
Congress  in  Mexico  late  in 
October. 

The  delegate  pointed  out  the 
demographic,  economic  and  fi¬ 
nancial  factors  that  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  inflationary  cycle 
which  affect  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  create  crises  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  without  precedent.  He  said 


under  these  circumstances  Latin 
American  publishers  are  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  ceasing  to 
exist,  that  it  is  a  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  the 
press.  He  presented  a  resolution 
outlining  these  facts  and  recom¬ 
mending  to  all  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  Latin  America  that  they 
exert  their  best  efforts  to  bring 
the  gravity  of  this  situation 
home  to  their  clients.  It  called 
for  a  greater  expenditure  for 
advertising  in  the  press  to  help 
it  remain  strong  during  this 
crisis. 

We  hope  that  men  like  Mr. 
d’Almedia  are  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  lend  a  hand  in  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press  in  Latin 
America. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  free¬ 
dom  w'ill  survive  there  but  that 
the  press  is  going  to  go  through 
a  period  of  contraction,  reorgan¬ 
ization  and  consolidation  such 
as  took  place  in  the  press  of  the 
U.S.  during  the  ’thirties  and 
’forties.  The  economic  facts  of 
life  are  going  to  put  an  end  to 
the  luxury  of  multiple  news¬ 
papers  to  the  nth  power.  The 
good  new'spapers  that  are  well 
managed  will  survive,  prosper 
and  grow  larger  but  a  decade 
from  now  there  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  fewer  daily  newspapers  in 
most  Latin  American  cities  than 
there  are  today. 

• 

Glaslieen  in  New  Job 

Washington 

George  L.  Glasheen,  who  has 
been  a  special  information  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  taken  a  new  job 
as  regional  director  for  the 
Office  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  in  New  England. 
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$7  Million  Press 
Order  Placed  by 
Chicago  Tribune 

Presses  costing  $7,200,000,  in¬ 
cluding  installation,  have  been 
ordered  from  the  Goss  Company 
by  the  Chicayo  Tribune. 

Announcement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  w'as  made  by  J.  Howard 
Wood,  president  of  the  Tribune 
Company  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  said  the 
amount  of  investment  in  press 
equipment  since  1958  will  total 
$12,700,000. 

The  new  equipment  consi.sts  of 
32  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 
press  units  with  six  folders;,  six 
four-color  arrangements  and  six 
super-impo-sed  two  or  three  color 
arrangements  which  are  to  be 
converted  to  four  color. 

70,000  Per  Hour 

Loi  n  M.  Gossett,  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  said  the  new 
presses,  designed  to  print  70,0M 
56-page  papers  an  hour,  will 
replace  32  units,  six  folders  and 
six  four-color  arrangements 
which  were  installed  in  1934  and 
1935.  The  four-color  arrange¬ 
ments  were  designed  by  the 
Tribune. 

Addition  of  the  equipment 
will  give  the  Tribune  133  black 
and  white  units  and  24  folders. 
It  W'ill  also  have  24  four-color 
arrangements  and  six  two  or 
three  color  arrangements,  total¬ 
ing  102  color  plate  cylinders. 
With  the  new  equipment,  the 
pressroom  will  have  a  rated 
capacity  of  922,000  56-page 
papers  an  hour. 
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CONVENIENT 


Has  no  annoying 
operator  obstruction 
when  manuaiiy  operated 


The  Keyboard  Operating  Unit  of  the  Star  AutoSetter  can 
be  attached  to  your  linecasting  machine  keyboard  in  five 
minutes,  regardless  of  make,  model  or  age.  The  unit  oper¬ 
ates  from  the  back  of  the  machine  keyboard  and  has  no 
clumsy  obstruction  at  the  front  of  the  keyboard  to  incon¬ 
venience  the  operator’s  sitting  position  or  cause  awkward, 
tiresome  hand  positions  when  manual  operation  is  required. 
There  is  no  interference  with  the  “feel”  of  the  keyboard 
since  the  operating  unit  levers  are  not  attached  to  the 
matrix  release  mechanism  except  when  setting  from  tape. 
Each  key  bar  is  lifted  by  an  individual  solenoid. 

But  operator  convenience  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons 
for  investigating  Star  AutoSetter  if  you  are  considering  a 
tape  installation.  Find  out  about  its  speed,  flexibility,  de¬ 
pendability  and  simple  installation  by  writing  for  literature. 


The  photos  above  illustrate  how  Star 
AutoSetter  operating  unit  is  attached  be¬ 
hind  the  keyboard  rather  than  in  front. 


'•Vhen  a  25-line 
machine  is  built 
-AutoSetter 
ill  operate  it! 


■RANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  A6ENCIES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  ACtNTS  OVERSEAS. 


James  V.  Carroll  Jr.  of  The  Houston  Press 


A  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the  state  to  advertise. 

—When  bureaucratic  bungling  changed  brand  inspection  rules 
which  since  1877  have  helped  curb  cattle  rustling,  The  Press 
headlined  its  opening  salvo:  “New  Kind  of  Federal  Farm  Aid- 
Aid  to  Cattle  Thieves.”  It  became  the  ranchers’  battle  cry.  Re¬ 
sult:  Washington  restored  the  time-tested  rules. 

—  Earlier  this  year  The  Press  was  the  first  to  demand  editori¬ 
ally  that  the  so-called  “suicide”  of  a  key  figure  in  the  Billy  Sol 
Estes  probe  be  investigated  more  fully.  Result:  A  special  grand 
jury  reopened  the  case— and  Texas  Rangers  are  now  looking 
for  a  murderer. 

There  are  editors  of  editorial  pages  with  either  of  Jim  Carroll’s 
strengths.  What  makes  him  unique  is  his  combining  of  the  two. 


Jim  Carroll’s  been  a  newspaperman  32  years,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  The  Press  since  1959. 

Like  a  fighter  who  can  box  as  well  as  hit,  his  strength  is  due  to 
an  unusual  combination:  The  ability  to  think  through  on  major, 
long-range  problems,  and  come  up  with  logical,  well  thought-out 
programs;  and  mastery  of  the  rapier-like  thrust,  quick  and 
decisive,  generally  with  a  Texas  styling. 

Press  readers  can  almost  smell  burning  hair  and  hide  when 
Jim  puts  his  branding  iron  on  some  shenanigans.  Usually  one 
searing  does  the  job. 

Jim’s  editorial  campaigns  include: 

—Awakening  Texas  to  the  opportunities  of  tourism.  Result: 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  F  ‘ESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  «  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  '^'FESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  i  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  A  ‘EAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  OAILY  NEWS 


OMicral  Advartiting  Dapt. . . .  3SO  Pork  A«a..  Now  York  City — Chkogo  Son  Proncltco  Lo*  Angoloi  OotroH  CIncInnotl  Phllodolphia  > 
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